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AraoU  at  a  Hen.  _ 

o 

r(  th«  mcanwiiile  the  British,  eonflned  in  Bie 
citf  of  Boetoo,  were  compelled  daily  to 
feel  the  etrees  of  war.  They  had  allowed 
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themselres  to  be  cooped  ap  in  thh  small 
Northern  city,  and  the  eery  hot-bod  of  rertdt, 
(irom  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  charaeter  of  the 
people,  aod  bow  they  were  bitterly  taaght  to 
feel  their  mMoke.  So  cloeely  were  they  in- 
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Tested  bj  the  ProTincisls  that  great  eafferiDg 
was  the  result,  and  General  Gage  was  glad  to 
giTe  the  inhabitants  leave  to  quit  the  citj, 
upon  which  occasion  Washington  remarks,  in 
a  letter,  “  they  (the  inhabitants)  are  crossing 
OTer  to  Ghelsea  by  hundreds,  on  their  way  to 
the  country.” 

The  want  of  a  maratime  force  was  greatly 
felt  at  this  time,  and  already  the  Atlantic 
States  were  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
naral  power  which  at  some  future  time  was  to 
divide  with  England  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
were  first  in  the  field  to  protect  the  seaboard, 
and  intercept  supplies  to  the  British  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  to  uphold 
the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  a  measure  re¬ 
commended  by  Wash'np.ton,  who  contributed 
personally  to  the  movement.  For  many 
months  one  of  these,  commanded  by  Captain 
Manly,  kept  possession  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  spite  of  the  peril  of  storms,  and  the  surprise 
of  British  sloops-of-war.  He  captured  several 
prizes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
brig  well  laden  with  guns,  mortars,  and  tools 
of  various  kinds. 

Nor  was  the  danger  of  attack  from  the  ene¬ 
my  confined  to  the  sea-board.  General  Schuy¬ 
ler,  at  the  North,  was  not  idle.  The  Johnsons, 
who  had  taken  sides  with  the  British,  were 
busy  in  stirring  up  the  Indians  against  the 
patriots,  and  it  was  more  them  conjectured 
that  Canada  would  be  armed  in  the  support  of 
royalty.  In  this  emergency,  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  being  important  points  for  fur¬ 
ther  aggressive  movements  against  the  Cana¬ 
das,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  march  in 
that  direction  early  in  the  season.  Arnold 
and  Ethan  Allen  were  still  rivals — both  brave, 
enterprising,  and  capable,  but  not  equally 
reliable  in  character. 

Allen  writes  to  the  New  York  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  movement,  in  the  language  of  a 
young  enthndast  who  has  but  recently  as¬ 
sumed  the  garh  of  the  acolyte,  and  to  whom 
its  language  is  all  new  and  glorious.  He  says : 

"I  wish  to  Qod  America  would,  at  ^is 
critical  Juncture,  exert  herself  agreeably  to 
the  indignity  offered  her  by  a  tyrannical  min¬ 
istry.  She  might  rise  on  eagles’  wings,  and 
mount  up  to  glory,  freedom,  and  immortal 
honor,  if  the  did  but  know  and  exert  her 
strength.  Fame  is  now  hovering  over  her 
head.  A  vast  continent  must  now  sink  to 
slavery,  poverty,  horror  and  bondage,  or  rise 


to  unconquerable  freedom,  immense  wealth, 
inexpressible  felicity,  and  immortal  fame. 

“  I  will  lay  my  life  on  it,  that  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  a  proper  train  of  artillery, 
I  will  take  Montreal.” 

He  even  believes  “  it  would  be  no  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  to  take  Quebec.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  those  Northern 
cities  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  are  able 
to  form  but  an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  vast 
tract  to  be  passed  over  with  the  heavy  accom¬ 
paniments  of  an  army,  hurried  along  as  we 
are  by  steam,  amid  populous  towns  and  villa¬ 
ges,  while,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  the  region  was  an  entire  wilderness, 
infested  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  savage  tribes, 
relentless  in  their  warfare,  and  familiar  with 
every  rood  of  ground. 

Arnold  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  gallant 
Allen  in  urging  forward  a  Canadian  cam¬ 
paign.  His  letters  indicate  force  and  capac¬ 
ity,  but,  ambitious,  selfish  and  turbulent,  the 
stern  men  of  the  times  had  little  confidence  in 
him.  A  committee  was  appointed  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  inquire  into  his  disbursement  of 
the  public  proper^  at  Crown  Point 

Furious  at  this  treatment,  which  a  wise  or 
honest  man  would  look  upon  as  no  disparage¬ 
ment,  and  no  hindrance  to  a  manly  duty  for 
his  country,  Arnold  threw  up  his  commission 
and  disbanded  his  men. 

In  the  meanwhile  rumors  were  afloat  by 
which  it  appeared  the  British  were  on  the 
point  of  sending  large  reenforcements  to 
America.  Governor  Carleton  was  said  to  be 
raising  hostile  forces  in  Canada,  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  St  Johns,  and  building  a 
strong  naval  force,  which  was  to  descend  from 
the  latter  place  down  the  Sorel  River  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

It  was  evident  that  no  time  wm  to  be  lost, 
even  if  the  important  poets  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  were  to  be  retained.  In  this 
emergency  the' Provincial  Congress  saw  the 
wisdom  of  disregarding  the  claims  of  mere 
partisanship,  and  entrusted  the  enterprise  to 
General  S^uyler.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to 
conciliate  the  Ganadians,  a  proclamation  was 
addressed  to  them,  iu.  which  appeals  were 
made  to  their  sense  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
con-fratemity,  which  it  was  hoped  might  hin¬ 
der  them  from  taking  op  arms  against  the 
Colonies,  if  it  did  not  draw  them  to  a  common 
cause.  The  instructions  to  Schuyler  were 
worded  with  caution.  “Should  he  find  it 
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practicable,  and  net  diiagrteabU  to  the  Ocma- 
thane,  immediatelj  to  take  poeaeseion  of  St 
Johns  and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other 
measures  in  Canada  as  might  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  tnese 
Provinces.” 

The  army  under  Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticon- 
deroga  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  to  an  energetic,  orderly  man  like 
Schuyler,  the  aspect  of  the  troops  was  most 
discouraging.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
who  had  been  the  glory  of  Ethan  Allen,  by 
some  unaccountable  caprice  had  superceded 
him  in  command  by  the  election  of  Seth  War¬ 
ner  in  his  place.  Allen  chafed  in  spirit,  as 
well  he  might,  but  like  a  good  patriot,  as  be 
was,  he  went  aione  and  offered  his  services  to 
General  Schuyler.  Arnold  also,  who,  like 
Allen,  bad  looked  to  the  conquest  of  Canada 
as  a  trophy  he  was  himself  to  win,  had  gone  to 
the  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  there  to  pour 
out  his  grievances. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country 
was  new ;  the  contests  with  France,  and  the 
protracted  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Indians 
had  thrown  every  Colony  upon  its  own  de¬ 
fense,  and  hence  had  arisen  a  great  number  of 
men,  apt  in  warfare,  daring  and  adventurous, 
who  were  the  idols  of  their  several  sections  of 
country.  When  these  leaders,  each  potent  in 
his  own  district,  met  upon  the  common  ground, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  feuds  arose  be¬ 
tween  them.  Like  the  several  princes  who 
Joined  in  the  expedition  against  Troy,  each 
one  represented  a  distinct  interest,  whose  fol¬ 
lowers  were  tenacious  of  bis  rank,  and  jealous 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  Sub¬ 
ordinated  by  mutual  pledge  to  a  common 
commander,  the  brightest  soldier  of  the  Pelo- 
penesian  compact  retired  in  disgust  to  his 
camp  upon  some  personal  affront. 

In  our  Revolution  the  cause  was  more  glo¬ 
rious,  and  the  ideas  of  the  meanest  nobier  in 
kind;  vanity  had  little  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
play  ;  sensuality  was  unknown ;  luxuries  were 
out  of  the  question ;  a  soldieriy  honor,  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  recognition,  a  hardy  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  a  stolid,  almost  savage  sense  of  freedom, 
nourished  in  the  wilderness,  and  deepened  by 
peril,  an  independence  earned  by  toil  and  fos¬ 
tered  by  self-reliance,  were  the  few  simple  and 
essential  virtues  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
cause.  ' 

If  such  men  differed  there  was  nothing 
mean  or  debasing  in  their  collisions.  Even 
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4rnold  at  this  time  most  claim  onr  admirv 
tion  in  spite  of  his  errors.  Principle,  the 
great,  the  essential  element  of  manhood ;  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  polar  star  of  the  soul,  he  had  not ;  , 
but  courage,  perseverance,  capacity,  he  cer- 
trainly  had,  and  these  shining  qualities  cast 
about  him  even  now  a  melancholy  splendor. 

Among  the  compeers  of  Schuyler  were  Ethan 
Allen,  as  we  have  said,  and  General  Richard 
Montgomery,  who  had  tested  these  Northern 
wars  before,  having  distinguished  himself 
at  the  taking  of  Looisbnrg;,  in  the  old  French 
war.  A  handsome,  soldierly  man,  he  had 
married  into  one  of  the  most  respectable  fant- 
ilies  of  the  country,  having  sold  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  English  army  to  make  America  his 
home. 

His  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  his  love 
for  the  cause  in  which  they  had  periled  so 
much,  were  well  known,  and  the  commission 
of  Brigadier-General  was  at  once  offered  him. 

To  his  honor  be  it  recorded,  he,  like  Washing^ 
ton,  renounced  the  comforts  of  home  and  tlf^ 
placid  enjoyments  of  a  tranquil  but  obscure 
life,  at  the  call  of  the  country. 

Washington  watched  the  movements  of 
Schuyler  with  the  approval  of  a  military 
leader  and  the  confidence  of  a  fdend.  Seeing 
that  little  could  be  effected  against  the  enemy 
while  snugly  intrenched  in  Boston,  he  was  the 
more  desirous  to  effect  a  counter-movement 
in  the  Canadas.  He  wrote  to  General  Schuy¬ 
ler  in  August,  urging  the  latter  to  prosecute 
his  designs  upon  Montreal  and  St.  Johns, 
where  Governor  Carleton  (of  Canada)  was 
most  likely  to  collect  his  forces,  and  detailing 
a  plan  to  attack  Quebec  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and 
confuse  his  operations. 

He  designed  to  detail  a  thousand  men,  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Arnold,  who  should  find 
their  way  to  Quebec  through  the  wilderness 
of  Maine,  by  the  way  of  Kennebec  River.  An 
expedition  like  this  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  mind  and  character  of  Arnold,  who  was 
an  adept  on  the  water,  and  possessed  the  cour¬ 
age  and  persistency  needful  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  a  route  through  an  uninhabited 
and  inhospitable  region.  The  army  under 
General  Schuyler,  it  will  be  seen,  was  to  at¬ 
tack  Montreal  and  push  onward  at  once  to 
Quebec  in  aid  of  the  movement  under  Arnold. 

Unfortunately,  General  Schuyler  at  this 
juncture  fell  ill  of  a  bilious  fever,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  proceeded  in  a  covered  bateau  to 
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the  Isle  Aojc  Noix,  about  twelve  miles  ft-om 
St.  Johns.  (The  modern  reader  mnst  not  con- 
foand  this  place  with  St.  Johns,  New  Bnins- 
•  wiclc,  which  has  become  the  more  prominent.) 

Ethan  Allen  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  la  this  region,  and  his  aid  to  the  sick 
General  mnst  have  been  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence.  An  attempt  was  made  against  St 
Johns,  but  finally  abandoned  upon  learning 
the  state  of  its  defenses,  fully  prepared  to 
repel  aggression.  The  troops  fell  back  again 
to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  which  they  fmtified,  hav¬ 
ing  tlirown  a  dam  across  the  Sorel  River  to 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  enemy  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  Northern  Indians  began  also  to  pour 
into  the  camp,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
Canadians  were  not  disaffected  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  Tbe  illness  of  General  Schuyler,  aug¬ 
mented  by  exposure  and  anxiety,  now  took  so 
Ions  a  tom  that  he  was  compelled  to  In- 
^t  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  Mont- 
aery. 

This  news  threw  Washington  into  great  un¬ 
easiness  on  account  of  Arnold,  who  had  em¬ 
barked  on  the  13th  of  September  from  New- 
bnryport,  and  by  express  he  had  learned  was 
now  far  up  the  Kennebec  on  his  way  to  Can¬ 
ada.  A  failure  of  the  troops  under  General 
Schuyler  would  have  the  effect  not  only  to 
disappoint  all  expectations  in  that  quarter, 
but  most  probably  would  cause  the  loss  of  the 
entire  detachment  under  Arnold. 

In  the  meanwhile  General  Montgomery 
marched  north  and  invested  St.  Johns.  Ethan 
Allen,  who  had  reconnoitered  the  country  and 
obtained  recruits,  by  some  ill-advised  move¬ 
ments  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  men, 
and,  loaded  with  irons,  was  held  in  close  con¬ 
finement  at  Montreal,  thus  throwing  a  new 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  Canadx 
His  account  of  his  interview  with  the  com¬ 
mander,  General  Prescott,  is  too  character¬ 
istic  to  be  omitted : 

“  He  asked  me  my  name,  which  I  told  him. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  that  Colonel  Allen 
who  took  Ticonderoga.  I  told  him  I  was  tbe 
very  man.  Then  he  shook  his  cane  over  my 
head,  calling  me  many  hard  names,  among 
which  be  frequently  used  the  word  rebel,  and 
put  himself  in  a  great  rage.” 

That  Allen  was  indiscreet  and  self-willed  no 
one  will  deny,  but  his  bravery,  hardihood, 
and  partisan  style  of  warfare,  always  rendered 
him  a  favorite  with  the  people.  Even  now, 


after  the  experience  of  so  many  wars,  the 
American  people  are  better  pleased  with  this 
mode  of  warfare  than  the  more  systematio 
methods  of  the  regular  army,  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  being  always  easiest  enlisted  for  the  vol¬ 
unteer  corps.  The  genius  of  tbe  people  then, 
as  now,  was  apt  to  regard  the  strict  discipline 
and  necessary  snbordination  of  the  soldier  as 
degrading  to  the  man. 

Montgomery,  irritated  by  the  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  the  men,  did  not  abate  his  endeavors 
against  St.  Johns,  although  his  letters  betray 
an  impatience  of  spirit,  and  a  lack  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  common  and  natural  feeling^  of 
the  yeomen  soldiery,  which  is  pitiful  to  read. 
He  did  not  enough  realize  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  people  had  been  reared,  the 
oppressions  which  had  narrowed  their  culture 
and  rendered  them  sensitive  to  coercion  of 
every  kind. 

Chamblee,  five  miles  distant  from  SL  Johns, 
had  yielded  to  the  patriots,  and  thus  increased 
tbe  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place,  for  Montgomery  suffered,  as  tid 
Washington,  from  a  deficiency  of  military 
stores.  Tbe  garrison,  ent  off  from  supplies, 
was  sufibring  greatly,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  month  (September),  it  was  rumored  that 
Governor  Carleton  was  ready  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  march  to  the  rescue  of  St. 
Johns.  At  Sangneil,  opposite  Montreal,  where 
he  proposed  to  land,  his  boats  encountered  so 
sharp  a  fire  from  tbe  Green  Mountain  Boys 
under  Seth  Warner,  that  they  were  driven  Into 
confusion ;  some  went  ashore,  and  some  re¬ 
treated  disabled  to  Montreal. 

This  discomfiture  was  tbe  signal  for  the 
surrender  of  St.  Johns,  whose  garrison,  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  six  hundred  well  armed 
men,  capitulated  with  the  honors  of  war.  A 
timely  supply  of  clothing  tmd  ammunition 
also  relieved  tbe  necessities  of  the  soldiers. 
Sending  the  prisoners  down  tbe  lake  to  Ticon¬ 
deroga,  Montgomery,  having  fortified  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  took  up  his  line  of  march 
for  Montreal,  before  which  place  be  appeared 
in  the  second  week  in  November.  The  garri¬ 
son  here  was  small,  and  in  no  state  for  defense. 
Governor  Carleton  made  hie  way  to  a  fiotilla 
of  small  vessels,  with  several  officers  and  some 
ammnnition,  and  set  sail  for  Quebec. 

In  this  attempt  he  was  thwarted  by  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River.  At  length 
he  abandoned  the  fleet,  and  escaped  with 
muffled  oars  the  vlgihmee  of  the  guard,  and 
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at  midnight  dropped  silently  down  stream. 
The  flotilla  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Among  the  prisoners  was  General 
Prescott,  who  had  shook  his  cane  over  the 
head  of  the  redoubtable  Ethan  Allen,  and 
threatened  him  with  a  “  rope  at  Tyburn  I  ” 

Thus  were  the  forces  of  the  Canadas  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  They  had  captured 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  St.  Jcdins,  and 
Montreal,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  points,  and 
the  next  movement  was  to  cooperate  with 
Arnold  at  Quebec. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
time  of  enlistment  nearly  expired  for  the 
troops,  who  had  been  in  constant  service  since 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  Ill  provided  in 
every  way,  the  common  soldiers  began,  as  the 
severe  weather  approached,  to  suffer  from 
that  terrible  disease  known  as  home-sickness. 
Dreams  of  the  log  hut  and  cheerful  hearth, 
the  rude  comfort  and  cheering  smiles  of  wife, 
children,  and  friends,  were  fast  obliterating 
the  atoical  indifference  of  the  soldier.  As 
their  period  of  enlistment  expired,  weary, 
worn,  and  covered  with  rage,  they  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  The  British  had  fore¬ 
seen  this  state  of  things,  and  counted  much 
upon  its  effect  upon  the  country.  They  knew 
that  the  flrst  ebulition  of  patriotism  most  yield 
to  the  sense  of  toil,  suffering,  and  the  natural 
human  claims  of  the  household,  and  looked  to 
see  the  army  dwindle  away  as  the  mists  are 
quenched  by  the  intensity  of  heat. 

But  they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  depth 
of  feeling  which  stirred  the  whole  country, 
which  might  be  overborne  for  a  brief  space, 
but  which  was  an  ingredient  of  that  freedom, 
the  sense  of  which  the  people  cherished  with 
untiring  vigilance. 

In.  the  meanwhile  Arnold  pressed  his  way 
northward,  up  foaming  rivers,  shouldering 
their  baggage  around  waterfalis,  across  port¬ 
ages,  and  over  morasses  impracticable  to  men 
of  less  hardihood,  and  possessed  of  a  leas  in¬ 
domitable  wilL  Nothing  daunted  the  spirit  of 
the  determined  leader.  With  the  utmost  reso¬ 
lution  the'men  could  make  but  about  ten  miles 
a  day,  through  woods  tangled  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  vines  and  shrubs,  over  old 
windfalls  where  ages  before  the  tornado  had 
leveled  the  stately  growth  of  centuries,  and 
left  the  decaying  trunks  as  nutriment  to  the 
new  forest.  Long  upland  tracts  must  be 
surmounted;  stupendous  waterfalls  doubled 
at  an  inflnite  expense  of  time  and  toil,  and  all 
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the  while  {wovisions  obbdned  from  lake,  river, 
and  wood. 

Wild  as  was  the  region  it  was  well  known 
to  the  Indians  who  followed  him  as  guides, 
and  the  old  frontier  settlers  had  marched  over 
the  way  more  than  once  to  repel  the  French 
and  the  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Aca- 
dians,  whose  simple  habits  did  not  forbid  them 
to  aid  and  abet  the  Roman  Catholic  savages  in 
their  murderous  attacks  upon  their  hereUo 
neighbors  of  Maine. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec,  where 
the  way  had  been  of  comparative  ease,  Arnold 
now  was  compelled  to  carry  their  luggage 
over  the  grand  portage,  or,  as  it  was  calied 
by  the  Indians,  “  carrying  place,”  a  distance 
of  many  miles  lying  between  the  Kennebec 
and  Dead  River. 

Washington  had  grown  very  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  “  poor  Arnold,”  as  he  tenderly 
calls  him  in  view  of  the  perils  and  fatigues  he 
was  doomed  to  encounter,  when  he  received  a 
dispatch  from  him,  dated  the  13th  of  October, 
exactly  a  month  after  he  started  upon  his 
perilous  adventure.  * 

“  Your  excellency,”  he  writes,  “  may  possi¬ 
bly  think  we  have  been  tardy  in  our  march, 
as  we  have  gained  so  little ;  but  when  you 
consider  the  badness  and  weight  of  the  bat- 
teaux,  and  large  quantities  of  provisions,  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  force  up  a  very  rapid 
stream,  where  you  would  have  taken  the  men 
for  amphibious  animals,  as  they  were  a  great 
part  of  the  time  under  water ;  add  to  this 
the  great  fatigue  in  the  portage,  you  will 
think  I  have  pushed  the  men  as  fast  as  they 
would  pomibly  bear.” 

Truly  had  he  done  so,  for  few  had  the  fever 
temperament  of  Arnold,  and  already  disaffec¬ 
tion  prevailed.  Sickness  and  death  had 
thinned  their  numbers,  and  out  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  men  who  started  for  the  Kennebec, 
scarcely  nine  hundred  and  flfty  remained. 
The  energies  of  Arnold  seem  never  to  have 
flagged.  He  had  more  than  one  mountainous 
range  to  surmount  before  he  should  strike  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chondiere,  which  would 
bear  him  to  the  SL  Lawrence.  Reaching 
there  he  proceeded  north,  and  arrived  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  few  days 
sooner  than  Montgomery  entered  Montreal, 
ninety  miles  distant. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  of  the 
inhabitants  as  they  saw  the  little  army 
emerge  from  the  wilderness,  and  had  Arnold 
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been  able  to  ayail  himKif  of  tbeir  surpriie, 
admiration  and  ajmpathy,  the  conqaeet  of 
Quebec  bad  been  comparatively  easy.  Be 
bad  expected,  in  accordance  with  directlona 
wbicb  be  bad  made,  to  find  boats  in  readiness 
for  bim  to  cross  tbe  river,  but  bis  emissaries 
bad  proved  themselves  traitors,  and  in- 
formedthe  Lieutenant-Governor  of  bis  move¬ 
ments. 

For  several  days  he  remained  at  Point  Levi, 
looking  hopelessly  across  the  river  to  Quebec, 
and  no  means  of  reaching  it.  On  tbe  1 3tb  of 
November,  two  months  since  be  started,  news 
reached  him  of  the  capture  of  St.  Johns.  He 
had  already  procured  canoes  to  cross  tbe 
river,  when  a  continuous  storm  delayed  bim 
for  several  days  ;  but  the  cheering  intelligence 
of  success  in  any  quarter  gave  new  life  to  the 
men,  who  were  ready  to  brave  any  hazard  at 
the  prospect  of  victory. 

Whoever  has  crossed  a  river  in  one 
of  these  Indian  birch  canoes,  is  well  aware 
that  nothing  seems  more  precarious.  Light 
as  a  feather,  and  buoyant  as  an  egg-shell, 
the  tittlish  thing  requires  the  utmost  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  voyager,  as  the  weight  of  a 
finger  is  enough  to  cause  it  to  upset  Novem¬ 
ber  is  a  dreary  month  in  these  latitudes  ;  cold 
rainy,  and  cheerless — the  days  short  and  tbe 
nights  long.  The  men  were  obliged  to  cross 
in  the  night  to  avoid  detection  from  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor. 

Sixteen  years  before  a  gallant  party  had 
landed  at  the  same  point,  since  known  as 
Wolfe’s  Cove,  in  memory  of  the  exploits  of 
that  accomplished  officer,  who  on  a  similar 
night  crossed  these  waters,  repeating, 

“  The  pethi  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

Following  the  narrow  defile  trodden  by  the 
intrepid  Wolfe,  Arnold  with  bis  dauntless  lit¬ 
tle  band  ascended  the  pass  to  tbe  Bights  of 
Abraham,  and  the  morning  sun  beheld  tbe 
American  flag  streaming  to  the  breeze.  Que¬ 
bec  was  known  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 
Its  double  walls  and  frowning  bastions  were 
nearly  impregnable,  but  had  tbe  troops  sec¬ 
onded  the  wishes  of  Arnold,  so  g^eat  was  the 
surprise  and  consternation  that  prevailed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  city  might  have  been 
taken. 

Arnold  was  for  rushing  forward  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  gates  before  any  concerted  defense 
could  be  made  ;  but  a  council  of  war  recom¬ 
mended  more  prudent  measures,  and  tbe  op¬ 
portunity  was  lost.  Soon  the  din  of  arms 


gave  notice  that  the  inhabitants  were  rallying 
to  the  defense.  Arnold,  flushed  with  the 
sense  of  achievement,  marched  his  men  to  the 
ramparts  and  gave  three  cheers.  Some  fight¬ 
ing  and  firing  followed,  but  the  commandant 
was  too  wise  for  a  sortie. 

Arnold  now  sent  a  flag  demanding  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  place,  but  a  sturdy  old  Scotch 
soldier,  McLean,  with  a  band  of  Highlanders, 
prevented  the  dlsafiected  and  intimidated  in¬ 
habitants  from  opening  their  gates  to  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Information  soon  reached  Arnold  of 
the  fall  of  Montreal,  and  the  approach  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Carleton. 

He  now  deemed  it  beet  to  withdraw  his  men 
twenty  miles  up  the  river  to  Point  Anx  Trem¬ 
bles,  and  there  await  reenforcements  under 
General  Montgomery. 

The  letters  of  Washington  at  this  period  are 
rife  with  the  anxiety  he  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  Canadian  expedition,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  evince  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Arnold.  He  knew  the  irritability  of  the  man, 
and  had  from  the  first  treated  him  with  ten¬ 
derness,  and  exhorted  bim  to  discretion.  Had 
all  tbe  men  of  that  time  shown  a  like  forbear¬ 
ance,  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  soldier  might 
have  been  very  other  than  it  was.  •  ^ 

On  the  6th  of  December  Washington  writes 
him :  “  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
command  success,  bat  you  have  done  more, 
you  have  dettrved  it;  as  before  this  time  I  hope 
you  have  met  with  the  lanrels  which  are  due 
to  your  toils,  the  possession  of  Quebec.” 

But  Arnold  was  one  of  those  to  whom  a 
niggardly  destiny  denied  the  awards  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  returns  of  toil.  “  The  race  is 
not  to  tbe  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.” 
That  Arnold  at  this  period  realized  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  gallant  man  and  soldierly  leader 
none  will  deny,  but  some  unfortunate  elements 
of  character,  ingredients  unreliable  at  best, 
entered  into  his  composition,  and  eventually 
marred  and  subverted  the  entire  work.  The 
what  might  have  been  of  our  imagination 
never  was,  and  the  fault  lies  in  that  lack  of  a 
steady  perception  of  the  true,  so  essential  to 
manhood.  He  whose  mind  does  not  clearly 
and  instinctively  draw  the  line  between  the 
noble  and  the  mean,  the  false  and  the  true,  is 
deficient  in  the  highest  elements  of  a  true  life, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
unhappy  Arnold,  who  was  brave,  and  generous, 
persistent  upon  impulse,  and  not  from  any 
steady  basis  of  character. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

Befcn  Qtidee. 

As  the  Canadian  expedition  was  one  of 
great  magnitade,  considering  the  time  of  the 
war,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  prom¬ 
inent  persons  engaged  in  it,  one  also  in  which 
Washington  expressed  the  liveliest  solicitude, 

I  shall  prefer  to  continue  the  narrative  un¬ 
broken  to  its  close,  leaving  other  passages  of 
oar  history  to  be  resumed  hereafter. 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  Arnold 
when  compelled  to  take  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  at  Quebec.  All  along  his  route  he  had 
been  beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind. 
Before  he  left  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec  a 
division  had  returned,  thus  greatly  diminish¬ 
ing  his  effective  force.  At  one  time  they  so 
greatly  suffered  from  lack  of  provisions  that 
they  were  compelled  to  kill  and  eat  two  dogs 
which  had  companioned  their  march.  When 
at  length  they  had  crossed  the  mountain 
range  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the*  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow  north 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  all  so  spent 
with  toil  and  travel  that  rest  was  absolutely 
essential. 

The  solitary  waters  of  Lake  Megantic  af¬ 
forded  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  of  rare  quali¬ 
ty,  while  the  surrounding  woods  yielded 
abundance  of  game.  As  Arnold  in  this  wil¬ 
derness  looked  forward  to  the  future,  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  black  infamy  which  was 
to  settle  upon  his  name,  how  welcome  would 
it  have  seemed  to  him  to  lie  down  here,  in 
these  solemn  haunts,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
pitying  nature,  and  die.  Had  some  weird 
spirit,  like  one  of  those  whose  prescience  was 
the  bane  of  Macbeth,  or  some  tender- prophet, 
like  him  who  appeared  to  the  King  of  Ismel, 
have  foretold  the  “  hereafter”  to  the  now  heroic 
Arnold,  how  promptly  and  how  indignantly 
would  he  have  exclaimed,  “  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  these  things  t” 

All  this  period,  judging  from  the  letters  of 
Arnold,  judging  of  him  by  his  endeavors,  he 
appears  to  better  advantage  than  Montgom¬ 
ery,  whom  no  one  blames.  The  latter  is  im¬ 
patient,  irritable,  and  even  declares  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  abandon  men  whom  he  finds  it  so  diffi- 
eoit  to  rule.  Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  infuses 
his  own  hardihood  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
breasts  of  his  followers,  and  when  these  fail, 
and  some  desert  him,  he  hopes  on  and  straggles 
on.  There  is  no  word  like  fail  to  him ;  his 
endeavors  never  flag  tUl  the  wilderness  is  sur¬ 


mounted,  and  he  stands  before  Quebec.  A 
writer  of  that  day  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

“  About  five  hundred  Provincials  at  Point 
Levi,  opposite  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chau- 
diere,  across  the  woods.  Surely  a  miracle 
must  have  been  wrought  in  their  favor.  It  is 
an  undertaking  above  the  common  race  of 
men  in  this  debauched  age.  They  have  trav¬ 
eled  through  woods  and  bogs,  and  over  preci¬ 
pices,  attended  by  every  inconvenience  and 
difficulty,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  men  of 
indefatigable  zeal  and  industry.” 

Washington  was  subjected  to  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  behalf  of.  the  Canada  expedition. 
Himself  familiar  with  the  perils  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  he  was  aUe  to  estimate  its  diffiulties,  and 
did  not  fail  to  admire  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  Arnold.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  time  Arnold  was  even  more  thoroughly 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  and  true  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  country,  than  the  good 
Schuyler  or  the  brilliant  Montgomery.  The 
letters  of  the  latter  were  often  de^nding,  if 
not  despairing. 

Always  grand  in  his  own  adhesion  to  duty, 
always  far-seeing,  and  strong  in  his  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  and  right,  Washington 
is  never  known  to  shrink  from  what  is  yet  be¬ 
fore  him.  Never  in  all  his  letters  do  we  find 
distrust  or  despondency.  He  is  the  great 
heart  of  the  times,  who  can  never  see  a  lion 
in  his  path.  Strip  him  to  the  core,  and  there 
is  not  a  weak  nor  mean  fiber  or  shred  through 
bone  or  sinew,  nerve  or  brain.  One  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  sing  peans  in  his  praise,  and  to  chant, 
in  the  words  of  the  Canticles,  **  All  glorious 
within  and  without  ”  is  this  man,  this  hero  of 
our  Republic. 

Schuyler  was  at  his  duty,  but  ill  of  protract¬ 
ed  fever ;  Montgomery  bn  his  way  to  Quebec, 
when  Washington  thus  replies  to  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  these  two  officers,  whp, 
prompt  to  duty,  were  still  by  no  means  equal 
to  Arnold  at  this  time  in  t^ts  truly  heroic. 
He  says : 

•<  I  am  sorry  that  you  (Schuyler)  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Montgomery  intend  to  quit  the  service. 
Let  me  ask  yon,  sir,  when  is  the  time  for 
brave  men  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  if  this  is  notT 
Should  any  difficulties  that  they  may  have  to 
encounter  at  this  iibportant  crids  deter  them? 
God  knows  there  is  not  a  difficulty  that  you 
both  very  justly  complain  of  that  1  have  not 
in  an  eminent  degree  experienced,  that  I  am 
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not  every  day  experiencing,  bat  we  most  bear 
np  against  them,  and  make  the  beet  of  man¬ 
kind  aa  they  are,  einoe  we  cannot  better  them 
as  we  wirii.  Let  me  therefore  coiuare  yoa 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  to  lay  aside  such 
thonghte,  as  thoughts  injurions  to  yourselves, 
and  extremely  so  to  your  country,  which  oalls 
aloud  for  gentlemen  of  your  ability.” 

This  noble  appeal  drew  out  a  tendo:,  almost 
filial  response  from  the  good  General  Schuy¬ 
ler,  for  though  not  much  older  'than  the 
Mew-York  patriot,  the  character  oi  Washing¬ 
ton  was  of  that  wise,  commanding  order  that 
to  hear  was  to  obey. 

Montgomery  is  already  at  his  post,  and  will 
never  hear  the  remonstrance  of  the  great 
man  ;  he  is  answering  to  a  master  roll  in  an¬ 
other  world. 

On  the  first  of  December  Montgomery  was 
able  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Ar¬ 
nold  ;  he  brought  scarcely  three  hundred  men 
to  the  aid  of  the  latter,  in  doing  a  work  re¬ 
quiring  as  many  thousand.  Montgomery  ex¬ 
pressed  great  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  brave 
band  which  had  encountered  such  toil  and 
peril  They.were  hardy,  brave,  and  well-dis¬ 
ciplined,  a  good  comment  upon  the  qualities 
which  Arnold  bad  brought  into  exercise  in 
their  long,  haxardous  march. 

On  the  2d  of  December  a  driving  storm  of 
snow  was  the  signal  for  a  commencement  of 
adtion.  Montgomery  and  Arnold  came  down 
the  river  under  the  cover  of  the  storm.  On 
the  6th  the  little  army  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Quebec,  and  sent  a  flag  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  place.  The  flag,  contrary 
to  all  military  usages,  was  flred  upon  from  the 
walls. 

Exasperated  at  the  Indignity,  the  little  arsoy 
worked  with  diligence,  resolving  to  punish  the 
afiiront  by  a  spirited  attack.  The  ground  was 
froaen  to  a  great  depth,  and  they  now  begun 
a  'battery  of  snow,  over  which  they  poured 
water  till  it  was  frozen  to  the  consistence  of 
rock.  From  this  battery  they  poured  down  a 
fire  of  shells  which  soon  ignited  the  bouses, 
and  kept  the  inhabitants,  night  and  day,  run¬ 
ning  here  and  there  to  repel  the  flames.  A 
busy  time  they  bad  of  it,  for  the  Indians  also 
shot  combustibles  of  another  kind  with  their 
arrows,  in  the  shape  (ff  addresses  and  letters 
to  the  people,  calling  upon  them  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  soldiers  of  freedom  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  human  righta 

notwithstanding  the  hot  attack  of  the  Pro¬ 


vincials  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Quebec  was  to  be  no  boys’  play. 
The  season  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  rigors 
of  a  Canadian  mid-winter  are  neither  few  nor 
small  The  men  were  poorly  clad,  and  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  riielter  (ff  suitable  campe 
and  fuel.  Batteries  of  Ice  were  ill  able  to 
bear  the  heavy  cannonading,  which  shattered 
the  ramparts  like  so  much  glass.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  place  must  be  carried  by  assault, 
as  the  season  would  not  admit  of  siege.  To 
these  difficulties  must  be  superadded  the  fact, 
that  most  of  the  soldiers  which  composed  the 
Canadian  army  had  enlisted  for  a  limited 
period,  and  as  this  drew  to  a  close  it  was 
feared  they  would  be  clamorous  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  thus  defeat  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise. 

On  the  Slst  of  December  it  was  determined 
to  attack  the  city  at  four  severai  points,  to 
fire  the  gates,  and  scale  the  wails  by  means  of 
ladders  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Under 
cover  of  a  violent  storm  of  snow  the  hardy 
soldiery  marched  to  their  destination.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  at  the  signal  of  rockets 
thrown  into  the  air,  the  several  divisions 
should  start  at  the  same  moment,  and  thus  the 
attack  would  be  simultaneous. 

Mistakes  and  unexpected  obstacles,  such  as 
often  defeat  the  best  arranged  human  move¬ 
ments,  defeated  in  a  great  measure  these  well- 
adjusted  plans.  The  signal-lights  were  de¬ 
tected  by  the  enemy,  and  the  alarm  given, 
and  some  delay  occurred  in  the  movements  of 
two  divisions.  Major  Brown  secured  the  posi¬ 
tion  under  the  bastion  of  Cape  Diamond,  under 
the  protection  of  which  the  division  of 
General  Montgomery,  traversing  the  path 
once  trod  by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  descended  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  heaped  with 
the  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  Doubling  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Diamond  with  infinite  toil 
and  peril,  the  brave  commander,  eager 
action,  was  to  be  found  far  in  advance  of  his 
men.  Beaching  the  lower  town  the  pickets 
were  driven  in,  and  communicated  their  panic 
to  those  inside,  who  instantly  fled. 

Already  the  pioneers  were  at  work  with 
saws  and  axes,  leveling  the  defenses,  when 
Montgomery  with  his  own  hand  helped  to 
eflhct  a  breach,  and  entered  sword  in  band. 
“Onward,  my  brave  boys,”  he  shouted; 
“  Quebec  is  ours.” 

Hardly  had  ha  rung  forth  the  cheer  of  the 
soldier  when  the  battery  opened  a  sheet  of 
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flame  upon  the  little  band,  and  Montgomery 
was  the  first  to  fall.  One  after  another  his 
^ds,  brare  and  determined,  were  shot  down 
as  they  mounted  tbe  breach.  The  slaughter 
was  terrible,  and  a  young  officer,  disr^rding 
the  hope  held  out  by  the  bravery  of  the  men, 
assumed  the  command,  and  beat  a  retreat, 
thus  abandoning  an  almost  achieved  victory, 
and  rendering  the  junction  with  tbe  division 
under  Arnold  impossible. 

In  tbe  meanwhile  the  latter,  ignorant  of  the 
disastrous  attack  at  Cape  Diamond,  like 
Montgomery,  led  on  the  “  f(»rlorn  hope  ”  in 
an  opposite  direction,  along  the  suburb  of  St. 
Roque.  He  watched  impatiently  fw  the 
movements  of  tbe  fourth  division,  under  Liv> 
Ingston,  upon  the  St.  Johns  gate,  but  owing  to 
some  mistake,  nothing  was  done  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  and  the  troops  under  Arnold  made  their 
way  as  best  they  could,  impeded  by  snow  and 
sleet,  and  galled  by  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
walls  and  pickets. 

Arnold  and  his  little  band  pressed  bravely 
on,  and  were  about  to  meet  the  barrier,  when 
he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg. 
Tbe  artillery  bad  become  imbedded  in  ice, 
and  now  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  aid  in  that  quarter.  Upon  the  fall 
of  Arnold  tbe  command  devolved  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan,  who  pressed  forward  with  his 
riflemen,  and  carried  the  barrier  at  tbe  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  mounted  the  walls.  The 
second  barrier  followed  just  as  tbe  cold  winter 
morning  opened  upon  this  scene  of  death  and 
carnage.  Morgan  was  descending  into  the 
lower  town  when  be  was  met  by  a  detachment 
from  Palace  Gate,  and  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  large  stone  house,  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  he  continued  to  pour  a  stream 
of  shot  and  flame.  At  length  a  cannon  was 
run  down  the  street  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  little  band.  Rumor  told  of  the  death  of 
the  gallant  Montgomery  also  at  this  juncture, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  men  in  that  division. 
Morgan  saw  it  was  useless  to  contend  further, 
and  the  desperate  band  of*  brave  men  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  the  meanwhile  Arnold,  wounded  but  not 
dismayed,  took  command  of  the  decimated 
army,  and  retreated  several  miles  up  the  river, 
where  he  threw  up  entrenchments  of  snow,  and 
continued  to  blockade  tbe  city.  In  this  re¬ 
treat  be  was  said  to  have  sufTered  great  agony 
from  his  injury,  being  compelled  to  travel  ■ 


more  than  a  mile  through  mow  and  ice,  draj^ 
ing  tbe  wounded  limb  after  him.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  disacters,  his  fine  elasticity  of 
spirits  never  deserted  him.  He  placed  his 
little  army  in  the  best  posture  for  defense, 
and  patiently  awaited  his  fate.  A  letter  of 
his  on  this  occasion  exhibits  the  utmost  daring 
and  devotion  to  the  American  cause.  He 
says :  “  I  have  no  thoughts  of  leaving  this 
proud  town  until  I  enter  it  in  triumph.  I  am 
in  the  way  of  my  duty,  and  I  know  no  fear.” 

Oh  that  the  sisters  three,  who  spin  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  life,  bad  cut  the  threads  of  the  unhappy 
man  under  the  walls  of  Quebec.  Covered 
with  glory,  loved  and  trusted  by  tbe  great 
Washington,  be  might  have  lived  in  story  with 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montgomery,  and 
have  been  baptized  with  the  tears  and  admi¬ 
ration  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
great  deeds,  and  love  to  honor  brave  men. 

General  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  the  Can¬ 
adas,  treated  the  prisoners  taken  at  Quebec 
with  the  utmost  humanity,  and  thus  stands  in 
fine  contrast  with  General  Gage,  and  others 
of  the  British  army,  whose  cruelty  to  those 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  in  their 
power  was  as  unmilitary  as  it  was  inhuman. 

The  gallant  Montgomery  was  honorably  in¬ 
terred  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  not  in  the 
simple  grave  of  the  soldier,  but  coffined,  and 
with  tbe  Christian  prayers  for  the  dead,  while 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  life  stood 
around  him,  and  dropped  a  soldier’s  tear  over 
the  honored  dust. 

“  Jhtlee  et  dteorum  at  pro  potria  mori." 

The  disasters  of  Quebec  fell  heavily  upon 
the  American  cause.  Washington  had  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  address  and  energy 
of  Arnold,  upon  whom  he  most  relied  in  this 
expedition,  would  effect  a  conquest  Quebec 
contained  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of 
which  the  army  was  in  urgent  need,  and  to 
which  be  looked  for  relief.  Boston,  though 
ostensibly  the  seat  of  war,  was  inactive,  while 
In  every  section  along  the  coast  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  suffering  from  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  English.  Long  Island  and  the  towns 
along  tbe  coast  from  Maine  to  'New  York  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  in  this  way.  Parties  would  land 
at  night  from  the  shipping,  and  drive  off  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  hogs,  Ac.,  while  at  the  same  time 
household  provisions  of  e^ery  kind  were 
stripped  from  the  farmers’  wives  without  re¬ 
muneration  or  remorse. 

Washington  felt  keenly  the  sufferings  of  the 
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coantry.  He  saw  also  that  Congress,  new  in 
its  vocation,  was  able  to  form  bat  an  inadeqaate 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  sustaining  an  army ; 
hence  their  estimate  and  allowance  were  so 
far  short  of  the  absolnte  expenditure  of  the 
camp  as  to  involve  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  perplexities  foreign  to  his  office. 

Congress  had  a  natural  dread  of  military 
leaders  and  standing  armies,  and  did  not  fail 
to  hold  a  tight  curb  upon  the  movements  of 
both,  so  much  so  indeed  that  their  efficiency 
was  often  impeded,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  cause  in  hand — the  liberation  of  the 
country. 

Another  feature  added  to  the  anxieties  of 
Washington.  The  people  at  large,  though 
ready  enough  to  repulse  the  encroachments  of 
the  throne  of  England  upon  Colonial  rights, 
and  ready,  with  their  naturally  excitoble  tem¬ 
perament,  to  raise  themselves  to  sudden  oppo- 
rition,  were  not  in  favor  of  an  entire  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  country.  Many  of  the 
leaders  and  members  of  Congress  still  hoped 
for  a  final  and  amicable  adjustment  of  existing 
difficulties,  when  it  might  be  advisable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance. 

It  is  most  probable  that  Washington  and  a 
few  others  thought  otherwise  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  they  were  prevented  firom  adopting 
measures,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
adopted,  because  of  this  hankering  for  the  rule 
and  friendliness  of  old  England,  which  had 
been  fTom  the  first  a  natural  ingredient  in  the 
Colonial  character.  We  even  find,  so  late  as 
the  11th  of  September,  1775,  that,  when  Wash¬ 
ington  laid  before  his  officers,  in  a  council  of 
war,  a  plan  to  attack  Boston  by  boats,  hoping 
to  carry  the  place  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
aseault  by  water,  the  plan  was  negatived  in  the 
following  words:  “Considering  the  strength 
of  the  enemies’  lines,  and  the  expectation  of  toon 
receiving  tome  in^portant  advices  from  England, 
it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt” 

Had  the  decision  been  otherwise,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  much  after  Mood-shed  and  suffering 
might  have  been  obviated.  The  exhibition  of 
energetic  measnres  upon  the  part  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists  might  have  sooner  taught  their  oppres¬ 
sors  that  a  lion,  though  impoveridied  by  fam¬ 
ine,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

C^AFTKR  XI» 
the  Monk  is  Onward. 

In  following  the  expedition  to  the  Canadu 
we  have  dropped  the  course  of  events  at  the 


head-quarters  of  the  American  army,  which 
it  is  now  necessary  to  resume. 

As  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  American^ 
for  the  sympathy  shown  in  behalf  of  their  cause 
on  the  part  the  great  Pitt  (I  have  before 
stated  that  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  made  to  bear 
his  name  after  the  conquest  of  that  place,  and 
hence  our  city  of  Pittsburg),  I  find  in  the  let¬ 
ter  of  instructions  given  by  Washington  to 
Arnold  on  his  departure  for  Canada  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause : 

“  If  Lord  Chatham’s  son  should  be  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  in  any  way  should  fall  into  your 
power,  you  are  injoined  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  deference  and  respect  You  cannot 
err  in  paying  too  much  honor  to  the  eon  of  so 
illustrious  a  character  and  so  true  a  friend  to 
America.” 

Further  instructions  betray  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  beneficence  which  so  largely  char¬ 
acterised  the  great  man,  designed  to  protect 
the  Canadians  in  their  lives,  property,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Arnold  seems  to  have  acted  up  to  his 
directions  in  this  case,  and  to  have  subordi¬ 
nated  himself  to  Montgomery  as  his  superior  in 
command  without  hesitation. 

While  Washington  thus  wrote  volumes  of 
letters  in  his  official  capacity,  we  learn  from 
internal  evidence  that  “  Lady  WasMngton,” 
as  she  was  now  called,  was  not  neglected.  So 
noble  a  spirit  and  so  tender  a  husband  would 
not  be  remiss  in  this  respect.  The  night 
before  the  council  of  war  to  which  we  have 
referred,  he  writes  a  long  letter  to  bis  brother, 
Augustine,  in  which  he  details  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and  winds  up  with,  “  Love  to  my 
dster  and  the  little  ones.” 

A  few  days  after  he  writes  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Virginia  in  regard  to  his  lands  on  the 
Ohio,  requesting  him  to  protect  his  interests 
there  by  taking  the  proper  steps  to  secure  hia 
claim.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  his  endea¬ 
vors  to  settle  the  lands,  and  of  the  losses  which 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  and 
incapacity  of  his  agenta  The  letter  is  valua¬ 
ble  as  exhibiting  the  fullness  of  the  man  who 
is  doing  so  much  in  so  many  departments, 
and  yet  is  never  bustling;  or  hurried,  but  sits 
like  a  Jove  directing  the  leaser  gods.  At  the 
close  of  his  letter  he  gratifies  his  friend 
some  military  information,  which  exhibits  the 
exact  state  of  the  two  armies  at  this  time : 

“  The  enemy  and  we  are  very  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  Our  advanced  works  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  theirs,  and  the 
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main  bodies  of  the  two  armies  scarcely  a  mile 
apart  We  see  ererything  that  passes,  and 
that  is  all  we  can  do,  as  they  keep  close  on 
the  two  peninsolas  of  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  both  of  which  are  sorroonded  by  ships 
of  war  and  floating  batteries,  and  tiie  narrow 
necks  of  land  leading  into  them  are  fortified 
In  snch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  forced  without 
a  very  considerable  slanghter,  if  practicable 
at  alL” 

The  perils  of  the  Inhabitants  along  the 
coast  was  a  perpetnal  sonrce  of  alarm  to  the 
counties.  Already  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  Stonington  had  been  bombarded 
by  the  enemy,  and  acts  of  minor  atrocity  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  Washington  was  beset 
with  applications  for  troops  to  defend  the 
coast,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  Congress 
had  resolutely  declared  that  each  Province 
must  defend  itself  by  its  own  militia,  other¬ 
wise  the  main  body  would  have  dwindled 
away  before  successive  demands,  and  the 
great  contest  for  freedom  have  been  narrowed 
down  to  a  war  of  defense  and  protection  from 
pirates  and  marauders. 

Connecticut  had  suffered  ceverely  from  the 
foraging  parties  and  naval  insolence  of  the 
enemy,  the  latter  hovering  along  the  coast  in 
a  constantly  threatening  attitude,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  inhabitanta  In  this  emergency 
Governor  Trumbull  had  detained  some  levies 
designed  for  the  army  at  Cambridge  to  defend 
the  coast  at  home.  Washington,  in  the  stress 
of  the  occasion,  knowing  the  absolute  necessi¬ 
ty  of  preserving  a  full  supply  at  this  point,  in 
view  of  the  main  British  army,  had  perempto¬ 
rily  ordered  these  levies  to  be  marched  to 
their  original  destination.  Governor  Trum¬ 
bull  felt  himself  aggrieved  at  the  informality 
of  an  order  without  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  his 
own  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  closed  a 
long,  cold  letter  of  explanation  with  the 
phrase :  “  I  am,  with  great  respect  for  your 
penonal  character,”  Ac. 

Washington  was  not  indifi'erent  to  the  esti¬ 
mation  In  which  his  acts  were  held,  and  his 
reply  to  Trumbull  affbrds  a  truly  lovely  in¬ 
sight  to  the  heart  of  the  writer.  It  was  also 
necessary  that  the  officials  of  the  several  col¬ 
onies  should  sse  and  recogniie  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  his  public  acts,  otherwise  the  dis- 
oontent  would  be  likely  to  spread,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  of  conse¬ 
quence  suffer. 

To  me  the  words  of  Trumbull  seem  petty 


Washington, 

and  impertinent,  like  those  of  a  man  whose 
own  egotism  is  uppermost,  and  who  is  blinded 
by  his  own  self-love,  and  unmindful  of  the 
claims  of  others.  The  forbearance  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  simple  good  faith  which  breathes 
through  all  his  letters  are,  in  his  reply  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Trumbull,  admirably  displayed : 

“  It  gives  me  rc^  concern  to  observe  by 
yours  that  you  should  think  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  my  personal  and  public 
character,  and  confine  your  esteem  to  the 
former.  Upon  a  perusal  of  mine  of  the  8th 
inst  I  cannot  think  it  bears  the  construction 
you  have  put  upon  it,  and  unless  that  con¬ 
struction  was  the  most  obvious,  I  should  have 
hoped  that  the  yeq^ct  I  really  have  for  you, 
and  which  I  flattered  myself  I  had  manifested, 
would  have  called  for  the  most  favorable.  *  * 
If  to  the  other  fatigues  and  cares  of  my  sta¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  added  of  giving  reasons  fw 
all  orders,  and  explaining  the  grounds  and 
principles  on  which  they  are  formed,  my  per¬ 
sonal  trouble  would  perhaps  be  of  the  least 
concern.  The  public  would  be  most  af¬ 
fected.” 

Had  it  been  Alexander,  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
or  Napoleon  who  had  been  addressed  in  the 
manner  above  related,  they  would  have  met 
the  impertinence  by  contempt  or  defiance,  for 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  the  conditions  and  character  of 
their  respective  people  would  have  borne 
them  out  in  any  course  they  might  see  fit  to 
pursue;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise,  in  the 
early  steps  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  great 
Washington. 

Besides  the  often  conflicting  views  of  the 
several  Colonies,  each  one  an  independent 
State,  the  difficulties  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  were  further  augmented  by  the  jealous¬ 
ies  of  a  stern,  irritable  democracy  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  its  own  power.  Hence  the  great 
man  saw  (h>m  the  first  the  absolute  need  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation. 

I  cannot  enough  commend  the  noble,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  manly  q>irit  everywhere  betrayed  in 
the  letters  of  Washington.  If  I  were  asked 
what  course  of  reading  I  would  recommend  a 
young  man  to  form  his  mind  and  heart  to 
habits  of  thought,  and  sentiments  of  virtue,  I 
would  say  again  and  agidn,  read  the  writings 
of  Washington. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  been  en¬ 
listed  only  for  one  year,  and  the  term  of  serw- 
ioe  of  very  many  of  them  mqtired  on  the  first 
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of  Janaaiy.  IJnlesB  new  recruits  eonld  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  was  evident  the  army  would  soon 
dwindle  into  insigniOcance.  It  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  the  British  hoped  the  seTerities  of 
one  campaign  would  cool  the  patriotic  fervor 
of  the  country,  the  army  would  disi^pear, 
and  the  leaders  meet  that  “condign  punish¬ 
ment  reserved  for  rebels,”  of  which  General 
Gage  had  before  spoken  in  his  letter  to  the 
American  Commander-in  Chief. 

Both  armies  were  busy  fortifying  their  re¬ 
spective  posts ;  but  little  of  moment  was  done 
on  either  side.  The  scantiness  of  powder  pre¬ 
vented  the  American  army  from  making 
the  onset  they  otherwise  might.  Late  in 
August,  however,  having  received  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  they  were  eager  to  test  its 
quality  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
rumored,  also,  that  the  Briti^,  short  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  tired  of  their  close  quarters,  were 
preparing  for  a  sortie. 

In  this  emergency  Washington  sent  at  nig^t 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  a 
rising  ground  upon  Charlestown  Neck,  within 
musket-shot  of  the  foe.  As  the  day  dawned 
the  sentinels  were  astonished  to  find  them¬ 
selves  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  who  had  so 
skillfully  and  silently  used  the  opportunities 
of  the  night  that  their  position  was  won  with¬ 
out  suspicion.  A  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
British  cannon  on  Bunker  Hill  ensued,  but 
with  no  material  damage  to  the  Americans. 

This  advanced  post,  however,  was  of  great 
value  to  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  annoy 
the  enemy  with  a  nine-pouuder,  which  soon 
sank  one  of  the  floating  batteries  stationed  to 
guard  Charlestown  Neck ;  but  the  state  of  their 
ammunition  forbade  any  very  decided  demon¬ 
strations.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  glad 
of  any  appearance  of  activity,  and  tradition 
asserts  that  they  amused  themselves  greatly 
over  their  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  they 
christened  the  “  Long  Nine.” 

The  disasters  of  the  British  army  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  Government  confessed  itself  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  General 
Gage,  to  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity  was 
imputed  the  disgrace.  He  was  recalled  early 
in  autumn,  and  General  Howe,  the  brother  of 
the  lamented  young  officer  of  that  name  who 
perished  at  Ticonderoga,  supidied  his  place. 

General  Gage  was  recalled  just  as  he  had 
made  the  astounding  discovery,  to  quote  hia 
own  words,  that  “  the  rebels  were  not  the  des¬ 


picable  rabble  too  many  had  supposed  them 
to  be.”  When  a  people  have  determined 
upon  any  great  change,  whether  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  church,  it  is  always  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  the  pnddering  ministers  of  each  are  able 
to  understand  their  meaning. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  country  had 
suffered  from  insufficient  harvests,  and  the 
ordinary  supplies  of  commerce  and  the  fidt- 
eries.  Men  who  had  used  the  hoe  and  the 
plow,  the  harpoon  and  fishing-line,  the  helm 
and  the  anchor,  were  now  busy  in  learning  the 
drill  of  the  soldier,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  pe<q>le  at  home,  the  women,  old  men 
and  young  children,  would  suffer  for  lack  of 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  army. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  the  women  of  that 
day  be  it  said,  that  they  did  not  fold  their 
hands  in  pining  discontent,  but  well-bom  and 
gentle-bred  dames  learned  the  use  of  spindle 
and  loom,  and  worked  diligently  to  supply 
household  wants,  while  their  husbands  and 
fathers  fought  for  freedom,  and  died  in  the 
contest.  Many  a  mother  sent  her  boy  of  fif¬ 
teen  to  the  field  with  the  spirit  of  a  Spartan, 
and  many  a  one  eat  at  her  needle  weeping  for 
the  mere  child  who  had  fallen  in  the  defense 
of  hia  country.  The  author  remembers  hear¬ 
ing  an  old  man  tell  how  he,  from  the  forests 
of  Maine,  begged  to  go  to  the  wars,  but  being 
too  young  and  too  short  for  the  ranks,  he  im¬ 
portuned  to  stay  as  drummer  in  the  corps. 
His  fine  ear  and  entliusiasm  rendered  him,  a 
child  of  fourteen  years,  a  great  favorite  in  the 
army,  and  he  closed  his  relation  by  saying,  “  I 
was  not  allowed  to  fight,  but  I  tell  you  1  put 
battle  into  my  drum-sticks.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  leaders  in  Congress,  however  cautiously 
the  subject  may  have  been  broached,  however 
timid  the  feeble,  and  reserved  the  interested, 
it  was  evident  the  country  was  ripe  for  revo¬ 
lution.  In  the  most  secluded  hamlets,  in 
cities,  villages  or  roadsteads,  the  sutject  was 
everywhere  discussed,  and  yet  so  greatly  had 
the  energies  of  the  people  been  cramped  by 
the  measures  of  the  British  Government,  and 
so  impoverished  had  they  been  kept  by  the  re¬ 
strictions  upon  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  that  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  contest  would  involve  much  suf¬ 
fering  upon  every  class  of  people ;  that  the 
losses  of  the  army  would  be  comparatively  a 
small  part  of  the  loss  in  the  progress,  culture, 
and  energies  of  the  wlude  masa  of  the  popula- 
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tion.  The  fields  were  often  tilled  by  women  i 
and  children,  or  lay  fallow  for  lack  of  bands  { 
to  work  them ;  education  languished,  the 
church  of  God  showed  few  worshipers,  while 
every  month  showed  the  cruelty,  rapacity  and 
arrogance  of  the  foe  to  be  nnabated.  War  is 
always  a  terrible  evil,  but  the  war  of  our  Rev¬ 
olution  was  made  still  more  dreadful  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  people  of  the  same  language 
and  religion,  who  bad  hitherto  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  brethren,  that  were  now  arrayed 
against  each  other. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  surprising  that 
enlistments  came  in  slowly.  The  first  flush 
of  excitement  had  subsided,  and  now  men  nat¬ 
urally,  as  the  cold  weather  approached,  turned 
their  thoughts  homeward.  Every  man  felt 
himself  to  be  a  free  man,  and  hence  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  army  was  repugnant  to  his  habits, 
as  it  is  even  to  this  day  repugnant  to  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  our  people 

Elarly  in  October  a  Committee  of  Congress 
visited  Washington’s  head-quarters  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  the  subject  of  bombarding  the 
city  of  Boston  became  the  topic  under  consid¬ 
eration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Wash¬ 
ington  was  not  an  adventurous  military  lead¬ 
er,  allowed  to  carry  on  the  war  in  his  own 
way,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  bad  been 
the  better  way,  and  had  saved  time,  expense, 
and  men  to  the  country ;  so  far  from  this,  he 
was  under  the  eyes  of  a  vigilant  body  of  men, 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  constantly 
afflicted  with  the  incubus  of  a  military  auto¬ 
crat,  who,  like  another  Ca»ar,  might  usurp 
the  liberties  of  bis  country,  and  every  man 
held  himself,  like  another  Brutus,  ready  to 
avenge  the  injury. 

The  burning  of  Boston  was  at  length  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  army  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  quiescence,  till  some 
movement  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy  should 
indicate  a  counter-action. 

Even  the  Tories,  shut  up  in  the  city,  grew 
restless  under  their  conflniment,  most  espe¬ 
cially  as  all  business  was  at  a  stand,  and  their 
resources  fast  dwindling  under  the  exactions  of 
the  military  officials.  To  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom,  there  as  elsewhere,  the  state  of  the  city 
was  one  to  excite  sorrow  no  less  than  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  old  North  Church  was  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  under  the  needs  of  the  army  for  fuel, 
while  the  old  South  was  converted'  into  a 
riding-school  for  the  practice  of  the  dragoons 
under  Burgoyne.  Fanenil  Hall  was  used  for 
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barracks,  and  !n  place  of  the  stirring  appeals 
of  Otis  and  Adams  resounded  with  the  ribald 
mirth  of  the  soldiery.  Nothing  belonging  to 
the  rebels  was  held  sacred  in  their  eyes.  To 
add  to  the  discontent  of  the  people.  Lord 
Howe  issued  proclamations  forbidding  any  per^ 
son  from  leaving  the  city  without  a  pass  from 
him ;  their  persons  also  were  to  be  rigidly 
searched,  to  preclude  the  carrying  away  of 
money,  provisions,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
any  intercourse  with  the  Provincial  army. 
They  were  also  commanded  to  form  themselves 
into  companies,  subject  to  officers  of  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment. 

It  began  to  be  apparent  that  the  Tories 
would  have  to  be  disarmed,  and  a  vigilant 
watch  was  kept  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  by  the  crown.  Indeed,  in  our 
day,  we  wonder  that  this  was  not  sooner  done ; 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
persons  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  country, 
timid  and  time-serving,  still  hoped  that  a  re¬ 
conciliation  would  take  place  between  the 
Coloaies  and  mother  country,  and  they  were 
not  willing  to  adopt  extreme  measurea 

In  the  meanwhile  the  army  was  making 
steady  approaches  to  the  city,  having  secured 
several  important  points,  which  they  continued 
to  fortify  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  capture  of  a  brigantine  off  Cape 
Ann,  by  Captain  Manly,  loaded  with  munitions 
of  war,  infused  new  life  and  hope  in  the  army. 
It  was  evident  that  Boeton  must  be  evacuated, 
or  sufier  the  devastation  of  a  bombardment 
at  some  time,  provided  a  sufficiency  of  powder 
could  anywhere  be  procured. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in,  but  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  mild.  Washington  had  nat¬ 
urally  hoped  that  his  wife,  Martha,  would 
welcome  him  home  before  the  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivals.  This  the  state  of  the  country  forbade, 
and  he  suffered  greatly  with  anxiety  on  her 
account.  Virginia  had  been  'declared  under 
martial  law,  and  she  was  urged  to  flee  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge,  which  she  declined  to  do,  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  sympathy  and  protectioa  of 
the  people  in  case  of  danger. 

Washington  now  invited  her  to  visit  him  in 
his  camp  at  Cambridge,  which  die  accordingly 
did.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  all  these  let¬ 
ters  which  passed  between  the  great  man  and 
bis  wife  were  destroyed,  and  we  are  left  to 
record  Uie  fact  and  utter  our  regret 

Washington  found  himself  relieved  by  her 
presence  of  many  of  the  details  of  giving  and 
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receiring  risits,  as  she  was  a  ladj  of  much 
tact  and  aflhbilitj.  More  gajet^  also  pre- 
railed,  and  the  somber  aspect  of  war  became 
softened  down  to  the  amenities  of  social  life. 
Parties  were  made,  and  invitations  accepted, 
and  fair  dames  danced  with  brave  men,  and  Mrs. 
Washington  was  even  able  to  give  a  feast  on 
“  twelfth  night,”  the  anniversary  of  her  bridal. 

The  great  man  did  not  forget  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  now  that  it  was  bereft  of  its  elegant  mis¬ 
tress.  Writing  to  Lund  Washington,  he  thus 
provides  for  an  honorable  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  suffering  corn-patriots.  He 
writes: 

“  Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  poor  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  go 
away  hungry.  If  any  of  this  kind  of  people 
should  be  in  want  of  corn,  supply  their  neces¬ 
sities,  provided  it  does  not  encourage  them  in 
idleness ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giv¬ 
ing  my  money  in  charity  to  the  amount  of 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  when  you  think 
it  well  bestowed.  What  I  mean  by  saying  I 
have  no  objection  is,  that  it  is  my  desire  it 
should  be  done.  You  are  to  consider  that 


neither  myself  nor  wife  is  now  in  the  way  to 
do  these  good  offices.” 

This  is  one  of  the  few  letters  of  Wadiington 
which  betray  haste  and  pre-occupation,  being 
less  explicit  and  concise  than  his  ordinary 
correspondence.  I  should  say  that  the  passage 
of  Lady  Washington  through  the  country  wa,B 
marked  by  lavish' attentions  and  honors,  both 
from  the  people  and  civil  authorities.  Her 
son,  Custis,  now  married  to  his  young  wife, 
accompanied  her,  and  the  state  observed  on 
the  occasion  was  not  inconsiderable.  A  splen¬ 
did  chariot,  four  horses  of  the  finest  Virginia 
breed,  with  black  postillions  in  scarlet  and 
white  liveries,  afforded  an  almost  regal  dis¬ 
play.  In  the  letters  of  Washington  we  find 
courteous  returns  of  thanks  for  the  civilities 
afforded  his  wife  on  this  occasion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  this  seems 
undemocratic,  that  we  had  not  yet  cast  off 
royal  rule,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  engine  that  crowned  heads 
go  from  point  to  point  with  the  simplicity  of 
ordinary  citizens.  Formerly,  families  of  wealth 
and  distinction  patterned  after  royal  rule. 


A  DAY  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 


TO  a  New  Yorker  the  name  of  Long  Island 
is  suggestive  of  pine  trees  and  waste  land, 
mingled  with  visions  of  villages  springing  up 
therein  under  the  pencil  of  the  speculator,  laid 
out  regularly  into  building  lots  at  five  dollars 
an  acre.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  idea  is  fully 
justified  by  a  ride  through  it  in  the  smoky  and 
ill-ventilated  cars  of  the  badly  sustained  rail¬ 
road  which  divides  It  longitudinally  from  end 
to  end.  The  prospect  from  the  windows  of 
these  agreeable  vehicles  is  made  up  chiefiy  of 
broad  plains,  mushroom  villages,  innocent  of 
a  single  tree  or  flowering  shrub,  and  standing 
wholly  and  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  im¬ 
mense  pine  forests,  with  here  and  there  an 
opening  of  charred  and  blackened  stumps, 
burned  ont  by  a  stray  spark  from  the  mis¬ 
chievous  locomotive  which  the  good  people 
of  the  island  regarded  in  the  beginning  as  a 
dire  calamity,  sent  ftom  Heaven  to  chastise 
them  for  their  sins.  Now  they  begin  to  think 
better  of  it,  and  to  recognise  its  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  slow  mail  coach  and  market 
wagon  of  olden  times  in  carrying  themselves 
and  their  letters,  their  com  and  their  potatoes 


to  town  in  less  time  than  their  sires  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  Yet  this  does  not  count  for  so 
much  after  all,  for  they  live  so  long  that  they 
can  afford  to  take  time  for  everything.  Gray 
heads  are  seen  plentifully  scattered  through 
the  churches,  and  the  three  score  and  ten 
years  allotted  to  mankind  in  general  are  often 
increased  by  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  have  said  that  the  ride  through  “  the 
island,”  as  it  is  familiarly  termed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  is  anything  else  than  enchanting, 
and  truly  the  stranger  who  gleans  his  whole 
opinion  of  it  from  this  melancholy  journey 
will  be  apt  ever  afterward  to  regard  it  with 
a  holy  horror.  Yet  this  shows  the  very  great 
danger  of  being  misled  by  superficial  appear¬ 
ances.  On  each  side  of  this  barren  strip  of 
land,  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  a 
special  providence  for  the  entire  and  exclusive 
use  of  those  infernal  machines  yclept  locomo¬ 
tives,  lie  broad  tracts  of  fertile  land,  with 
pleasant  and  quiet  little  villages,  and  a 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  proverbially  hospita¬ 
ble  population.  The  pine  forest  itself,  which 
stretches  unbroken  for  fifty  miles  through  the 
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midst  of  the  island,  forming  the  backbone  of 
the  fish,  which  the  whole  is  not  unaptly  named, 
was  a  most  attractive  feature  to  the  sports¬ 
man  in  the  days  of  yore.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  deer  and  the  bear,  the 
wolf  and  the  panther  roamed  through  its  dark 
recesses,  and  many  are  the  stories  still  extant 
among  the  “ojdest  inhabitants”  of  their  en¬ 
counters  in  their  youth  with  these  now  almost 
fabulous  animals.  Ten  years  ago  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  pine  woods  was  a  favorite  and  very 
successful  amusement.  Now  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  has  roused  the  timid  ani¬ 
mals  from  their  haunts,  and  driven  them  out 
to  be  extirpated  by  the  hunter. 

The  island  is  worthy  of  study.  One  of  the 
earliest  populated  points  on  the  western  con¬ 
tinent,  yet  lying  so  far  from  the  city  in  its 
eztremest  point — the  difficulty  of  access  ren¬ 
dering  it  almost  as  distant  as  California  or 
Oregon — the  people  grew  into  a  sort  of  iso¬ 
lated  community,  preserving  an  individuality 
which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  cosmo¬ 
polite  Statea  A  journey  to  New  York  was 
the  event  of  a  lifetime ;  and  we  have  some 
ancient  and  revered  friends  now  in  our  mind’s 
eye  who  have  never  yet  enjoyed  that  pleasure, 
and  will  probably  die  without  ever  having  set 
eyes  on  the  promised  land.  The  people 
learned  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources, 
and  also  of  each  other,  and  a  fraternal,  nay, 
almost  a  clannish  feeling  grew  up  among 
them,  which  the  genius  of  steam  is  gradually 
weakening,  but  can  never  quite  obliterate. 
Abroad  Long  Islanders  meet  as  brothers,  and 
the  name  of  their  native  isle  is  a  talisman 
more  potent  in  finding  its  way  to  their  hearts 
than  the  tokens  of  a  masonic  brotherhood. 

Traditions  abound  there  too,  and  there  is 
legendary  lore  enough  floating  about  among 
the  ancients  of  the  villages  to  make  the  for¬ 
tune  of  an  antiquarian.  Tales  of  Indian  cun¬ 
ning  and  ferocity  balked  by  the  white  man’s 
superior  skill,  of  surprises  and  invasions  in 
the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls,  of  armed 
ships  and  torpedo-boats  lying  in  wait  outside 
the  harbor,  and  intriguing  with  secret  friends 
on  shore,  of  mysterious  adventures  and  darkly 
suspected  intrigues,  of  hidden  treasures  buried 
in  the  sands  by  Kidd  and  his  pirate  crew,  of 
treasure  ships  wrecked  on  the  bars  and  bury¬ 
ing  their  wealth  of  massive  ingots  and  foreign 
coin  in  the  shifting  sands,  one  of  wjiich  even 
now  washes  up  occasionally  at  the  feet  of  the 
astonished  fisherman — all  these  the  grand¬ 


parents  in  the  chimney  comer  tell  even  now 
to  the  children,  who  listen  with  wondering 
eyes  to  what  they  may  some  day  weave  into 
the  tissue  of  an  absorbing  fiction.  Neither  are 
interesting  localities  wanting;  houses  and 
churches  stand  here  and  there  riddled  by  the 
Revolutionary  bullets,  mute  tokens  of  those 
days,  the  memory  of  which  we  should  never 
forget  to  cherish ;  here  was  the  site  of  an  In¬ 
dian  encampment ;  under  this  tree  was  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  which  bound  the  Indian  in 
firm  friendship  to  his  white  brother,  for  the 
Long  Islanders  houghl  their  lands  instead  of 
stealing  them ;  and  here  on  the  west  end  was 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Long  Island. 

Though  now  reckoned  as  a  suburb  by  her 
pretentions  neighbor.  Long  Island  has  not 
always  stood  in  that  position.  For  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  after  its  first  settlement,  in  1640, 
it  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  first  occupied  by 
permanent  settlers  for  the  purpose  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits;  in  it  were  formed  the  first 
towns,  and  in  tiie  easternmost  of  these  towns, 
near  Montauk  Point  and  at  Flatbush,  were  the 
first  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  of 
New  York  erected  and  put  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  this  all ;  these  early  settlers, 
Dutch  at  one  extremity  and  English  at  the 
other,  diflering  in  nationality,  the  one  pulling 
toward  New  England  and  the  other  toward 
New  Amsterdam  with  so  much  force  as  almost 
to  rend  the  island  asunder,  still  agreed  on  the 
point  of  granting  the  largest  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  to  all  in  this  land  especially  designed 
for  freedom ;  and  upon  its  soil  no  one  was 
ever  persecuted  or  disfranchised  for  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  or  executed  for  heresy  or 
witchcraft  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  these 
early  settlers  were  somewhat  progressive  in 
their  ideas,  according  to  the  modern  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  for  we  read  in  a  clipping 
from  a  time-stained  newspaper  of  that  date, 
that  “  at  an  election  in  Queens  County,  held  at 
>  Jamaica,  June  2,  1737,  two  things  were  noted 
as  very  remarkable — first,  that  the  Quakers 
were  divided ;  and  second,  that  two  old  wid¬ 
ows  tendered  and  were  allowed  ta  vote.”  And 
the  journal  goes  on  in  the  satirical  style  in 
which  newspapers  are  apt  to  indulge  on  like 
occadons  to  say  that  “  it  was  said  that  they 
would  be  chosen  constables  for  the  next  year.” 
The  first  legislative  assembly,  convened  in 
1683,  was  procured  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  and  was  prin> 
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cipally  composed  of  its  representatiTes.  All 
tticse  things  do  the  Long  Islanders  tell  yon 
with  pride  as  a  proof  that  their  country  was 
among  the  pioneers  of  civilization. 

The  south  side  of  the  island  is  very  attrac- 
tive  to  pleasure-seekers,  and  an  especial  terror 
to  navigators.  Along  the  southern  coast 
Stretches  a  bay  fifty  miles  in  length — a  perfect 
paradise  for  yatching — and  separated  iVom 
the  ocean  by  a  narrow  sand-beach.  From 
Coney  Island  to  Montauk  Point  there  is  not  a 
■ngle  harbor  that  can  be  entered  by  a  sea- 
vessel,  and  the  unlucky  ship  that  is  driven  by 
a  tempest  toward  this  dangerous  shore  is  in¬ 
evitably  doomed ;  no  earthly  power  can  save 
her.  To  add  to  the  danger,  a  long  sand-bar 
stretches  along  the  beach  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  distant  from  it,  ready  to  receive 
the  unfortunate  vessels,  and  to  grind  them  to 
{Meces  beyond  the  hope  of  succor.  Most  fatal 
has  this  coast  been  to  vessels  in  past  years. 
But  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sea  smooth, 
it  is  really  delightful  to  watch  them  from  the 
sand  hills  as  they  glide  along  the  horizon, 
nearing  and  standing  off  at  will,  and  coquet¬ 
ting  with  the  dangerous  shore  which  they 
would  hasten  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Excursions  to  this  beach  form  a  very  pleasant 
summer  amusement,  and  one  which  is  liberally 
patronised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
towns.  In  fact,  these  “  beach  parties  ”  are  the 
feature  of  the  summer,  and  rival  the  pic  nics 
of  the  interior  or  the  barbecues  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  We  knew  these  well  in  days  of 
yore  But  the  waves  of  time,  and  cares,  and 
mr.itiplied  thought  had  rolled  between  us  and 
these  beach  hills  until  they  were  well  nigh 
leveled  from  our  memory,  when  a  chance 
meeting  with  a  friend,  Who  has  bis  local  hab¬ 
itation  in  the  very  quietest  little  village  in  all 
Long  Island,  brought  the  scene  back  to  our 
memory.  “Come  down  to  my  bird’s  nest,” 
says  he,  “and  I  will  insure  you  a  genuine 
beach  party,  dinners  add  appetites  included.” 
We  went. 

Our  friend  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After 
riding  a  couple  Of  hours  over  the  delectable 
road  of  which  we  have  before  made  mention, 
including  the  five  miles  of  stage  travel  neces¬ 
sary  to  escape  from  the  wilderness  to  the  land 
of  civilization,  we  reached  his  cottage,  and 
found  all  those  preparations  going  on  of  bak¬ 
ing,  boiling  and  roasting,  which  usually  pre¬ 
cede  a  day  on  the  beach.  We  were  to  start 
early  the  next  morning.  Dr.  R.,  having  the 


health  of  the  neighborhood  in  charge,  could 
only  promise  us  his  company  conditionally,  in 
case  the  people  should  have  the  good  sense  to 
keep  well.  Not  having  implicit  reliance  on 
their  judgment,  however,  he  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  escape  the  calls  of  suffering  humanity 
by  quietly  smuggling  himself  out  of  the  back 
door  early  in  the  morning,  and-  making  bis 
way  to  the  boat  by  a  by-path,  where  he  trium¬ 
phantly  rejoined  ns,  laughing  over  the  success 
of  his  maneuver,  and  displaying  a  case  of 
mysterious-looking  vials  and  lancets  to  prove 
to  us  bow  safe  we  were  under  bis  care,  a  safety 
which  we  begged  him  to  increase  by  sending 
them  down  the  stream. 

We  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  in  fine  spir¬ 
its,  R.  thoroughly  elated  at  being  safe  from 
his  pursuers.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  wind 
fair,  and  our  little  craft  floated  like  a  feather 
at  the  will  of  her  steersman.  Our  captain’s 
name  was  Birch,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Har¬ 
vey  Birch,  the  sea-hero  of  Cooper’s  Spy, 
and  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  his  celebrated  an¬ 
cestor.  Strong,  muscular,  well-proportioned, 
six  foot  two  in  bight,  with  a  countenance  in 
which  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  firmness  al¬ 
most  to  dogmatism,  and  child-like  good-na¬ 
ture  were  strangely  blended,  he  was  a  splendid 
example  of  a  hardy  physique,  and  might  serve 
well  as  an  opposing  illustration  to  those  who 
pretend  that  our  American  race  is  degenerat¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  are  doomed  as  a  nation  to 
go  out  some  day  in  a  whiff  of  smoke,  or,  ex¬ 
haling  into  nervous  energy,  to  vanish  in  thin 
air.  He  guided  the  little  vessel  with  wonder¬ 
ful  dexterity  through  the  serpentine  channels 
which  wound  about  the  numerous  little  islands 
with  which  the  bay  was  studded.  “  You  seem 
to  know  these  passages  well,”  said  we  to  him. 
“  I  should  be  at  home  here  blindfolded  on  the 
darkest  night  that  ever  was  made,”  said  he. 
“  1  was  reared  on  the  bay,  and  I  know  it  and 
love  it.” 

After  a  sail  of  three  or  foqr  miles  we 
reached  the  sand  beach,  which  was  abont  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  covered  with  tufts 
of  coarse  grass  and  low  shrubs.  Here  was  the 
Government  house,  containing  a  metallic  life¬ 
boat,  with  all  other  things  necessary  to  the 
relief  of  wrecked  sailors.  The  Government 
has  ordered  one  of  these  to  be  erected  at  the 
distance  of  every  fifteen  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  furnished  with  all  necessary  apparatus, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
keeper.  Had  this  but  been  done  sooner  many 
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Talaable  IItm  might  hare  been  MTed.  Ae  It 
is  it  ia  a  wise  proviaion  for  the  fatnre. 

We  croeeed  the  aand  hilla  and  atood  before 
the  long,  low  roll  of  the  ocean  wavee.  The 
aea  had  not  pat  on  ita  moat  impoeing  aspect 
for  na ;  the  tide  waa  low  and  the  wavee  broke 
calmly  and  treacheroaaly,  reminding  one  of 
the  aoft  purring  of  a  cat  about  to  take  the 
fatal  leap.  Not  far  off  a  shark  waa  playing 
in  the  waters,  swimming  up  and  down,  and 
looking  at  us  longingly  with  murderous  eyes, 
aa  if  hoping  to  charm  ns  within  hia  reach. 
We  sighed  as  we  looked  at  the  deceitful 
waters.  Not  far  from  here  had  these  smooth 
waves  engulfed  the  Elizabeth  with  her  price¬ 
less  treasure,  burying  in  their  depths  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli  with  her  husband  and  chiid. 
As  we  stood  there  Dr.  R.  gave  us  a  curious 
history  of  a  strange  vessel  that  was  driven  on 
that  identical  spot  then  many  years  ago,  and 
struck  on  the  bar  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  Hastily  loading  or  rather  overloading 
a  boat  with  the  heavy  bags  of  coin  with  which 
the  vessel  seemed  freighted,  the  crew  sprang 
into  it  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  to 
the  shore.  When  almost  within  grasp  of  land 
the  boat  broke  in  the  middie  from  its  too 
great  weight,  and  the  sailors  and  their  cher¬ 
ished  money  were  swallowed  up  in  the  merci¬ 
less  wave.  From  the  bodies  and  the  scattered 
coin  that  were  washed  on  shore  it  was  conjec¬ 
tured  that  these  were  pirates  who,  with  their 
ill-gotten  gains,  had  thus  found  a  watery 
grave ;  for  those  were  the  days  when  pirates 
were  no  myths.  But  the  rumor  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  attracted  many  eager  treasure-seekers  to 
the  spot,  as  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  weight  of  the  coin  would  have  hindered  it 
from  being  washed  away  again  by  the  waves, 
and  in  later  years  a  stray  doubloon  comes 
rolling  up  occasionally  on  the  beach  to  tell 
tales  of  its  lost  fellows. 

We  strolled  over  the  beach  hills,  gathering 
shells  or  tracing  our  names  in  the  moist  sand, 
only  to  see  them  washed  away  again  by  the 
approaching  waves,  until,  under  the  influence 
of  the  keen  air,  we  began  to  think  of  the  sub- 
stantials,  and  to  remember  with  interest  sun¬ 
dry  baskets  and  dishes  that  we  had  seen  care¬ 
fully  packed  away  in  the  cabin  previous  to 
oar  departure.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
new  sentiment  we  speedily  made  our  way  bock 
to  the  boat,  when  we  found  a  repast  prepared 
by  our  careful  provider,  wbicb  we  irore  not 
slow  in  doing  justice  to.  We  have  had  the 
30* 


pleasure  of  assisting  at  some  very  good  din¬ 
ners,  but  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  never 
saw  anything  that  surpassed  the  roast  beef 

and  rice  padding  which  Mrs.  J - had  got 

up  for  our  q>ecial  benefit  on  that  day. 

Our  route  home,  unfortunately  for  the  zest 
of  our  narrative,  was  unbroken  by  incident 
or  accidenk  Onr  good  Harvey  Birch  stood 
like  a  bronze  statue  at  the  helm,  looking  at 
us  occarionally  with  condescending  interest, 
as  benighted  citizens  with  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  ropes  and  spars,  and  unable  to 
boast  of  a  lineage  like  his  own,  in  which  the 
skill  of  a  craft  had  been  handed  down  in  di¬ 
rect  descent  from  father  to  son.  But  we 
think  that  we  won  a  sort  of  regard  from  him, 
for  he  landed  us  graciously,  and  wished  us 
good  night,  hoping  we  had  had  a  pleasant  day. 

On  our  way  to  the  house  we  stopped  to  in¬ 
spect  one  of  those  pure,  cold  springs  which  boil 
up  so  curiously  from  the  sand,  not  ten  feet  from 
the  salt  creek.  For  several  rods  about  the  soil 
was  plentifully  mixed  with  shells,  forming  what 
is  called  a  shell-bank,  and  indicating  the  site 
of  an  Indian  encampment  We  picked  up  some 
of  these  fragments  of  riiells,  opened  by  dusky 
fingers  now  lying  forgotten  somewhere  beneath 
the  soil,  and  the  sanctity  of  whose  grave  has 
probably  been  since  invaded  by  the  plow  of  the 
agriculturist.  Peace  to  their  ashes  I  They 
were  friends  to  the  white  man  ;  and  it  is  said 
by  a  late  historian  of  the  Long  Island  Indians, 
that  “  they  never  formed  a  general  conspiracy, 
even  of  a  single  tribe,  against  the  whites.” 

The  flay  was  over  and  the  pleasure  past, 
yet  a  pleasure  ia  never  wholly  past,  for  the 
memory  of  it  ever  lives,  subject  to  be  recalled 
by  the  most  trivial  incidents  until  the  latest 
day  of  our  lives.  So  we  place  this  among  the 
many  pleasant  memories  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  Long  Island,  and  which  have  risen 
before  us  as  we  have  penned  this  sketch  to 
remind  us  of  the  active  enjoyment  of  them. 
And  we  have  only  to  say  to  the  antiquarian 
seeking  to  preserve  what  will  some  day  be¬ 
come  antiques  in  this  still  young  country,  to 
the  tourist  in  search  of  new  studies  of  land¬ 
scape  and  of  character,  to  the  student  looking 
anxiously  for  solitude  wherein  to  recruit  his 
wearied  brain,  and  to  the  pleasure-seeker, 
wishing  for  new  sources  of  amusement,  that 
here,  in  the  Isle  of  Shells,  as  the  poetic  abor- 
igenes  aptiy  termed  it,  they  may  find  olgecta 
worthy  their  attention  which  are  wanting  in 
other  and  more  celebrated  localities. 


Mrt.  Emily  C.  Judton. 


The  name  of  “  Fanny  Forrester”  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  the  readers  of  oar  lighter  lit- 
eratare.  The  playfulness  of  her  fancy,  the 
chaste  and  sparkling  parity  of  her  vit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  high  moral  tone  prevailing  in 
all  her  writings,  give  her  productions  a  charm 
that  begoiles  many  a  youthful  heart,  and  is 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  frostier  of  her 
readers.  Who  would  ever  guess,  while  fascin¬ 
ated  by  one  of  her  lively  and  exhilarating 
books,  that  the  author  was  one  day  destined  to 


dwell  under  the  palm-trees  of  Burmah,  and  be¬ 
come  a  schoolmistress  to  the  ignorant  heathen 
in  that  tropical  clime — that  the  gay-hearted> 
childlike  Fanny  Forrester  should  be,  one  day, 
the  missionary  wife  of  an  old  man  who  had  al¬ 
ready  committed  her  two  predecessors  to  the 
<<  golden  sands  of  Burmah  1”  And  yet  there  is, 
to  our  mind,  a  moral  beauty  and  even  grandeur, 
in  her  more  recent  relations  which  eclipses 
her  former  glory,  and  excites  our  profoundest 
admiration  for  the  high  and  unselfish  motives 
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n^ch  prompted  her  to  make  so  large  a  lacri- 
flee  for  so  doabtfal  a  good. 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New-York.  Her  childhood  exhibited 
the  nnusnal  combination  of  a  rare  precocity 
with  an  amiable  desire  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  with  whom  she  was  associated. 
Very  early  in  life  she  manifested  an  nnosnal 
tact  in  “  telling  stories,”  which  she  used  to  do 
to  admiring  groups  of  her  companions,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  relinquish  their  sports  to 
listen  to  her  childish  creations.  A  little  later 
in  life  she  used  to  write  her  stories,  and 
would  often  sit  up  all  night  to  complete  them, 
and  afterward  read  them  to  her  playfellows. 
She  also  strong  together  verses  of  consider¬ 
able  merit.  She  embraced  religion  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dean, 
a  missionary  to  China,  then  on  a  visit  to  this 
country.  At  that  time  she  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and 
greatly  desired  to  devote  herself  to  the  work 
of  Ghrbtianizing  heathendom.  But  these  im¬ 
pressions,  as  also  her  religious  fervor,  grad¬ 
ually  wore  away,  and  she  became  fond  of 
worldly  society  and  enjoyments. 

Being  desirous  of  doing  something  toward 
her  own  maintenance  and  the  increase  of  the 
somewhat  limited  resources  of  her  home,  she 
became  a  teacher  in  a  seminary  in  TJtica. 
While  here  she  determined,  also,  to  make  her 
pen  a  source  of  profit  to  herself,  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  the  channel  of  good  things 
to  others.  At  first  her  labors  met  with«n  in¬ 
different  reception  from  the  public,  and  con¬ 


tributed  but  meagerly  to  the  increase  of  her 
means.  In  1844,  by  a  well-directed  and  hap¬ 
py  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  old  New-York 
Mirror,  she  secured  the  good-will  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  fastidious  and  critical  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  was  thus  brought  before  the 
reading  public  in  the  most  favorable  manner. 

Under  the  sobriquet  of  “  Fanny  Forrester,” 
she  became  a  constant  and  ezeeedingiy  popu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  that  literary  journal,  and 
her  letters,  tales,  and  disquisitions  were  copied 
into  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  land,  and 
delighted  and  instructed  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands,  who  still,  and  ever  will,  remember 
her  with  gratitude  and  delight  A  vein  of 
thoughtful  tenderness,  relieved  with  a  gush¬ 
ing  playfulness  that  will  not  be  restrained, 
runs  through  all  her  compositions,  rendering 
them  a  very  acceptable  treat  to  the  readers  of 
light  literature. 

But  this  pleasant  career  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  an  accidental  meeting,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  Mr.  Judson,  whose  wife  she 
became  on  the  2d  of  June,  1846,  and  sailed 
with  him  immediately  after  for  the  new  field 
of  labor  into  which  she  joyfully  entered. 

In  1850  Mrs.  Judson  was  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  her  fond  and  devoted  husband. 
He  died  *on  board  ship,  far  from  home,  and 
left  hb  wife  and  children  almost  strangers  in 
a  heathen  land.  He,  "  the  Christian  hero,” 
sleeps  in  hb  “  unquiet  sepulcher  ”  down  in  the 
far  ocean  caves;  and  she  returned  to  thb 
country  to  train  hb  snfviving  children  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  a  holy  life. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  GOLD. 

By  the  dusky  light,  in  the  days  of  old, 

There  watched  a  figure,  solemn  and  bold. 

On  the  side  of  a  moldy  rock. 

The  stars  from  the  blue  had  quietly  roH’d, 

The  tide  had  grown  fiercer,  the  wind  grown  cold — 
Still  the  figure  sat  as  an  iron  mold 
On  the  side  of  the  dingy  deck. 

Why  I  had  the  world  no  task  for  him. 

That  he  sat  like  a  phantom,  gaunt  and  grim. 

On  the  shipwreck’d  vessel’s  mossy  rim. 

Watching  the  lurid  deep  f 
The  night  grew  stormy,  the  starlight  dim. 


The  Orave  of  Gfold. 


Yet  Btfll  as  a  pillar,  pale  and  slim, 
Did  the  watcher  his  vigil  keep. 


This,  not  the  first  night  tiie  lonely  one  gazed 
On  some  magical  form  in  the  sea — 

This,  not  the  first  night,  all  weary  and  crazed. 
He  sat  till  the  crape-cowl  of  night  was  raised, 
And  the  blossoming  mom  was  flree. 
Watching  the  waves — the  eternal  waves — 

Or  was  it  the  waves  alone  t 
Ah  1  no,  old  ocean’s  deepest  caves, 

With  their  fretted  aisles  and  scnlptored  naves, 
Wonld  glad  not  hearts  of  stone. 


On  a  slimy  rock  that  jutted  high, 
Where  breakers  never  roll’d. 
Fathoms  down  where  the  sea-shells  lie, 
Gleaming  like  stars  beneath  the  eye. 
Making  the  deep  oft  seem  a  sky. 

There  glittered  a  box  of  gold. 


This  what  the  gazer  had  watched  for  years. 
With  his  weird  eyes  growing  old. 
Watching  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears. 
The  waves  that  over  it  fold. 

And  starting  at  every  wind  he  hears. 

As  if  some  bell  had  toll’d. 


He  has  waited  long  for  some  friendly  storm 
To  throw  his  gold  from  the  sea. 
Blessing  each  wavh  as  a  fairy  form 
That’s  sent  to  make  it  free. 


Chis  night  he  watches  with  fiercef  eyes 
How  the  murky  wavelets  swell. 
Marking  the  lowering,  darkening  skies. 
With  a  frenzy  that  seemeth  well. 

For  do  not  the  winds,  with  dolorous  cries. 
Of  a  terrible  tempest  tell? 


Yes!  now  the  storm-king  is  rioting  free, 
Setting  the  winds  in  a  violent  glee, 
Qnick’ning  the  waltzing  of  the  sea 
To  the  measure  of  the  air, 

And  pausing  oft,  as  it  seems  to  be. 

To 'gabble  a  wicked  prayer. 


The  watcher,  undaunted,  sits  firm  and  bold. 
While  the  storm  goes  terribly  on. 

And  the  waves  so  revel  around  hJa  gold. 

That  his  shriveled  cheeks  grow  wan 
As  he  fastens  his  eyes  o’er  the  wealth  untold. 
That  he  measures  his  soul  upon. 


Hark!  did  the  waves  not  heave  a  sigh. 
As  they  mount  in  turrets  up  to  the  sky, 
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Booking  the  battered  ship? 

And  does  not  the  watcher,  with  mnffied  cry, 
Hia  box  of  gold  in  the  air  espy. 

As  ’tie  thrown  on  the  rock  so  clear  and  high. 
Within  hia  yearning  grip  f 
•  •••••• 

A  Inll  has  sncceeded  the  howling  storm. 

And  the  figure  has  reached  his  gold. 

And  now  on  the  rock  he  bendeth  hk  form, 
Becore  in  hia  eager  hold.  y 

The  box  of  gold  is  heavy  and  large. 

And  frosted  with  rarest  pearls. 

Emboss’d  and  traced  like  an  antique  barge. 
With  rubies  in  musical  whorls. 

While  ’round  its  arabesque  moldy  marge 
A  vine  of  emerald  curls. 


It  had  gone  down,  and  the  pirate  crew. 
With  the  fated  vessel’s  shock, 

While  blazed  the  sky  with  a  fiery  hue. 

And  thunder  pealed  through  the  ebon  blue. 
Like  an  awful  dirge  o’er  the  sinking  few. 
Who  ventured  in  vain  the  rock. 


At  length,  with  a  slow  and  nervous  grasp. 
And  half  suspended  breath. 

He  loosens  the  mystical,  golden  clasp. 

To  gaze  at  the  wealth  beneath ; 

He  raises  the  lid,  but  with  startling  gasp. 
As  if  suddenly  stung  by  some  hidden  asp. 
The  watcher  is  pale  as  death. 


A  skeleton,  bleached  like  the  northern  snow. 
Meets  his  eyes  with  a  sightless  stare. 
With  teeth  all  set  in  a  grinning  row. 

And  rotted  and  fallen  hair. 

Its  hands  cross’d  o’er,  as  if  naught  of  woe 
Could  touch  its  calm  despair. 


The  watcher  is  stiff  as  one  frozen  cold 
By  the  winter’s  fiercest  breath. 

For,  though  he  had  always  thought  of  gold. 
He  had  never  thought  of  death. 

And  look!  with  a  spasm  his  arms  are  rais’d 
Pleadingly  upward  to  Heaven, 

While  his  staring  eyes  with  death  are  glazed, 
And  his  palsied  arms  are  shriven. 


He  drops  in  his  coffin— the  grave  of  gold — 
The  lid  goes  down  with  a  heavy  hold. 

And  over  the  rocks  the  box  is  roll’d 
Into  the  ceaseless  sea. 

Now  over  his  form  the  breakers  fold. 

And  like  a  doleful  tale  that  is  told 
The  watcher  will  ever  be. 


D.  E.C. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAIN. 


An  interesting  article  in  the  National  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  in  speaking  of  the  writings  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  remarks  that  the  same  In¬ 
finite  Wisdom  which  has  contrived  pain  for 
onr  protection  has  also  distributed  it  in  a 
manner  which  causes  it  to  fulfill  its  defensive 
purposes  with  the  least  suffering  to  its  sub¬ 
jects.  The  chapters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell 
devoted  to  this  question  in  his  work  on  the 
"  hand  ”  are  alone,  from  their  originality,  and 
the  striking  evidence  they  afford  of  design, 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises. 
The  skin  is  the  advanced  guard  through  which 
every  injury  to  the  other  parts  must  make  its 
way.  The  skin  is,  therefore,  required  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  peculiar  sensibility,  both  for  its 
own  security  and  to  impel  us  to  flinch  from 
the  violence  which  would  hurt  the  flesh  be¬ 
neath.  Forming  onr  notions  of  pain  from 
what  we  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the 
idea  that  the  deeper  the  wound  the  more 
severe  would  be  the  suffering ;  but  this,  says 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  deluuve  and  contrary  to 
the  fact.  “The  surgeon,”  he  adds,  “who 
makes  use  of  the  knife,  informs  the  patient 
that  the  worst  is  over  when  the  skin  is  passed, 
and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  it  is 
found  nedhssary  to  extend  the  outer  incision, 
the  return  to  the  skin  proves  far  more  trying 
than  the  original  cut,  from  the  contrast  which 
It  presents  to  the  comparative  insensibility 
of  the  interior.  The  muscle  is  protected  not 
by  its  own  tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means 
acute,  but  by  the  tenderness  of  its  superflcial 
covering,  which  affords,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “  a 
more  effectual  defense  than  if  onr  bodies  were 
clothed  with  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.”  To 
have  endowed  the  delicate  internal  textures 
with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  gash  from  a 
knife,  or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  would  have  been 
superfluous  torture.  The  end  is  effectually 
attained  by  spreading  over  them  a  thin  layer 
of  highly  sensitive  skin,  which  is  too  intoler¬ 
ant  of  cuts  and  bruises  to  allow  any  harm  to 
approach  it  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avert. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  which  is  thus 
provided  against  occasional  dangers,  the  skin, 
by  its  sensibility,  is  essential  to  our  existence 
nnder  the  hourly  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the 
skin  which  acts  as  a  thermometer  to  tell  us 
whether  the  temperature  is  suited  to  our  or¬ 


ganization,  and  warns  alike  to  shun  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  the  skin  again  which 
prompts  the  instinctive  restlessness  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  entire  frame  from  decay.  A  pantr 
lytic  patient  must  be  supported  upon  soft 
pillows,  and  his  position  frequently  changed 
by  the  nurse,  or  the  uninterrupted  pressure 
upon  the  same  surface  stops  the  flow  of  blood, 
of  which  the  consequence  is  a  speedy  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  part,  mortiflcation,  and  death. 
When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  this  fact,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  bid  them 
observe  how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him, 
they  had  moved  upon  their  seats  that  they 
might  shift  the  weight  of  their  bodies  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  portions  which  were  beginning  to  be 
cramped.  “Were  you  constrained,”  he  said, 

“  to  retain  one  position  during  the  whole  hour 
you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame.”  Even  in  the 
unconsciousness  of  slumber  the  contrivance 
continues  to  act,  and  were  it  otherwise,  sleep,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  “  nature’s  sweet  restorer,”  would 
derange  the  circulation  and  cripple  our  frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system 
sensibilities  which  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so 
that  while  both  shall  be  acutely  alive  to  their 
appropriate  stimulus,  one  or  either  may  be 
dead  to  the  appiication  which  rouses  and  tor¬ 
tures  the  other.  “  A  man  who  had  his  Anger 
tom  off,’’  “  so  as  to  hang  by  the  tendon  only , 
came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  I  shall  now 
see,  said  the  surgeon,  whether  this  man  has 
any  sensibility  in  bis  tendon.”  He  laid  a  cord 
along  the  finger,  and,  blindfolding  the  patient, 
cut  across  the  tendon.  “  Tell  me,”  he  asked, 
“  what  have  I  cut  across?”  “  Why,  you  have 
cut  across  the  cord,  to  be  sure,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  The  tendon  was  as  insensible  as  the 
string  i^lf.  Further  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  tendons  of  the  muscle,  the  ligi^ents 
which  hold  together  the  joints,  the  cartilages 
that  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  where  they  work  upon  one  another,  feel 
neither  cuts  nor  buraa  But  there  is  a  very 
different  result  if  they  are  submitted  to  stretch¬ 
ing,  laceration,  and  concussion.  Then  they 
raise  the  warning  voice  of  pidn,  and,  obtuse 
to  what  might  seem  a  more  agonizing  species 
of  injury,  they  are  intolerant  of  the  less.  The 
reason  is  ob'^ons.  The  skin  is  the  fence  to 
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the  inner  membranes  from  the  first  class  of 
evils,  bat  if  the  skin  is  to  hare  the  play  and 
power  of  adaptation  which  is  essential  to  its 
fnnctions,  its  very  suppleness  would  prove  to 
be  too  great  a  check  upon  the  movements 
which  affect  the  cartilages,  the  ligaments,  and 
tendons.  These,  consequently,  are  made  im¬ 
patient  of  concussion,  of  tearing,  and  of 
stretching,  that  we  might  not  leap  from  hights, 
run  with  violence,  or  twist  our  joints  with  a 
force  inconsistent  with  the  strength  of  the 
human  fabric.  The  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle 
diows  how  sufficient  is  the  punishment  to  put 
a  check  upon  any  excesses  of  the  kind.  Ex¬ 
change  the  sensibilities,  confer  npon  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  are  interposed  between  the 
joints  that  tie  them  together  the  same  feelings 
both  in  kind  and  degree  which  belong  to  the 


skin,  and  the  common  movements  of  the  body, 
or  even  the  weight  of  one  foot  upon  another, 
would  have  been  attended,  says  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  with  as  much  suffering  as  we  experience 
when  we  walk  upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

The  above  fully  explains  the  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  which  formerly  attended  cap¬ 
ital  as  well  as  minor  surgical  operations ;  in 
every  case  of  the  kind  more  or  less  reaction 
or  inflammation  followed  the  operation,  caus¬ 
ing  great  prostration.  Now  the  greater  part 
of  these  difficulties.are  overcome.  The  use  of 
chloroform  produces  a  condition  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  that  prevents  prostration ;  hence 
we  have  little  or  no  reaction  or  inflammation, 
and  since  this  discovery  the  per  centage  of 
cures  in  all  capital  surgical  operations  is  over 
seventy-five  per  cent 
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Decatur,  Nebraska,  Oct.  15,  1858. 
TlfTSSRS.  EDITORS: — Among  your  numer- 
JjX  ous  readers  your  Magazine  has  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers,  not  alone  for  its  fine  expres¬ 
sions  of  manhood,  but  for  the  earnestness, 
parity,  and  completeness  of  womanly  expres¬ 
sion  also.  It  does  not  need  praise  from  me, 
as  you  already  know  my  appreciation  of  it 
My  experience  as  a  tourist  and  pioneer  has 
served  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  every  effort 
to  advance  truth,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
every  progressive  element  to  secure'  for  it  a 
place  in  every  heart  With  my  present  sur¬ 
roundings  I  can  easily  compare  the  highest 
culture  with  that  of  the  untutored  ludian. 
Spread  out  before  me  on  this  magnificent  pano¬ 
rama  of  nature  I  see  a  thriving  embryo  city, 
with  its  intelligent  and  enterprising  popula¬ 
tion,  surrounded  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
husbandmen,  who  are  already,  by  their  toil 
and  culture,  beginning  to  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  this  section  of  Nebraska. 
Leas  than  three  years  ago  this  was  only  known 
as  the  hunting  ground  for  the  Omaha,  and 
we  yet  number  seven  hundred  of  this  tribe 
within  ten  miles  of  ns.  Some  few  weeks  since 
a  party  of  twenty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
residents  of  our  city  (and  your  bumble  servant 
included),  made  a  visit  to  their  principal  vil¬ 
lage,  and  saw  them  in  their  own  homes,  or 
rather  lodges,  where  they  reside,  except  when 


out  upon  their  semi-annual  hunts  or  paying  a 
visit  to  other  tribes  in  the  Territory.  The 
Omaha  chiefs  are  more  intelligent  than  most 
of- their  red  brethren,  and  claim  to  be  the  first, 
and  that  from  them  the  other  tribes  have 
originated.  They  appear  friendly  and  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  attention  shown  them  by  the  white 
people,  and  in  some  few  instances  bestow  pre¬ 
sents,  such  as  a  pony  or  a  buffalo  robe,  or 
something  which  they  esteem  valuable  among 
themselves.  Their  lodg<»  are  spacious,  and 
they  appear  to  be  ampl;  supplied  with  every¬ 
thing  which  they  considt  r  necessary  to  insure 
them  comfort  and  happiness.  Much  as  we 
deplore  their  want  of  civilization,  they  do  not 
recognize  their  own  wants.  Some  few  of  them 
are  commencing  to  'cultivate  farms,  and  are 
building  houses  in  place  of  huts.  Gradually, 
as  civilization  advances,  they  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  their  hunting  grounds 
and  turn  their  atteution  to  farming.  They  do 
not  at  present  readily  avail  themselves  of 
what  opportunities  are  given  them  to  educate 
their  children,  but  need  importuning  to  allow 
them  to  be  in  schools. 

They  watch  the  white  man  with  an  earnest 
expression,  and  no  doubt  meet  often  in  coun¬ 
cil  to  deliberate  about  the  security  of  their 
race.  They  fear  and  dread  their  final  exter¬ 
mination,  which  is  inevitable.  Gradually  they 
will  become  civilized  1^  intercourse  with  our 
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people,  bat  not  epeedily,  and  never  fully. 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  Territory,  three 
months  ago,  I  have  had  some  opportunities 
for  seeing  frontier  life.  I  find  the  interest  in¬ 
creases,  the  farther  west  we  advance,  to  see  the 
whole  country  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  Every 
week  companies  are  leaving  for  points  west 
of  us,  where  towns  and  cities  are  commenced, 
and  as  nicely  delineated  upon  paper  as  the 
lithographist,  with  his  well-directed  genius,  is 
competent  to  portray.  This  must  be  the  germ 
of  a  more  powerful  agency,  than  we  can  now 
fully  anticipate ;  the  link  in  a  chain  that  is  to 
reach  far  into  the  future  of  our  country’s 
prosperity.  This  is  simply  recognizing  the 
great  law  of  progress  which  pervades  all  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  we  turn  back  and  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  New  England,  and  trace  its 
progress  to  our  present  proud  position,  we 
cannot  fuliy  appreciate  the  great  results  which 
will  follow.  We  need  here  to  transplant  from 
the  Puritan  nursery  the  same  principles  and 
institutions  which  are  now  exerting,  in  their 
difierent  spheres,  a  growing  influence  in  every 
country  on  the  globe. 


Nebraska  is  not  without'  some  personal  ef¬ 
forts  already  for  the  elevation,  cultivation,  and 
humanizing  of  society.  A  few  are  here  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  moral 
and  religious  institutions,  schools,  colleges, 
Ac.  We  have  a  college  at  Fontenelle,  some' 
thirty  miles  west  of  us,  and  other  academic 
institutions  are  springing  up  in  difierent 
places  throughout  the  .Territory.  The  church 
and  school-house  have  been,  and  are,  in  course 
of  erection,  wherever  the  pecuniary  ability  of 
the  people  can  sustaiu  them.  In  this  respect 
our  surroundings  are  at  present  not  flattering, 
and  we  have  to  look  to  the  East  for  help  in 
prosecuting  the  work  before  us.  In  a  few 
years  a  tide  of  emigration  will  be  borne  by 
the  locomotive  to  our  borders,  will  scatter 
here  and  there,  and  cover  these  broad  and  fer¬ 
tile  plains.  The  lightning  will  be  trained  to 
aid  in  this  glorious  enterprise,  and  announce 
to  the  nation  the  birth  of  a  sister  State  west  of 
Missouri,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  possessions,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

P.  P.  J. 


THE  PASSING  COMET. 


The  brilliant  visitor,  to  which  all  eyes  have 
been  so  often  turned  of  late,  is  presumed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  appeared  A. 
D.  104,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  683,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  Identified  with  that  which 
made  its  appearance  in  August,  975,  in  the 
summer  of  1264,  and  in  the  spring  of  1556* 
The  advent  of  this  wanderer  in  1264  is  re¬ 
corded  in  terms  of  wonder  and  astonishment 
by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  age.  Both 
European  and  Chinese  authorities  testify  to 
its  enormous  magnitude.  The  tail  appeared 
fully  one  hundred  degrees  in  length,  and  in 
China  it  appeared  curved  like  a  saber. 

If  was  last  seen  on  the  2d  of  October,  when 
Pope  Urban  IV.  died,  of  which  event  it 
was  considered  the  precursor.  At  the  close  of 
February,  1556,  this  comet  again  became  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  and  was  close¬ 
ly  observed  by  Paul  Fabricius,  at  Vienna, 
and  its  coarse  was  traced  and  publidied 
the  same  year  by  Lycosthenes,  or  Conrad 
Wolfhardt,  at  Nuremburg.  It  was  last 
seen  by  the  Europeans  about  the  end  of 
the  third  week  in_  ApriL  Dr.  Halley  calcu¬ 
lated  the  elements  of  the  comet  of  1556  Aom 


the  observations  of  Fabricius ;  and  Mr.  Dun- 
thorne,  fifty  years  later,  attempted  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1264, 
and  the  results  were  so  similar  that  the  two 
bodies  were  declared  to  be  identical,  and  the 
period  b^ing  about  292  years,  Mr.  Dunthorne 
expected  a  reappearance  about  1848.  His 
memoir  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  About  twenty 
years  later,  M.  Pingrd  examined  the  subject 
critically,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Dunthorne  had  drawn.  This  val¬ 
uable  memoir  on  the  subject  was  published  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1760.  Between  1843 
and  1847,  Mr.  Hind,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet  upon 
the  basis  of  Fabricius  and  the  chart  of  Lycos- 
thenes,  correcting  some  manifest  errors  not 
noticed  by  Pingrd.  After  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  delays  and  perturbations  caused  by 
conjunction  with  the  planets,  Mr.  Hind  prog¬ 
nosticated  a  reappearance  at  the  next  perihel¬ 
ion  of  the  comet,  about  the  second  of  August, 
1858.  We  can  testify  to  the  wopjAerful  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  calculations ! 
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NOTORIETY 

The  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Fame  is  very 
sweet  and  pleasing  to  our  cars.  The 
young  aspirant,  who  fancies  that  he  hears  it 
calling  to  him,  rushes  “  on  to  the  Held  of  glo¬ 
ry  ”  to  trials  and  hazardous  conflicts,  perhaps 
to  death.  We  all  naturally  love  earthly  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  would  love  to  have  our  'names 
remembered  upon  the  earth  when  we  shall 
have  passed  away.  But  in  only  a  few  does 
this  desire  become  the  master  passion.  In 
most  men,  avarice,  the  love  of  ease  or  of  pow¬ 
er,  or  devotion  to  the  truth  and  the  good  of 
others,  partially  or  wholly  check  these  aspira¬ 
tions.  Often  this  desire,  becoming  the  ruling 
principle,  leads  to  most  foolish  and  wicked 
actions.  One  man,  whose  name  history  still 
keeps — as  flies  and  bits  of  wood  are  preserved 
in  amber — is  said  to  have  fired  the  great  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  at  EfAicsus,  in  order  that  his 
name  might  be  banded  down  to  posterity.  He 
has  had  the  desire  of  bis  heart  Let  him  keep 
the  coveted  notoriety ;  it  only  trumpets  the 
more  widely  his  folly.  Though  not  all  are 
willing  to  seek  a  notoriety  by  such  means,  yet 
none  of  us  are  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of 
utter  oblivion.  And  we  always  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  history  of  those  who,  by  their 
own  exertions,  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
worthy  immortality.  But  a  few  attain  this. 
The  ravages  of  Time  are  terrible.  The  great 
minority  of  men  live  and  die  unknown.  They 
have  eaten,  and  drunken,  and  slept,  lived, 
loved,  and  died,  but  whether  well  or  ill  no 
man  knowetb.  The  example  of  their  virtues, 
or  the  warning  of  their  follies,  can  never  in¬ 
struct  or  benefit  the  world.  Such  is  the  “  com¬ 
mon  lot.”  The  history  of  the  mighty  armies 
of  the  world  is  a  most  instructive  comment 
upon  this  truth.  Once,  as  history  tells  us,  a 
Persian  King  invaded  Greece,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  royalty.  More  than  two 
millions  of  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
attended  hie  progress.  The  names  of  the  King 
and  of  a  few  of  his  generals  may  yet  be  read 
in  the  histories  of  that  great  invasion.  But 
that  great  mass  of  human  beings,  in  whose 
breasts  fiercely  surged  pride,  exultation,  and 
finally  despair,  their  names,  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  are  all  covered  by  oblivion.  Thus  it  has 
ever  been.  What  the  great  mass  of  men  have 
done  and  thought  has  never  gained  the  ear  of 
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NOT  FAME. 

the  world  amid  its  turmoil  and  confusion.  In 
life,  a  few  friends  and  neighbors  know  them ;  at 
death,  a  few  years  suffice  to  blot  their  names 
from  all  save  the  head  of  the  tombstone. 

He,  then,  has  been  favored  above  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  to  whom  the  world  awards  a  lasting 
remembrance.  His  life  and  his  principles 
roust  have  been,  in  some  respects,  dlflerent 
from,  and  superior  to  those  of  the  groat  mass 
of  men,  else  none  will  care  to  keep  him  long 
in  memory.  Hence,  the  lives  of  such  men  are 
worthy  of  study,  that  others,  catching  their 
spirit,  may  emulate  their  high  resolves  and 
noble  aspirations.  For  though  their  great¬ 
ness  belongs  to  themselves  alone,  yet  the  foun¬ 
tains  whence  they  drank  are  open  to  alL 

Earth’s  roll  of  fame  is  filled  with  a  long 
array  of  noble  names ;  often,  too,  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  known  in  their  own  generations.  How 
often  in  the  history  of  such  as  these  do  we 
find  the  ardent  devotee  of  science  or  art  bend¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  tasks  all  night,  even  till  the 
day  dawned,  bringing  to  light  new  truths  in 
the  realm  of  science,  or  new  beauties  in  that 
of  art,  until  at  length  the  o’ertasked  body 
failed,  and  he  found  an  early  grave— life  was 
taken,  but  immortality  granted.  In  this  cat¬ 
alogue  are  found  the  names  of  authors  who, 
like  Milton,  and  Bunyan,  and  Dante,  lu  pov¬ 
erty  and  disgrace,  have  given  utterance  to 
noble  thoughts  in  words  that  are  immortah 
Here  are  martyrs  who  have  gone  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  or  the  stake  clothed  by  enemies  in  the 
garb  of  shame ;  but  for  whose  glorious  pric- 
ciples  and  sublime  resignation  posterity,  re¬ 
versing  their  former  fate,  has  awarded  to  them 
praises  and  the  unfading  crown  of  victory. 
We  find  here  the  names  of  men  eminent  in 
every  calling  in  life;  for  genius  and  tiw 
fame  can  claim  their  favorites  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  as  well  as  from  the  highest  vocation. 
These  names  the  world  loves  to  revere.  Gen¬ 
erations,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  study 
their  history  and  do  homage  to  their  memory. 

Still  other  names  than  these  have  come 
down  to  ns,  having  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  not  crowned  with  glory,  but  stamped 
with  an  undying  infamy.  In  the  histories  of 
some  of  these  we  read  the  records  of  wasted 
lives,  of  souls  that  singing  might  have  soared 
like  angels,  but  their  own  folly  has  shorn  them 
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of  their  strength  and  debased  them  to  a  level 
vitb  the  brute.  On  such  as  these  we  learn  to 
look  “  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.” 

“  We  would  not  ceil  on  him.  We  chleSy  mourn 
That  be  did  foulljr  wrong  bis  own  dear  soul.” 

There  are  others  whom  their  high  and  daring 
crimes,  done  against  God  and  our  humanity, 
have  rendered  detestable,  and  inscribed  their 
names  eternally  upon  the  black  roll  of  infamy. 
Among  these  we  find  the  names  of  base  trai- , 
tors  like  Judas  and  Arnold ;  of  fierce  mur¬ 
derers  like  Cain  and  Herod ;  and  of  beastly 
tyrants  like  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  records 
of  lives  like  these  we  read  as  warnings,  notic¬ 
ing  the  gradual  departures  from  the  way  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  how  finally  a  perverse 
will  has  become  an  evil  destiny,  bringing  with 
it,  often,  terrible  foreshadowings  of  retribution. 

But  with  far  different  feelings  do  we  read 
the  history  of  those  who  have  gained  them¬ 
selves  a  worthy  fame.  We  shall  follow  every 
step  in  their  pathway  with  deep  interest  and 
reverent  love,  so  long  as  we  value  the  infiu- 
ence  of  noble  example,  and  so  long  as  “  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  ”  we  would 
seek  in  the  way  of  virtue  for  “  glory,  and 
honor,  and  immortality.”  It  is  not  all  a  thing 
of  chance  or  lot,  that  while  one  passes  away 
and  is  forgotten,  another  secures  a  place  in 
the  world’s  memory.  Nor  even  in  mental 
endowment,  nor  in  acquired  knowledge,  as  we 
apprehend,  does  the  great  difference  chiefiy 
lie,  but  more  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  mind. 
“The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest 
matter,”  and  those  whom  we  love  to  remem¬ 
ber  have  gained  their  renown  by  linking  their 
names  with  immortal  principles  or  worthy  hu¬ 
man  interests.  The  spirit  of  lofty  endeavor 
has  been  theirs,  and  a  consciousness  of  that 
power  within,  which  vaunts  not  itself  in  fool¬ 
ish  pride,  but  goes  right  on  to  the  accomplish- 
moi<t  of  its  great  designs.  But  power  like  this 
mqr  he  the  instrument  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
good.  That  it  may  be  made  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  the  world,  it  must  receive  at 
the  outset  guidance  in  the  right  direction.  A 
stop  here  made  in  the  wrong  direction  may 
utti  rly  pervert,  weaken,  and  finally  destroy  a 
strength  almost  divine.  It  is  here  that  a  pa¬ 
rent’s  ififlaence  is  most  plainly  visible.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  truth  are  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  world’s  history.  Nearly  . 
every  man  who  has  greatly  blessed  or  cursed 
the  world  has  owed  his  early  moral,  often  in¬ 
tellectual  bias,  to  a  father’s,  or,  oftener,  to  a 


mother’s  hand.  Many  of  the  noble  names  that 
genius  and  true  fame  will  ever  call  their  own 
are  of  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  life,  and  amid  the  hardships  in¬ 
cident  to  poverty.  Under  these  circumstances 
their  power  has  first  displayed  itrelf.  By  the 
might  of  a  strong  will  and  a  noble  purpose 
they  have  worked  their  way  up,  step  by  step, 
rising  superior  to  all  hindrances,  and  set  their 
names  in  the  long  array  of  the  noble  and  the 
good  who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  our 
race.  In  almost  every  age  we  have  examples 
of  the  power  of  these  self-made  men.  Their 
power  lies  in  a  strong  will,  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  a  mind  thoroughly  alive  to  the  solemn 
reality  of  life  and  the  stern  duties  which  it 
imposes.  They  ever  think,  and  write,  and  act 
with  a  definite  and  real  purpose.  One  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  this  will  recur  to  the  mind 
on  mentioning  the  name  of  Hugh  Miller.  By 
industry  and  perseverance,  led  on  by  the  con- 
eciousness  of  that  inner  power,  the  poor  boy 
of  Cromarty  gained  for  Itself  his  place  in 
the  front  ranks  among  the  men  of  science  in 
his  time. 

To  the  men  possessed  of  this  true  inner 
power,  the  most  precious  gift  is  a  spirit  to 
which  truth  and  moral  beauty  are  of  more 
value  than  all  riches  or  all  renown.  In  this 
spirit  lies  their  strength.  The  consciousness 
of  it  strengthens  them  for  all  times  of  trial. 
By  it  they  become  the  masters,  not  the  slaves 
of  circumstances,  and  the  most  untoward 
events  arc  made  subservient  to  their  will. 

Hindrances  become  but  incentives  to  effort, 
and  preludes  to  victory.  And  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  evils,  banishment,  imprisonment,  some¬ 
times  a  shameful  death,  are  met  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  often  with  songs  of  triumph,  such  as 
were  sung  by  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  gloomy 
dungeon.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  apostles, 
when  they  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel ;  such  that  of  the  early  mar- 
^rs,  who,  that  they  might  buy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not,  gave  even  their  lives  at  the  stake  ; 
such  that  of  Milton,  who  amid  poverty  and 
disgrace,  lone  and  blind,  still  kept  his  love  of 
liberty  and  God,  like  his  own  Abdicl, 

.  — “-Faitbfu)  found 

Among  tho  laUbless,  faithful  only  ho 
Among  innumerable  falee,  unmoved,  . 

Unshaken,  unaoduced,  unterrlfied. 

His  loyalty  be  kept,  hia  love,  his  zeal, 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  bis  constant  mini 
Though  single.” 
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And  such  has  ever  been  the  spirit  of  those 
who  have  done  most  bj  word  and  deed  to 
benefit  the  world.  Thus  their  history,  full  of 
trials  and  sufferings,  and  of  ultimate  triumph 
after  long  endurance,  becomes  a  precious 
dowry  to  all  striving,  suffering  souls.  Here 
they  may  learn  how  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  by 
learning  how  great  souls  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  have  lived  and  suffered,  being  often,  like 
our  Great  E.templar,  made  “  perfect  through 
sufferings.”  ^ 

This  adherence  to  principle,  then,  and  not  a 
mere  blind  desire  for  fame,  has  been  the  guid¬ 
ing  motive  of  those  by  whom  that  fame  has 
been  most  fully  earned  and  obtained.  For  it 
is  not  by  self-seeking  but  by  self-denial  and 
sacrifices  that  anything  really  great  and  valu¬ 
able  is  obtained.  “  The  truiy  great  rest  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  deserts,”  and  are 
not  curious  to  know  what  the  world  may  be 
thinking  of  them.  They  gain  their  motives 
for  action  from  within,  not  from  without,  and 
hence  their  onward  course  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  of  those  who  are  ever  shift¬ 
ing  and  turning  to  catch  the  gale  of  popular 
applause.  Not  so  variable  is  their  guiding- 
star.  Only  the  demagogue  and  the  slave  fol¬ 
low  such  an  ignit  fatum.  And  while  to  the 
latter  it  must  be  said,  “  unstable  as  water, 
thou  sbalt  not  excel,”  the  consistent  course  of 
the  former  has  in  itself  the  promise  of  its 
own  immortality.  For  to  him  whose  view  is 
ever  kept  unclouded  by  the  fogs  aud  damps 
that  iie  close  about  the  earth,  are  afforded  far 
reaches  into  truth  in  all  her  manifold  rela¬ 
tions,  with  something  of  the  prophetic  eye, 
and  “  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.”  It 
will  matter  little  to  them  if  worldly  fame 
come  soon  or  late,  or  even  if  it  come  not  at 
all.  Life  is  to  them  complete,  even  though 
their  noble  deeds  may  have  been  marked  only 
by  the  eye  of  God.  It  cannot  be  in  vain. 
Though  it  may  be  full  of  trials  and  sufferings, 
yet  these  trials  may  be  so  borne  that  they  shall 
prove  full  of  richest  blessing  to  the  soul. 

Nothing,  as  we  may  rest  assured,  in  the 
realm  of  mind,  or  in  that  of  matter,  has  been 
formed  without  a  purpose,  by  a  God  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  not  a 
flower  blooms,  but  has  its  part  to  fill  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Providence  that  reaches  to  the  stars. 
So  in  the  world  of  mind,  “  none  of  us  livcth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.” 
Such,  as  the  natural  world  would  be,  did  it 
stretch-out  in  one  unbroken  plain,  without 


hill  or  mountain  upon  its  surface,  would  he 
the  world  of  mind  if  no  men  great  in  thought 
or  mighty  in  action  had  ever  lived  among  ns. 
In  strong  contrast  with  the  many  who  sur¬ 
round  them,  they  help  to  make  up  that  variety 
which  Nature,  in  all  her  works,  is  ever  seek¬ 
ing.  Upon  these  mountains  the  passing  vapors 
become  clouds  which  fall  in  blessing  upon  the 
plains  below.  And  rills  which  spring  from 
their  summits,  or  along  their  sides,  flow  on, 
increasing  as  they  go,  watering  the  lands 
through  which  they  run,  blessing  thus  whole 
nations,  until  at  length  a  river,  broad  and 
deep,  it  pours  its  streams  into  a  far-off  ocean. 
Such  offices  have  the  great  and  good  of  earth 
to  perform  in  the  realm  of  mind.  The  noble 
thoughts  which  they  have  thought,  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  they  have  set  in  motion,  flnding 
their  flrst  effect  upon  those  nearest  them,  de¬ 
scend  slowly,  till  they  reach  and  move  masses 
of  men ;  a  word  becomes  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  sentence  or  two  a  fountain  of  life  and 
power  to  nations.  A  few  men  of  this  sort 
have  been  the  cources  of  an  influence  that 
shall  be  felt  while  the  earth  stands.  Take  for 
an  example  among  many,  that  trio  of  Greek 
philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  influence 
which  by  their  -deep,  far-reaching  studies  in 
life  and  thought,  they  exerted  upon  the  men 
of  their  own  times.  And  their  influence  has 
been  cumulative  ever  since.  By  the  might  of 
genius,  what  has  existed  before  but  as  a  dim 
abstraction,  becomes  thenceforth  a  tangible 
reality  ;  isolated  phenomena  take  their  places 
in  the  ranks  of  a  new  science,  and  discoveries 
are  made,  as  necessary  and  as  cheering  as  rain 
upon  the  thirsty  ground. 

Not  only  are  their  deeds  and  thoughts  in 
themselves  beneficial,  but  the  example  of  the 
great  is  most  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 
Being  dead  they  yet  speak,  and  call  to  ns 
from  hights  “  serene  and  far  ”  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  trae  virtue,  if  not  ia  that  of  glory. 
They  are  the  models,  as  it  were,  which  he  who 
is  forming  to  himself  a  noble  character,  should 
study  with  the  greatest  care,  comparing,  as  is 
done  by  the  sculptor,  one  with  another,  and 
selecting  the  most  perfect  features  from  every 
one  for  his  study  and  imitation.  The  fame, 
then,  that  gives  their  names  to  us  is  more  a 
boon  to  us  than  to  them.  To  them  it  is  not  a 
necessity;  to  us  their  example  is  above  all 
price. 

But  let  us  beware  lest  we  mistake  present 
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TcimtalioD  and  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety 
for  a  tasting  and  stainless  fame.  Tbe  men  of 
lofty  genius  are  few  iu  number.  But  there 
are  in  every  age  men  of  some  energy,  with  a 
quiek  and  versatile  talent,  who  glitter  and 
sparkle  before  uefor  a  time,  and  then  pass 
away  andase  forgotten.  Our  eyes  arc  caught 
iiy  tbe  daazle  and  the  glitter,  and  in  follow- 
iog  these  lesser  lights  wc  entirely  forget  that 
there  are  those  whose  names  shine  as  tbe  stars 
from  age  to  age,  suffering  neither  decay  nor 
diminuliou.  It  is  well  that  even  the  bnmblcst 
of  those  who  walk  in  the  ways  of  science  and 
of  truth  should  receive  his  due  meed  of  praise ; 
it  is  well  that  in  literature  and  life  we  catch 
fully  the  spirit  of  the  age  in.  which  we  live ; 
but  if  we  value  our  own  highest  improvement, 
let  not  this  hinder  us  from  deep  and  frequent 
study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  those  whose 
names  arc  inscribed  in  fair  characters  upon  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  of  Fame’s  Temple. 

The  view  of  fame  here  presented,  it  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  view  taken  by  many.  Mul¬ 
titudes  confound  notoriety  with  fame,  and 
suppose  that  all  the  names  which  they  find 
upon  the  page  of  hishwy  ai'e  of  those  who 
have  attained  a  lasting  fame.  To  such,  fame 
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is  a  mere  phantom,  only  a  shadow.  Bat  if 
the  views  here  presented  be  true,  then  a  trac 
fame  in  not  a  phantom,  but  is  this  world's 
reward  of  character,  built  in  fair  proportions 
upon  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  eternal 
principles.  1  Lave  found  somewhere  in  my 
newspaper  readings  a  few  lines  on  Fame, 
translated,  it  is  said,  fi-om  the  German  of 
Bchilkr,  so  beautiful  and  truthful,  and  withal 
so  apposite,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting, 
in  conclusion,  two%f  the  stanzas. 


“  Wbat  skall  I  do,  lest  life  in  silence  pass  r 
And  if  I  do, 

And  ncTcr  prompt  the  bray  of  noisy  brass, 

Wbat  need’rt  tbou  roe  f 

Kemcmber,  aye,  tbe  ocean’s  depths  are  mute, 

I'be  shallows  roar ; 

Worth  is  the  ocean— tame  is  hut  the  bruit 
Along  the  shore. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  form  er  known  t 
Thy  duty  ever  ; 

This  did  full  many,  who  yet  slept  unknown — 

Oh  1  never,  never  I  [known, 

Tliink’st  thou,  percliance,  that  they  remain  un- 
Whom  thou  know’st  notf 

By  angel  trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown — 
Divine  their  lot.” 


DELTA. 


THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  MAELSTROM. 

A  FEARFUL  ADVENTURE. 


The  following  thrilling  narrative  is  given 
iu  tbe  Louisville  Journal  of  September 
lltb.  Tbe  hero  of  the  exploit  is  said  to  be 
William  C.  Prentice, ^on  of  George  D.  Pren¬ 
tice,  editor  of  the  Journal. 

At  tbe  supposed  end  of  what  has  always 
been  considered  tbe  longest  avenue  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  nine  miles  from  its  entrance* 
there  is  a  pit,  dark,  deep  and  terrible,  known 
as  the  Maelstrom.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
gazed  into  it  with  awe,  while  bengal  lights 
were  thrown  down  it,  to  make  its  fearful 
depths  visible,  but  none  ever  bad  the  daring 
to  explore  it.  Tbe  celebrated  guide,  Stephen, 
who  was  deemed  insensible  to  fear,  was  offered 
six  hundred  dollars  by  tbe  proprietors  of  the 
Cave,  if  he  would  descend  to  the  bottom  of  it„ 
but  he  shrank  from  tbe  peril.  A  few  ycaim 
ago  a  Tennessee  professor,  a  learned  anil  hfildi 


man,  resolved  to  do  what  no  one  before  him 
had  dared  to  do,  and  making  bis  arrangements 
with  great  care  and  precaution,  he  had  him¬ 
self  lowered  down  by  a  strong  rope  a  hundred 
feet,  bat  at  that  point  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  be  called  aloud  to  be  drawn  out  again. 
No  human  power  could  ever  have  inddeed  him 
to  repeat  the  appalling  experiment. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  however,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Louisville,  whose  nerves  never 
trembled  at  mortal  peril,  bmng  at  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Cavo  with  Professor  Wright,  of  onr  city, 
and  othm,  dcteimined,  no  matter  what  tbe 
dang;en  and  difficulties  might  be,  to  explore 
tho  depths  of  tbe  Maelstrom.  Mr.  Proctor, 
the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Cave,  sent 
t»  Nashville  and  procured  a  long  rope  of 
great  strength,  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Tbe 
ropes  and  some  necessary  tiaahers  wera  hacae 
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bj  the  guides  and  others  to  the  point  of  pro¬ 
posed  exploration.  The  arrangements  being 
soon  completed,  the  rope,  with  a  heavy  frag¬ 
ment  of  rock  aflBxed  to  it,  was  let  down  and 
swung  to  and  fro,  to  dislodge  any  loose  rocks 
that  would  be  likely  to  fall  at  the  touch.  Sev¬ 
eral  were  thus  dislodged,  and  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  reverberations,  rising  up  like  distant 
thunder  from  below,  proclaimed  the  depth  of 
the  horrid  chasm.  Then  the  young  hero  of 
the  occasion,  with  several  hats  drawn  over  his 
bead,  to  protect  it  as  far  as  possible  against 
any  masses  falling  from  above,  and  with  a 
light  in  his  hand  and  the  rope  fastened  around 
bis  body,  took  his  place  over  the  awful  pit, 
and  directed  the  half-dozen  men  who  held  the 
end  of  the  rope  to  let  him  down  into  the 
Cimmerian  gloom. 

We  have  heard,  from  his  own  lips,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  descent.  Occasionally  masses  of 
earth  and  rock  went  whizzing  past,  but  none 
struck  him.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
top,  he  saw  a  ledge,  from  which,  as  he  judged 
by  appearances,  two  or  three  avenues  led  off 
in  different  directions.  About  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  top,  a  cataract  from  the  side  of  the 
pit  went  rushing  down  the  abyss,  and,  as  he 
descended  by  the  side  of  the  falling  water  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  spray,  be  felt  some  appre- 
heusion  that  bis  light  would  be  extinguished, 
but  his  care  prevented  this.  He  was  landed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  from  the  top.  He  found  it  almost  per¬ 
fectly  circular,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  opening  at  one  point,  leading  to 
a  fine  chamber  of  no  great  extent  He  found 
on  the  floor  beautiful  specimens  of  black  silex 
of  immense  size,  vastly  larger  than  were  ever 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  also  a  multitude  of  exquisite  for¬ 
mations,  as  pure  and  white  as  virgin  enow. 
Making  himself  heard,  with  great  effort,  by 
his  friends,  he  at  length  asked  them  to  pull 
him  partly  up,  intending  to  stop  on  the  way, 
and  explore  a  cave  that  he  had  observed  open¬ 
ing  about  forty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  Reaching  the  mouth  of  that  cave,  he 
swung  himself  with  much  exertion  into  it,  and, 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand,  he 


ipcantiously  let  it  go,  and  it  swung  out  ap¬ 
parently  beyond  his  reach. 

The  situation  was  a  fearful  one,  and  his 
friends  above  could  do  nothing  for  him.  Soon, 
however,  be  made  a  hook  of  the  end  of  his 
lamp,  and  by  extending  himself  as  far  over 
the  verge  as  possible,  without  falling,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  end  of  the  rope.  Fas¬ 
tening  it  to  a  rock,  he  followed  the  avenue 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards, 
to  a  point  where  he  found  it  blockaded  by  an 
impassible  avalanche  of  rock  and  earth.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  month  of  this  avenue,  he  be¬ 
held  an  almost  exactly  similar  mouth  of  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit,  but,  not 
being  able  to  swing  himself  into  it,  he  re-fas¬ 
tened  the  rope  around  his  body,  suspended 
himself  again  over  the  abyss,  and  shouted  to 
his  friends  to  raise  him  to  the  top.  The  pull 
was  an  exceedingly  severe  one,  and  the  rope 
being  ill-adjusted  round  his  body,  gave  him 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  But  soon  his  pain 
was  forgotten  in  a  new  and  dreadful  peril 
When  he  was  ninety  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  and  one  hundred  from  the  bottom, 
swaying  and  swinging  in  mid-air,  he  beard 
rapid  and  exciting  words  of  horror  and 
alarm  above,  and  soon  learned  that  the  rope 
by  which  he  was  upheld  had  taken  fire 
from  the  friction  of  the  timber  over  which  it 
passed. 

Several  moments  of  awful  suspense  to  those 
above,  and  still  more  awful  to  him  below,  en¬ 
sued.  To  them  and  him  a  fatal  and  instant 
catastrophe  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  fire 
was  extinguished  with  a  bottle  of  water,  be¬ 
longing  to  himself,  and  then  the  party  above, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  their  labors,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  him  to  the  top.  He  was  as 
calm  and  self-possessed  as  upon  his  entrance 
into  the  pit,  but  all  of  his  companions,  over¬ 
come  by  fatigue,  sank  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  bis  friend.  Professor  Wright,  from  over¬ 
exertion  and  excitement,  fainted  and  remained 
for  a  time  insensible. 

The  young  adventurer  left  his  name  carved 
in  the  depths  of  the  Maelstrom — the  name  of 
the  first  and  only  person  that  ever  gazed  upon 
its  mysteries. 
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CnAPTKK  FOURTH. 

A  PhUoiophical  Dip. 

LL  night  the  palter  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  told  that  the  dear 
heart  of  nature  was  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
her  children.  Her  motherly  fingers  upheld 
the  drooping  vines,  and  bent  them  to  the 
loving  embrace  of  the  elms.  She  washed, 
with  her  broad,  ministering  hand,  the  trees 
and  the  rocks,  dnd  the  battlemented  corn  till 
all  things  shone  with  renovated  grace. 

Helena  thinks  the  figures  of  the  Scribe  are 
not  well  chosen,  and  does  not  like  the  repre- 
aenting  nature  as  u  buxom  nursery  maid,  but  | 

^  Wbat  ^  writ  u  writ ;  would  it  were  worlluer 

and  BO  the  paragraph  must  stand. 

So  much  criticism  is  the  death  of  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  the  Scribe  must  go  on  in  spite  of  it. 
Asphodel  fears  we  shall  make  a  book  of  our 
travels  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  and  the  Judge 
snggests  that  we  can  turn  it  into  a  “  Travel¬ 
ers’  Guide.” 

Was  ever  literature  so  unappreciated  T  The 
Governor  also  talks  about  “poetic  sallies,” 
and  making  allowances  therefor. 

“  Surely  prose  is  not  the  natural  language ; 
it  is  an  after-thought.  It  is  the  result  of  cul¬ 
ture.  It  comes  (rf  intense  civilization.  It 
eempanions  bread  and  butter,  and  is  not  the 
style  in  which  men  talked  who  lived  upon 
dates  and  figs,  grapes,  and  the  heavenly  man¬ 
na.  Passion  is  always  sonorous,  and  rings 
out  its  utterances  in  notes  that  might  be  sung 
to  cathedral  anthems.  Sorrow  is  cadenced  to 
the  wind  harp  ;  and  the  prattle  of  a  ehild  is 
ebimedto  the  sweetness  of  the  lute,”  answered 
the  Poet. 

“  Yon  do  not  intend  to  say  that  in  the 
primeval  ages  men  talked  in  poetry  ?”  asked 
the  Judge. 

“Most  assuredly  they  did,”  responded  the 
Philosopher  ;  “  prose  is  younger  than  poetry, 
but  as  poetry  is  the  language  of  emotion  and 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful.  Genius  in  its 
highest  development  will  always  utter  itself 
in  the  language  of  poetry.”  >- 

“Nothing  sways  the  multitude  like  the 
•adences  of  verse,”  chimed  in  the  Scribe,  who 
had  lectured  before  large  audiences.  “  I  have 
known  a  house,  filled  with  that  strange  stir 


which  can  be  felt  and  not  described,  instantly 
hashed  to  a  pulseless  pause  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  stanza  of  poetry,  as  if  the 
common  genius  of  mankind  responded  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  divine  art.” 

At  this  instant  the  breakfast  bell  recalled 
us  from  the  pleasantness  of  theory  to  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  fact.  There  was  no  mistaking 
an  entire  adjustment  of  a  traveler’s  stomach 
to  the  conditions  of  a  breakfast.  It  was 
observed  that  the  poets  were  not  disposed 
to  sup  on  air.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  and  it  ought  to  be  told,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  these  fine  spirits  have  a  living 
sense  of  the  comforts  of  a  good  table.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  morsel  of  white  fish  felt  a  most 
grateful  and  tender  joy  as  it  found  itself  slip¬ 
ping  down  the  delicate  throat  of  Helena, 
whose  mysterious  eyes  shone  with  a  dreamy 
delight  all  the  while. 

“  Who  knows  but  we  arc  eating  of  a  king, 
or  even  Alexander  the  Great!”  cried  the 
mischievous  Lady  Mac. 

“  The  alchemy  of  nature  is  so  true  and  so 
delicate  that  no  tinge  nor  taste  of  the  extinct 
form  remains  in  the  new  creation  out  of 
which  it  is  compounded,  so  that  we  inay  feed 
upon  ” — 

Here  the  wisdom  of  the  Philosopher  was 
cut  short  by  the  hurried  announcement  of  the 
bell,  that  the  cars  would  start  in  a  brief 
space. 

The  Seven  were  instantly  In  motion ;  the 
women  with  some  hurry,  except  the  placid 
Judgine,  whose  serenity  was  worthy  of  her 
honored  husband.  Lady  Mac,  light  of  foot  as 
a  fawn,  showed  a  Niagara  in  either  eye,  and 
Helena,  tying  a  shawl  around  her  slender 
waist  in  oriental  style,  was  about  to  follow  at 
a  quick  step,  with  a  nod  of  the  bead,  when  she 
missed  an  eye-glass,  for,  I  was  going  to  say, 
she  is  unfortunately  near  sighted,  but  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought  suggests  that  it  may  be  well 
sometimes  that  a  little  niggardliness  on  the 
part  of  nature,  compels  some  of  her  favorites 
to  draw  objects  near  to  themselves  in  order 
to  fully  perceive  them. 

“  Helena  has  lost  her  spectacles,”  cried  the 
Judge,  with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  tSe  eye. 

The  clear  orhs  and  candid  face  of  Helena 
were  beautiful  with  mirth,  and  a  sharp,  gay 
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repartee  followed,  to  which  the  Judge  retort¬ 
ed  in  true  judicial  merriment.  And  here  at  the 
outset  began  a  series  of  little  quarrels  between 
the  Judge  and  Ilelena,  which  lasted  the  whole 
journey,  till  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
party  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
pithy  speech  and  w'itty  rejoinder. 

Gladly  would  the  Scribe  preserve  these 
aerial  missives,  whose  bright  scintillations 
filled  the  atmosphere  with  javelins  flashing 
and  sparkling  ;  but  the  Scribe  is  not  a  wit ; 
indeed  she  fears  she  does  not  enough  appre¬ 
ciate  these  attempts  to  arrest  the  winged  ar¬ 
rows  of  thought,  and  make  them  stand  like 
drilled  soldiers  on  the  page  of  the  printer. 
In  conversation,  though  not  smart  herself,  she 
has  a  quick  sense  of  wit  in  others,  and  a 
method  of  consoling  herself  for  her  deficien¬ 
cies. 

“  To  be  deficient  in  this  respect  is  a  defect,” 
said  Asphodel,  in  her  quiet  way. 

“  I  am  not  sure,”  rejoined  Eos. 

“I  am,”  said  Lady  Mac.  “People  who 
have  no  wit,  and  no  love  for  fun  are  so 
stupid.” 

“  We  should  call*  the  angels  stupid,  if  one 
of  them  should  descend  the  heavenly  way, 
and  with  the  breathings  of  paradise,  and  the 
reminiscences  of  the  celestial  city,  should  sit 
down  by  mortal  ears,  and  attempt  to  bold 
sweet  converse,”  said  the  Poet ;  “  we  should 
have  to  learn  newer  and  higher  conditions 
before  we  could  estimate  his  language.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,”  responded  Eos.  “  Angels 
smile ;  devils  laugh.  Who  ever  painted  or 
conceived  of  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
laughing ;  of  Raphael,  ‘  the  sociable  angel,’ 
in  a  giggle,  or  the  mighty  Michael  in  a  broad 
laugh.  When  we  are  happiest  we  smile,  but 
do  not  laugh.  When  our  life  is  most  full  of 
blessedness  we  are  serene,  well  nigh  grave ; 
we  are  gay,  not  from  fulness,  but  defect.” 

^  While  Eos  relieved  herself  of  her  theories, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  party  was  en  race 
for  the  cars,  and  her  audience  somewhat 
limited.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  was  like 
u  Full  many  a  Bower  that’a  bom  to  bloah  unaeen. 
And  waate  iti  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

The  Governor  at  length  was  able  to  count 
up  the  whole  Seven,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  be¬ 
hold  the  jingling  checks  which  the  good  Gov¬ 
ernor  held  in  bis  hand.  We  were  like  those 
that  neither  toil  nor  spin  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  “  never  trouble  about  the  baggage  ”  of  our 
Governor  set  every  woman  at  rest. 


Indeed  it  was  a  great  thing  to  divest  five 
women  of  solicitude  about  their  trunks,  con¬ 
taining  the  precious  deposit  of  laces,  broi¬ 
deries,  silks,  satins,  and  fine  linens.  Did  a 
woman  ever  lose  her  baggage  by  carelessness 
on  her  part  ? 

“Never,  never!”  responded  the  Scribe; 

“  she  holds  to  it  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
dragon,  and  the  tenacity  of  that  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal,  which  it  is  said,  will  cling  to  the  rocks 
with  such  a  grip,  that  you  may  tear  the  body 
away,  but  the  arms  will  be  left  holding  on  to 
the  lost.” 

We  are  all  seated ;  the  Judge  and  Judgine, 
like  two  turtle-doves,  side  by  side  ;  Lady  Mac 
and  Eos,  Helena  and  Asphodel,  while  the 
Governor  flutters  here  and  there,  and  sees  that 
all  is  right.  We  have  each  our  carpet-bags, 
and  shawls,  and  fans,  and  vails,  and  -“  Belle 
Britian”  to  read,  by  way  of  spice,  on  the 
route  ;  and  now  we  are  fairly  started  again — 
the  whole  Seven  wondrously  brightened  after 
the  breakfast. 

It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  Albany  was 
known  as  Fort  Orange,  in  honor  of  the  Dutch 
Stadtholder.  The  times  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  handsome  Madam  Schuyler  used  to 
come  out  of  a  twilight  and  sit  upon  the 
“  stoope,”  and  soon  all  the  gentry  would  col¬ 
lect  about  her,  and  in  this  way  the  discreet 
and  provident  matrons  of  that  day  upheld 
social  intcrcojirse  without  formality  or  lo»  of 
time. 

The  old  Patroons  lorded  it  over  the  whole 
region  once,  but  the  “  Barn  Burners,”  and 
agrarians  have  curtailed  their  domains,  and 
wiped  out  all  the  features  of  this  fine  patri¬ 
archal  era.  I  suppose  thrift  and  improve¬ 
ments,  as  they  are  called,  are  good  things,  but 
most  assuredly  a  little  spot,  sacred  to  heathen¬ 
dom,  left  in  hopeless  neglect,  innocent  of  cul¬ 
ture,  guiltless  of  “  betterings,”  would  be  re¬ 
freshing  to  a  poetic  mind. 

“  I  do-  not  take  well  to  civilization,”  said 
the  Poet,  and  then  one  voice,  I  think  it  was 
Lady  Mac’s,  said  mockingly, 

“  (Hi,  that  the  deeert  were  my  dwelling-place  ;  ” 
and  Asphodel,  with  solemnity,  quoted, 

“  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  eome  rait  wildemeei  I” 

“  Non^nse !”  cried  the  Judge,  “  a  good  dry 
roof  over  your  heads  would  be  far  more  satis¬ 
factory.” 

And  so  poetry  was  laid  on  the  shelf. 

“  We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,” 
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said  the  Scribe,  who  was  expected  to  play  his¬ 
torian  on  the  occasion. 

“  And  the  very  name  is  enough  to  stir  the 
blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  associated 
as  it  is  with  one  of  the  most  powerful,  war¬ 
like,  and  intrepid  tribes  inhabiting  our  conti¬ 
nent.  It  became  a  sound  of  terror  wherever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  Indian  mother,  even  as 
far  as  the  Penobscot,  learned  to  still  her  child 
by  the  bugbear  word,  Mohawk.  At  its  men- 
ticn,  the  remarkable  confederation  of  the  Six 
Nations,  the  only  government  on  earth  in 
which  the  rights  of  women  were  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  rises  before  us,  and  the  brave  old  Schuy¬ 
ler,  with  his  trusty  red  men,  start  from  the 
canvas;  Tbayendanagea  is  again  in  arms; 
he,  with  bis  subtle  savage  power,  augmented 
by  a  familiarity  with  the  ways  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  white  men.  Truly,  the  word  itself 
is  one  for  a  people  to  exult  in,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  remarkable  tribe  seems  to  have 
abounded  with  words  of  a  like  nobleness  of 
cadence  and  signiOcancy  of  import.” 

The  rhapsody  of  the  Scribe  produced  a  smiie 
upon  every  lip,  but  it  was  a  genial  one,  and 
though  not  sympathetic,  was  not  ill  to  bear. 
The  eyes  of  the  Judge  dilated  slightly,  as  if 
he  feared  himself  cangbt  by  a  speech  meant 
for  the  reporters. 

Beside  us  is  the  beautiful  river  with  its  high 
banks ;  at  the  left  is  the  canal,  and  so  we  thread 
our  way  between  the  hills,  roaring  and  thun¬ 
dering  as  we  go — not  we  Seven?  but  the  loco¬ 
motive,  breathing  out  smoke  and  flame,  insult¬ 
ing  the  silence  of  the  everlasting  hiils,  and 
profaning  the  valleys  with  a  thousand  echoes, 
such  as  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  never  heard  till 
this  nineteenth  century. 

Oh  that  I  had  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
whole  world  agreed  to  shout  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
everybody  dreaded  to  begin,  and  so  far  from 
raising  a  tumult  which  was  calculated  would 
reach  the  moon,  the  earth,  since  nor  before,  has 
never  been  so  silent  I 

How  indecorous  it  is  to  be  shrieking  and 
screaming  through  the  world  like  these  loco¬ 
motives.  In  one  case  we  passed  a  door  in 
which  sat  a  woman  with  a  child  across  her 
knee ;  the  roar  of  the  cars  arrested  her  up¬ 
lifted  band,  and  to  this  day  the  Scribe  is  at  a 
lose  to  know  whether  that  unruly  1^  got  his 
deserts  or  no. 

The  day  is  most  lovely ;  existence  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  beneath  such  a  sky.  I  close  my  eyes,  and 


resolutely  shut  my  ears,  and  am  conteut  to 
breathe.  The  fresh,  warm  atmosphere  sends 
the  blood  coursing  through  the  veins  at  a  rate 
and  in  a  manner  that  mfght  distance  any 
amount  of  misery.  Nothing  can  resist  it ;  one 
feels  it  easy  to  forgive  one’s  enemies  now — 
wouldn’t  exactly  pray  for  them— that  is  ask¬ 
ing  a  great  deal,  and  the  day  is  tor  praise,  not 

prayer.  I  could  forgive  even  Mrs.  -  all 

the  mischief  she  is  trying  to  do  me,  did  I  not 
feel  that  to  bear  her  own  ugliness  is  punish¬ 
ment  enough  for  any  woman,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  carry  about  such  a  mass  of  ill-temper,  “  en¬ 
vy,  jealousy,  and  all  uncharitableness,”  such 
a  gratuitous  anticipation  of  her  hereafter  des¬ 
tiny,  that  I  think  her  sufferings  will  suflSce 
without  the  shadow  of  a  malison  from  me. 

Then,  too,  Mr. -  is  exonerated  entirely — 

surely  it  is  enough  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual 
imbecility —to  be,  as  Tallyrand  has  said, 

“  wicked  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  weak  and 
wicked  too,  unpardonable.”  A  blessing  upon 
the  sunshine!  it  is  the  great  source  of  amia¬ 
bility — that  and  a  good  digestion  ;  if  you  find 
yourself  in  a  bad  temper  pray  for  the  sunshine 
and  look  to  your  liver.  ' 

The  Scribe  was  in  a  moralizing  mood,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  Judge  had  closed  his  judicial 
eyes,  and  the  gentle  Judgiue  sat  vigilant 
while  he  slept.  The  Governor  subsided  into 
a  state  of  supreme  content,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  distributed  benefac¬ 
tions.  He  likes  to  take  the  responsibility — a 
manly  trait,  which  so  many  lack.  To  shirk 
gracefully  is  the  great  secret  of  life  in  our 
day.  Lady  Mac  watched  the  gleams  of  the 
Mohawk  as  it  revealed  itself  here  and  there 
to  the  waiting  e>a,  in  our  rapid  transit,  and 
her  brain  was  full  of  grim  warriors  and 
stately  chiefs,  who  once  made  this  lovely  re¬ 
gion  their  home.  Helena  slept,  ensconced  be¬ 
hind  two  vails,  and  her  head  resting  upon  an 
elastic  pillow ;  Asphodel  was  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  The  Seven  have  subsided  into  a  com¬ 
plete  calm. 

By  isolating  one’s  self  in  this  way,  even  a 
journey  by  railway  is  not  without  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  eye  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  • 
moving  panoramic  view,  and  the  spires  which 
shone  like  silver  finger-marks  pointing  heav¬ 
enward,  and  miles  away,  are  all  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  a  populous  town,  and  we  see  houses 
and  g;ardens,  trees,  cattle,  and  hillsides  brought 
into  such  juxtaposition  that  the  grouping  is  as 
!  varied  as  it  often  is  whimsical  in  the  extreme. 
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There  is  a  stir  in  the  neit  seat — the  elastic 
pillow  has  slipped  through  the  window,  and 
the  temples  of  Helena  have  made  acquaintance 
with  the  bard  wall  of  the  car,  but  the  amazed 
look  of  Helena,  the  difficulty  she  esperienced 
at  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  change, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  loss  were  worth  the 
price  of  the  pillow.  Then  at  last  the  five 
Womcn-heads  bad  a  new  sensation  of  loss,  for 
every  one  had  inwardly  resolved  upon  a  nap, 
cottoned  to  the  softness  of  infancy,  upon  that 
“  India  Rubber  Elastic  Traveler’s  Pillow.” 
1  like  to  define  comforts  of  this  kind. 

Neat  followed  a  general  search  to  see  bow 
we  bad  stood  the  change  of  cars,  etc.  “  Belle 
Britiau  ”  is  non  est — who  is  accessory  to  her 
loss,  abduction,  disappearance,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be?  Nobody  knows,  though 
from  internal  evidence  Helena  finds  a  few 
eyes  leveled  upon  her,  but  she  does  not  know 
what  it  means ;  everybody  stares  at  poets, 
and  she  smilingly  sits  and  nods  her  fine  head 
in  dreamy  abstraction.  Of  course  the  Gover¬ 
nor  takes  the  fault  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
and  that  ends  the  matter. 

tVe  arc  all  wide  awake  now  ;  the  Judge  has 
taken  to  himself  new  benignity.  He  is  a 
good  sleeper.  Mem. — If  I  ever  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  I  pray  that  it  may  be 
with  a  judge  upon  the  bench  who  digests  well 
and  consequently  sleeps  well.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  a  poor  wretch  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  bad  digestion  of  the  judge  be¬ 
fore  whom  his  case  was  tried. 

CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Jfokatok  VaUey. 

Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  cars  will  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  of  a  crash,  a  thing  by  no 
means  miraculous  in  our  age.  As  the  loco¬ 
motive  thinkers  over  its  iron  path,  the  smoke 
curling  in  white  folds  above  the  earth,  the 
wheels  creaking  and  rumbling,  and  the  whis¬ 
tle  sending  its  shrill,  unearthly  cry  far  into 
the  distance,  I  am  sometimes  conscious  of  a 
vague  sort  of  horror  at  the  possibilities  before 
us,  and  half  doubt  whether  the  inevitable  gulf 
has  not  really  been  past,  and  we  a  set  of  mis¬ 
erable  souls  swooped  off  by  malignant  fiends, 
careering  and  yelling  forth  their  malicious 
•triumph.  We  arc  sweeping  down  a  ravine ; 
sparks  and  smoke  arise ;  the  roar  of  the  wheels 
and  the  yell  of  the  locomotive  enhance  the 
tumult.  Up  we  go  to  an  open  space  ;  ‘the  sun 
levels  a  volley  of  golden  arrows,  which  pene¬ 


trate  the  mist  with  a  startling  force ;  a  rfver 
is  before  ns,  and  a  black  rolling  mass  between ; 
we  see  the  dizZy  steep  of  the  waterfall,  but  its 
roar  Is  drowned  by  the  mighty  rumble  of  the 
iron  track  across  the  bridge.  A  stnbble  field  is 
at  the  left,  and  a  flight  of  crows,  startled  from 
their  repast,  rise  in  a  black  cloud,  wheel,  and 
suddenly  sail  directly  over  our  heads. 

“Do  you  ever  suffer  any  fear  in  traveling?” 
asks  Helena  of  Eoa 

“No,  I  am  a  fortunate  traveler.  I  yield 
myself  to  the  Inevitable.” 

Her  beautiful  eyes  followed  the  ill-omened 
birds,  and  she  said,  “  I  like  to  retain  the  ideas 
of  the  past,  and  see  how  strangely  they  har¬ 
monize  with  those  of  to-day.” 

“What  are  called  superstitions  have  only 
changed  names,”  Interposed  the  Philosopher. 
“  People  have  the  same  faith  in  omens  now  as 
in  past  ages,  and  we  in  our  time  trust  to  des¬ 
tiny  as  implicitly  as  did  the  Greek  or  tM  Ro¬ 
man.  The  progress  of  the  religious  element 
has  developed  in  the  race  a  higher  spiritual 
organization,  and  thus  we  believe  more,  and 
are  less  restrained  by  our  faith  than  were  the 
ancients.” 

Eos  rejoined,  “  To  me  the  whole  world  in 
its  external  aspect  is  but  an  expression  of  a 
spiritual  one.  To  me  nothing  is  accidental — 
nothing  meaningless.  My  omens  come  from 
the  beautiful,  rather  than  the  terrible  in 
nature.  1  even  think  we  may  congregate  evil 
and  deadly  influence  around  us,  by  our  cow¬ 
ardice  and  dread,  for  these  emotions  belong  to 
the  evil,  and  win  such  affinities.  When  we  en¬ 
counter  suffering  and  distress  it  is  because  we, 
in  our  weakness  and  poverty  of  soul,  present 
no  resisting  barriers  to  their  approach.” 

The  Scribe  began  to  yawn  at  this  grave  tone 
of  conversation,  and  half  feared  she  would 
make  but  a  stupid  record  of  the  travels  of  the 
Seven.  The  train  moves  onward  with  rapid 
speed.  As  we  crossed  a  bridge  just  now  I 
could  not  but  think  how  like  the  Mussulman’s 
thread  over  which  the  believer  was  to  make 
bis  way  into  Paradise  was  the  passage  of  a 
railway  train  ;  two  slender  rods  of  iron  over  a 
dizsy  bight,  which  a  slight  defect  might  ren¬ 
der  as  fatal  to  further  progress  as  the  bad  life 
to  the  Mohammedan  who  Is  plunged  into  the 
raging  Eblis  below.  I  remember  once  in  Co¬ 
hoes,  New  York,  in  going  out  in  the  early 
frosty  morning  to  look  at  the  magnificent 
Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  ^lad  in  their  winter 
garniture,  I  saw  a  workman  come  from  a  black- 
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smith’s  shop,  with  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  size  of 
a  rail  upon  our  tracks,  which  he  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  mallet 
severed  in  twain.  The  thought  instantly  oc¬ 
curred,  if  a  comparatively  light  blow  like  that 
of  the  blacksmith  will  break  such  a  mass  of 
iron,  what  is  the  hazard  of  our  railroad  iron, 
subjected  to  the  terrible  concussions  of  the 
whole  train  and  locomotive.  The  thought 
was  a  frightful  one,  but  is  counteracted  by  the 
conviction  that  powers  beyond  mechanical 
contrivances  are  beariug  us  ail  onward  through 
seen  and  unseen  perils,  to  a  certain  known  or 
unknown  destiny. 

Here  is  Schenectady,  leaning  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  Mohawk,  thrifty  and  populous, 
though  twice  the  scene  of  terrible  butcheries. 
Here  we  tarry  but  a  moment,  and  already  are 
on  our  way  through  the  loveliest  region  in 
the  world,  with  hills,  and  lakes,  and  rivers, 
an#, long  reaches  of  wilderness  in  the  distance. 

Art  and  civilization  are  upon  every  side, 
where  but  a  century  ago  the  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Nations  held  almost  undisturbed  empire.  Here 
Sir  William  Johnston  lived  in  his  Scythian  I 
palace  in  baronial  state,  and  took  to  himself 
an  Indian  bride,  from  whom  came  at  length 
the  first  wife  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  In¬ 
dian  historian,  herself  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  women  of  her  times. 

A  stately  race  were  the  members  of  the  great 
Confederation  known  as  the  Five  Nations; 
rabsequently,  when  the  Tuscaroras  joined 
the  league,  they  were  called  the  Six  Nations. 
Many  of  the  officers  of  our  Revolution  were  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  these  tribes,  who  had 
cultivated  fields  and  extensive  orchards.  '  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  Lee  used  to  call  them  the  most 
finished  gentlemen  in  the  world,  and  swear 
“  by  the  head  of  a  Mohawk.” 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  able  to  subdue  al¬ 
most  all  the  Indian  tribes  to  whom  they  car¬ 
ried  the  mission  of  the  cross,  were  unable  to 
effect  much  with  this  unique  Confederation. 
They  regarded  the  symbol  of  the  cross  as  a 
powerful  charm,  which  would  neutralize  the 
courage  of  the  warrior ;  to  make  the  sign  npon 
the  brow  of  a  child  was  to  render  it  infirm  for 
life,  even  if  it  did  not  cause  it  to  pine  and  die. 

Soldiers  from  the  first,  they  spurned  the  di¬ 
vine  precepts  of  forgiveness  and  peace  with  a 
bitter  hostility. 

Here  it  was  that  father  Jagucs  bent  his  brow 
meekly  to  the  blow  pf  the  tomahawk,  and  his 
head  was  hung  upon  the  palisades  of  a  Mo¬ 


hawk  castle  as  an  antidote  to  that  blight  which 
it  was  believed  bis  prayers  and  incantations 
bad  brought  upon  the  harvest  fields.  This 
was  but  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  1646. 

The  Scribe  was  going  on  at  a  terrible  rate. 
The  remaining  six  listened  politely.  Helena 
murmured, 

“  And  atill  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  email  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

She  is  uot  satyrical— her  humor  does  not 
bite.  The  most  pungent  sayings  of  Helena 
have  .a  balmy  covering — they  sparkle,  they 
shine  like  the  firc-fiy  pleased  with  its  own  tiny 
flame ;  but  as  that  mysterious  insect  finds  its 
iradiscent  altar-glow  sometimes  made  eter¬ 
nal  by  a  contingof  amber,  I  wish  I  could,  in  like 
manner,  retain  some  of  her  best  sayings,  which 
were  brought  out  so  unpretendingly  from  a 
full  casket  that  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
their  worth.  It  is  a  lovely  thing  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  listen 
to  the  Sybiline  words  of  a  pure  heart,  “  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world.” 

I  “  Ah !  this  is  a  great  region,’’  continued  the 
Scribe ;  “  not  a  spot  over  which  our  way  leads 
but  is  full  of  memories.  Here  a  great  nation 
sprang  np,  achieved  renown,  and  perished. 
We  are  passing  over  the  graves  of  a  once  pop¬ 
ulous  region,  a  nation  of  laws  and  contracts, 
of  alliances  and  conquests  of  whom  nothing 
remains.  With  no  written  records,  they  live 
only  in  tradition.  The  stronger  race  came, 
and,  like  the  dews  which  exhale  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  they  are  no  more.  Yet  they  per¬ 
formed  an  office  to  the  world  ;  their  language, 
their  ideas  have  entered  into  the  treasury  of 
civilization,  and  he  who  reads  and  reflects  is 
conscious  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  red  men, 

“  Their  sonorous  names  cling  to  the  great 
rivers  adown  which  they  once  umj^  their  frail 
canoes ;  and  they  have  bequeath^  us  a  my¬ 
thology  as  delicate  and  imaginative,  though 
not  as  elaborate,  as  that  of  the  Greeks. 

“  We  are  said  to  be  a  nation  without  memo¬ 
ries;  so  far  from  this,  there  is  not  a  spot 
throughout  our  extensive  heritage  not  made 
classical  by  the  traditions  or  histories  of  the 
aborigines ;  or  renowned  by  some  daring  exploit 
of  French,  or  English,  or  American  hero ;  sa¬ 
cred  by  the  blood  of  the  patriot,  or  hallowed 
by  the  soldier  of  the  cross. 

“  Fenelon,  La  Salle,  Marquette,  Chencreuse 
have  all  trodden  the  soil  of  the  region  over 
which  the  Seven  will  wander,  and  our  hearts 
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will  remember  them  as  we  go,  and  we  will 
bless  God  that  great  names  survive  the  muta¬ 
tions  of  time  to  become  the  inspiration  of  the 
ages.” 

How  long  the  Scribe  might  have  held  forth  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  for  if  the  troth  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  and  the  whole  remaining  six  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  assertion,  she  was  somewhat 
given  to  something  bordering  on  the  preach¬ 
ing  line. 

“Is  it  a  defect!”  inquired'Eos. 

“  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,”  answered  the  Judge.  “A  prosy 
preacher  puts  his  audience  to  sleep.  But  for 
myself,”  I  would  not  object  to  a  ‘  lengthy  dis¬ 
course  ’  from  our  Scribe.” 

It  was  kindly  said,  and  the  party  looked 
approval,  greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Scribe,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  said  her  say 
with  a  perfect  independence  of  approval. 

But  the  Mohawk  valley,  with  its  beautiful 
sisters,  whocome  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  give  their  hands  to  the  fairest  of  aB,  is  not 
to  be  passed  over  with  coldness  or  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Here  we  observe  in  the  geography  of  the 
country,  that  a  small  tributary  to  a  larger 
river  is  frequently  denominated  a  creek, 
which  to  a  northern  ear  is  repugnant  to  all 
ideas  of  propriety.  At  the  seaboard  the  term 
creek  is  only  applied  to  iad(mture8  of  the  sea, 
being  shallow  places  filled  by  the  inflowing 
tide.  Consequently  a  creek  presents  the 
image  of  an  oblong  slip  of  water  penetrating 
into  the  land,  which,  if  a  stranger  in  the  parts, 
yon  see,  perhaps,  of  a  bright  morning,  full  and 
sparkling,  brimming  the  green  banka,  with 
just  a  ridge  of  gray  rocks  between  itself  and 
the  clover- tops  around  which  the  bees  are 
humming ;  |^u  go  in  quest  of  a  boat,  to  sail 
upon  its  clear  waters  ;  you  arrive  three  hours 
after,  paddling  your  batted!!  with  Indian-like 
skill,  when  lol  you  encounter  the  vagrant 
waves  making  their  escape  like  a  race,  and 
taking  your  canoe  all  aback ;  there  goes  the 
fairy  creek,  jumbling  the  fish  out  with  ahurry- 
skurry — the  alemvee,  as  the  little  fish  are 
called,  with  their  heads  all  seaward,  slipping 
out,  a  current  three  feet  deep.  Presently  you 
see  a  long  slip  of  clay,  wet  and  dotted  with 
the  brealliing  holes  of  clams,  and  an  odor, 
agreeable  or  otherwise  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  olfactories ;  and  so  goes  the  creek,  to 
repeat  the  joke  again  six  hours  afterward. 

The  Scribe  was  here  cut  short  by  the  arriv¬ 


al  of  the  train  at  Utica.  Crowds  emerge  there¬ 
from,  and  are  wending  their  way  into  the  bye- 
ways,  some  on  foot,  some  in  stages,  carriages, 
and  the  more  humble  market  wagons.  Heav¬ 
ens  1  what  a  handsome  people  we  are  1  How 
well  dressed  1  How  well  bred  1  And  yet  this 
is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  popnlation  of 
the  country.  One  would  think  himself  in  the 
midst  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  par  excellence, 
and  yet  these  are  the  democrats  only  of  our 
free  and  happy  Republic. 

How  lightly  and  carelessly  they  tread  I  lit¬ 
tle  heeding  that  the  very  dust  they  brush  from 
the  cheek  once  made  the  sinews  of  a  mighty 
warrior.  Here  was  the  center  of  the  Oneida 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  adown  that  benutifnl 
valley  are  six  magnificent  oaks,  beneath  which 
once  lay  a  great,  flat  stone,  on  which  was  kept 
burning  the  council  fire  of  the  chiefs.  The 
grand  council  fire  of  the  Six  Nations  was  a 
perpetual  flame,  kept  burning  at  Onandaga. 
“  When  the  fire  at  Onandaga  goes  out,”  said 
the  intrepid  and  eloquent  Hendricks,  “  the 
Confederation  of  the  Six  Nations  will  become 
extinct” 

“  Here,”  said  the  Philosopher,  “  is  a  branch 
of  that  common  faith  which  symbolized  per¬ 
petuity  by  the  existence  of  a  continuous  flame. 
In  caves  and  secluded  grottoes  have  been 
found,  at  no  distant  day,  ever-burning  lamps, 
fed  by  gases  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  became  extinguished  by  removal. 
These,  undoubtedly,  were  remains  of  some 
ancient  form  of  worship,  in  which  the  flame 
never  to  be  extinguished  formed  a  prominent 
symbol.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  witnessed 
the  same  rites,  the  Persian  also,  and  the  Jew, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vestal  fire  of  the  Ro¬ 
man.” 

Lady  Mac  tapped  her  gaiter  slightly,  to  in¬ 
timate  that  prolixity  was  not  to  be  tolerated, 
and  the  Philosopher  subsided  into  silence. 

Are  we  a  kissing  people?  "Are  we  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness? 
Do  we  ruslvat  each  other  with  loud  labial  ex¬ 
plosions  because  of  this  excess  of  tenderness? 
Do  our  women  kiss  because  they  love  each 
other,  or  from  habit,  or  as  a  sort  of  tantal- 
izer  to  the  other  sex  ?  I  confess  this  perpetual 
kissing  is  too  suggestive  to  be  agreeable.  I 
doubt  if  the  kissee  always  likes  the  infliction. 

Here  at  U tica  I  witnessed  at  least  a  hundred 
kisses.  People  seemed  to  rush  down  to  the  cars 
as  if  purposely  to  be  kissed.  Young  men  enter 
them,  and  look  searchingly  from  side  to  side. 
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I  solemnly  believe,  to  get  a  kiss,  or  at  least 
not  to  lose  a  possible  chance.  One  young 
man,  having  kissed  three  handsome  girls,  was 
about  to  make  bis  exit,  when  a  fourth  called  out, 

“  Why  don’t  you  serve  all  alike  ?  ”  And 
back  the  young  Adonis  rushed,  and  to  judge 
by  the  explosion,  the  kiss  must  have  been 
a  satisfactory  one.  I  think  Utica  ought  to 
be  named  Kissing  Point. 

The  operation  seems  to  brighten  the  atmos- 
•  pbere,  whatever  we  may  say  or  think  about 
it  People  look  on  and  laugh  ;  eyes  brighten, 
blushes  mantle,  and  there  is  a  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  elasticity  in  the  air.  All  is  rose- 
tinged,  joyous,  vital,  and  the  parties  go  on 
their  way  with  a  sort  of  bounding  delight,  as 
if  a  kiss  were  the  rarest  benediction  in  the 
world.  Truly  it  is  the  only  common  blessing 
which  never  seems  likely  to  be  out- worn  or 
unappreciated. 

Lovely  as  is  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  iu 
our  day,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  mauy  and  ter¬ 
rible  conflicts  which  have  earned  it  sometimes 
the  name  of  the  “  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,”  and  the  “  dark  and  bloody  field.” 

We  have  passed  over  Oriskany,  the  place 
of  a  severe  battle  during  the  Revolution,  and 
where  the  stout  Glcneral  Herkimer  received 
his  death  wound.  The  contest  lasted  six 
hours,  during  which  so  terrible  a  thunder 
storm  arose  that  the  combatants  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  their  murderous  work  till  it 
passed  over,  when  the  battle  was  renewed. 

Here  is  Rome,  like  a  gem  of  beauty,  a  dia¬ 
mond  surrounded  with  emeralds.  Neat  os  a 
new  pin,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  one 
wonders  how  so  much  luxury  finds  its  way 
everywhere  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  point  on  which  Rome  (the  miserable  name 
for  a  modern  city,  full  of  fine  memories) 
now  stands  was  a  most  important  portage 
among  the  Indians,  making  the  dividing  line 
between  the  water  communication  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Oswego.  Here  the  Indian  used  to 
shoulder  his  canoe  after  leaving  thsavaters  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  having  crossed  the  portage  a 
mile  in  length,  launch  it  once  more  upon  Lake 
Oneida,  and  thence  down  the  Oswego  to  the 
great  Lake  Ontario. 

Rome  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  contest 
During  the  old  French  war  it  was  known  as 
Fort  Stanwix.  It  subsequently  fell  into  decay ; 
but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
was  rebuilt  and  named  Fort  Schuyler,  in  hon- 
OT  of  General  Schuyler,  the  commandant  of 


the  northern  army.  ^  It  was  here  that  General 
Gansevoort  sustained  a  siege  under  almost 
incredible  hardships,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
a  ruse  of  General  Arnold’s. 

It  was  in  August,  1777,  that  a  band  of  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers,  accompanied  by  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  amounting  in  all  to  seventeen 
bundred  men,  appeared  by  way  of  Oneida 
Lake  before  the  little  ill-provided  garrison, 
consisting  of  only  seven  hundred  men.  The 
Indians  were  led  on  by  Brant,  and  the  Tories 
by  the  infamous  Butler.  Night  after  night 
the  darkness  was  made  horrible  by  the  cries 
and  yells  of  the  Indians,  while  the  appearance 
of  a  head  above  the  parapet  became  a  mark 
for  the  sharp  arrows  and  rifles  of  the  besieg¬ 
ers. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  dead  pause.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  or  heard  of  the  enemy.  Re¬ 
membering  the  bombastic  calls  of  St.  Leger 
upon  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  knowing  the 
deadly  cruelty  of  the  Indians  and  Tories,  a 
stratagem  was  suspected,  and  for  many  hours 
the  garrison  hesitated  to  sally  out  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  silence. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  Arnold  had 
taken  prisoner  a  Tory  spy,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  idiocy,  carried  on  a  somewhat  free 
intercourse  with  both  armies.  The  mother  of 
the  youth  interceded  in  his  behalf  to  little 
purpose,  for  Arnold  had  determined  upon  his 
death.  At  length  be  yielded  to  her  entreaties 
provided  the  boy  would  hasten  to  the  camp  of 
St.  Leger,  and  make  such  representations  of 
the  force  of  the  Provincials  as  would  induce 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  He 
kept  a  brother  of  the  spy  as  a  hostage  for  his 
return,  and  dismissed  him  in  company  with  a 
young  Oncidian,  who  was  not  unwilling  to 
assist  in  the  plan.  ^ 

An  Indian  loves  a  joke  quite  as  well  as  a 
scalping-knife,  mo^  especially  at  the  expense 
of  an  enemy.  The  two  made  their  way  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  fort ;  entered  as  if  in  breathless 
alarm,  shouting,  "  They  are  coming !  they  are 
coming!  ”  and  gave  such  a  description  of  the 
army  coming  to  reenforce  the  garrison  that 
British  soldiers,  Tories,  and  Indians  fled  in 
such  consternation  that  they  left  their  tents 
and  baggage  behind  them. 

The  Indians  under  Brant  looked  on  with 
contempt  at  this  unsuldierly  flight,  and  amused 
themselves  all  the  way  to  the  lake  by  shouts 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  “  They  are  coming  I 
they  are  coming!” 
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The  Mgiicioas  spj  returned  to  the  arms  of 
hie  worthy  mother,  learing  some  doubt  u  to 
the  reality  of  hie  idiocy,  but  hie  trade  in  small 
wares  and  proyisions  was  entirely  ruined,  and 
the  family  found  it  best  to  leave  the  Mohawk 
valley. 

chiftkh  bdcth. 

The  Scribe  Peniitent. 

‘It  was  voted  that  the  history  of  sieges  and 
battles  was  a  bore  of  a  hot  August  day,  and 
intimation  given  the  Scribe  that  the  party  was 
not  out  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

“I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth,”  an¬ 
swered  the  ^ribe.  "  I  will  throw  up  my  com¬ 
mission,  and  if  you  pass  by  the  spot  of  noblest 
memories  I  will  not  tell  you,  but  have  the  in¬ 
spiration  all  to  myself.” 

It  was  evident  we  did  not  take  kindly  to 
knowledge.  Eos  now  put  in  that  she  had  a 
poem  about  Logan,  who  was  buried  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  but  rather  than  bore  the  party  with 
verse  she  would  withhold  it. 

Lady  Mac  looked  imploringly.  She  loved 
poetry,  and  was  herself  an  inspiration.  Hel¬ 
ena  likes  mysticism  better  than  history ;  while 
I,  thought  the  Scribe,  love  all  that  is  human, 
and  muttered  inwardly,  “Bimo  nun,  et  ku- 
mani  nihil  a  me  aUenum  pwto.” 

The  Judge  shook  his  head,  and  shut  his  eyes 
resolutely  at  the  very  sound  of  a  Latinism. 
"  Had  he  abandoned  his  office,  and  come  out 
here  in  foreign  parts,  and  bent  to  parts  un¬ 
known,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  trail  of  a 
language  rendered  odious  by  the  law,  in  spite 
of  Yirgll  and  all  those  long-winded  fellows 
who  walked  upon  stilts,  and  hob-a-nobbed  to 
aristocracy?” 

Yon  should  have  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
pedantry  which  occurred  in  our  Scribe ;  it  was 
so  marked  that  the  kindly  Helena  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  finally  prc^Kwed  going  through  a 
course  of  history  and  geography,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  whole  Seven  owning  up  t<ravery 
scanty  knowledge  upon  these  sutgects.  This 
liked  to  have  produced  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
facts  from  the  Scribe,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  some  of  our  fellow-travelers  rather  attracted 
us  from  a  conscionsnesss  of  our  several  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  so  singular  a  person?” 
said  the  gentle  Helena,  dilating  her  mystical 
eyes  and  trying  hard  to  put  herself  in  relation 
with  a  fsct. 

vot.  vn. — 32. 


The  Scribe  looked  up.  Such  a  face!  like 
the  moon  at  full — no  perq>ective ;  fair  hair, 
fair  eyes,  fair  skin.  A  face  to  be  drawn  upon 
a  boiled  egg ;  a  gFeat  head,  protruding  eyes, 
no  neck :  a  moon-calf,  a  Caliban. 

Eos  fairly  grew  melancholy.  “  It  is  such  a 
mistake  in  nature,”  she  whispered ;  Uie  dear 
mother  always  aims  at  the  beautiful — what 
impediments  she  must  have  encountered.” 

“  While  inharmonious  relations  exist,”  began 
the  Philosopher,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  an 
emphatic  "  Aheml”  which  drew  all  eyes  in  the 
direction  (tf  the  object  of  our  discussion. 

Caliban  was  playing  with  his  little  Caliban. 
It  was  a  sight ;  the  young  creature  was  such 
a  fac  simile,  just  so  white  and  red,  and  good- 
natured.  How  they  ran  across  the  cars  tc- 
gether,  and  whistied  and  laughed.  How  they 
wriggled  and  jumped.  Such  a  pet  as  the 
young  one  was.  We  could  hear  the  elder  say- 

“  I’ll  briDf  thee  where  erabe  grow  ; 

And  I  will  dig  thee  pig  note.  *  * 

Show  thee  »  Jay’s  nest ;  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  mannazet ;  I’ll  bring  thee 
To  clustering  fllberds,  and  sometimes  m  get  thee 
Young  sea-malls  from  the  rock.” 

Presently  the  first  impression  wore  off.  Such 
good-nature,  such  tender  solicitude  did  this 
man  show  for  his  child  that  we  took  back  the 
term  we  had  instinctively  applied,  and  fell  to 
admiring  him,  though  we  did  not  equal  in  ad¬ 
miration  the  love  which  the  delicate  mother 
evidently  bore  him. 

“  He  is  a  caricature  of  our  excellent  friend 
Dr.  H.,”  whispered  the  Poet. 

“  So  he  is,”  responded  Helena,  and  we  all 
Seven  thought  him  the  best  possible  pater 
famiUa*.  When  at  length  the  little  one  tired 
of  his  game  of  romps,  the  broad,  fat  chest 
of  the  father  looked  like  a  cushion  designed 
expressly  to  soothe  and  comfort  a  sleeping 
child,  while  he  fairly  seemed  to  suspend  his 
breath  lest  the  little  one  riiould  stir  and  awake 
the  weary  mother  from  her  slumber.  The 
sight  was  gentle,  and  sweet  and  refreshing. 

“I  do  bcMoch  you,  (chiefly  that  I  mayeet  it  in  my 
piayen,) 

What  is  your  namet” 

half  whiq>ered  the  Scribe,  in  mock  solemnity  at 
our  admiration  of  the  good,  plain  but  benig¬ 
nant  father,  as  if  paternal  tenderness  were  a 
sort  of  miracle. 

Here  is  Syracuse,  the  City  of  Conventions, 
the  grand  center  of  all  the  isms  of  the  day. 
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It  is  to  New  York  what  Worcester  is  to  Massa- 
chosetts.  If  a  meeting  is  required  opon  anj 
or  every  subject,  a  mass  meeting  convenes  at 
Syracuse,  as  a  central  point  The  Seven  re¬ 
member  the  place  as  the  only  one  at  which 
they  were  subjected  to  the  eating  of  a  most 
villanons  dinner. 

Syracuse  is  a  cheery  looking  city,  tail  of 
life  and  activity,  and  conld  the  quemlons 
Colonel  Stone  revisit  earth,  and  be  set  down 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  wonld  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  the  spot  which  he  once  said  would 
"  make  an  owl  melancholy  to  have  to  fly  over  it” 

Salina  troubled  the  Judge  with  Latin  remin¬ 
iscences  becanse  of  its  name.  Here  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured,  enough, 
we  should  think,  to  sprinkle  the  utmost  and 
rabidest  radicalism  with  conservatism. 

“It  resembles  Dennis  and  other  towns  upon 
Cape  Cod,”  said  the  Scribe. 

Asphodel  opened  her  eyes :  “  Why,  towns 
on  the  sea-board  must  be  very  unlike,  I  should 
think,  to  one  so  far  inland.” 

“  Unlike,  and  yet  in  one  respect  similar.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  desolate  looking  than 
the  long,  barren  districts  devoted  to  salt-boil¬ 
ing  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  here  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart.  The  vast  troughs,  over  the  sides  of 
which  congeals  the  dry  salt,  are  ranged  side 
by  side — not  a  tree  or  shrub  visible ;  nothing 
vrill  grow  beneath  them  but  a  coarse,  pale 
grass,  itself  suggestive  of  barrenness.” 

“  Awful  trade,”  quoted  Lady  Mac. 

“  This  is  the  region  of  lakes,  which  dot  the 
whole  oountry,  and  render  communication 
easy,  and  .the  soil  in  the  highest  degree  pro¬ 
ductive,”  said"  the  (Bovernor. 

Beautiful  indeed  are  these  gems  in  the  midst 
of  farms,  villages,  and  country  seats,  showing 
here  and  there  amid  the  hills  and  valleys,  all 
telling  of  the  thrift  and  luxury  of  a  free  and 
happy  people.  Oneida,  Skeneateles,  Oswego, 
Ckyuga,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Canandaigua— all 
nearly  within  call  of  each. other. 

Here  is  Auburn,  taesh  as  a  rose  and  fair  to 
look  upon,  worthy  to  be  commemorated  by 
Qoldsmith  as 

“  Sweet  Aabon,  lorelieet  vOUge  af  the  piaU, 

Where  beelth  -and  plenty  ebeer  the  laboring  iwain, 

Where  imiling  Spring  her  earUeit  visit  paji. 

And  Hngerlag  Antnmn’i  parting  Moo»dela7S.'* 

In  yonder  massive  structure  of  stone  are 
nearly  a  thousand  human  beings,  cut  off  taom 
freedom  and  compelled  to  silence  and  en¬ 
forced  L 
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“  I  have  seen  them,”  said  the  Scribe,  “  apd 
they  are  no  more  vicious  looking  than  the  men 
that  walk  Broadway.  I  have  seen  many  a 
man  high  in  office  with  a  much  worse  head 
and  face  than  any  felon  I  saw  incarcerated  in 
the  Penitentiary  of  Auburn.” 

“  They  are  a  set  of  unmitigated  rascals,  nev¬ 
ertheless,”  interposed  the  Judge,  mindful  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  “  The  same  qualities 
of  character  which  have  developed  the  high¬ 
wayman,  the  free  hooter,  pirate,  or  buc¬ 
caneer.” 

“  Tautology,”  whispered  Lady  Mac. 

“  The  more  audacious  invaders  of  the  rights 
to  society,”  resumed  the  Philosopher,  coloring 
slightly,  “  under  favorable  auspices,  with  the 
benefits  of  education  and  right  example,  wonld 
have  produced  a  Washington  it  may  be,  a  Na¬ 
poleon,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Howard,  or  a  poet,” 
and  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  three  devotees  of 
the  divine  art  significantly. 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  responded  the  Scribe,  and 
in  my  mind’s  eye  I  already  behold  Helena, 
pistol  in  hand,  in  that  voice 

“  ■  '  -  soft  and  low. 

An  ozeeUent  thing  in  woman,” 
crying  under  her  double  vails,  from  behind 
her  fan,  with  a  gentle  nod  of  the  head,  “  Stand 
and  deliver.” 

The  picture  was  irresistible,  and  the  Seven 
availed  themselves  of  a  laugh,  which  silenced 
the  Philosopher. 

“  In  yonder  cemetery,”  continued  the  Scribe, 
“  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mound, 
still  in  good  preservation,  are  interred  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Logan,  the  Indian  friend  of  the  white 
man,  whose  eloquent  apostrophe,  in  view  of 
his  mnrdmed  family — ‘  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  LoganT  not  one ;  there  fiows  not  a  drop  of 
Logan’s  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  creature  ’ 
— has  won  the  admiration  of  every  mind  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  tenderness  of  sentiment  or 
nobleness  of  expression. 

Lady  Mac  bethought  herself  of  the  lines  in 
memory  of  the  great  chief,  which  we  subjoin 
in  complaisance  to  her  goodness : 

LOOAN. 

warms  a  uxus  obmstzbt,  seauas. 

Dsniath  a  tall,  gray  solemn  shaft  I  sit, 

AwhUa  the  sin  slopss  goldso  to  the  west. 

And  read  tha  nwnmfal  reooid  thereon  writ. 

Like  prophet,speakingfrom  his  inmost  breast, 

“  Who  is  Okert  to  msum/or  Logm  F”  Ob,  Chief 
or  manr  wrongs  and  manj  woas,  to  ms  * 
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It  iMiDi  thoB  did’it  not  aik  in  thy  grant  grlnf 
Aa  on*  in  doubt— bat  knowing  thou  ihoold’it  bo 

Bcmemborad  in  nil  timoi  forth  wont  thy  Toioo 
Into  tho  ooming  yonn,  and  bai*  w  (eU 
Of  tbooe  that  mourn  theo— rathor  than  rcjoioo 
In  thee  ae  haring  battied  brave  and  weil. 

Mot  thine  tho  ereed  of  injuriee  forgiveiw 
Not  thino  the  eloqaenoe  of  ciauie  tonguea— 
Thou  woold’it  hare  looner  foot  to  foot  hare  itriren, 
Defiant,  hurling  proudly  back  thy  wronge. 

But  now,  Oh  now,  like  to  a  Ood  in  woe, 

Cklm  einki  thy  plaintive  eadenoe  at  the  laat. 
Appealing  like  the  poet’s  measured  flow 
To  ooming  times,  foigetfui  of  the  post. 

<*  Wbo  t<  (kert  to  mourn  far  Logon  f”  list  thou — 
Within  these  solitary  woods  to-day 
We  lord  it  o’er  this  ancient  bulwark  now— 

And  reverent  bring  our  common  dust  to  lay 

Amid  the  sepulchers  of  heroes — we 
With  more  than  wonted  reverence  slowly  tread 
Along  these  parapets,  and  dimly  see 
The  builders  of  old  times,  the  mighty  dead. 

Who  in  the  tong  forgotten  ages  sought  * 

In  their  dim  faith  to  worship  Him  unseen, 

And  yet  adored  ;  and  on  the  hill-top  wrought 
This  mystie  round,  Man  and  his  God  between. 

Beneath  the  midnight  stars  the  beacon  flame 
Gleamed  from  this  mount  as  gleams  lUneral  pyre. 
While  br  and  near  the  silent  Bed  Uan  came. 

And  here  in  death  wreaked  his  last  vengeful  ire. 

All  these  have  past  away,  all  are  forgot 
Save  Logan,  thou  ;  and  thee  we  mourn  to-day. 

I  gaze  along  these  green  clad  hills — there’s  not 
A  voiee  of  bird  upon  its  airy  way— 

There’s  not  the  surging  of  a  venerable  tree. 

Nor  faintest  rustle  of  the  summer  leaf. 

But  softly  shrouds  dim  memories  of  thee 
like  broken  wail  of  a  remembered  gtieli 

Ton  slender  stream,  curbed  now  by  wheel  and  mill. 
Looks  mourning  out  athwart  yon  prison  wall. 
And  though  she  lash  her  rocky  barrier  still 
A  sad  low  cadence  mingles  with  her  falL 

And  thus  Owaseo’s  lonely  tears  are  shed- 
The  hill-side  echoes  miss  thy  manly  cheer, 

Thera  once  they  gladdened  to  the  hunter’s  tread 
Who  chased  at  noon  the  swiftly  bounding  deer. 

Time  was  when  like  a  sylvan  god  thy  feet 
Strode  in  their  might  along  the  solemn  dale, 

'  And  when  the  evenUde  came  slow  and  sweet 
She  folded  thee  in  love  beneath  her  vaO. 

For  thou  wart  nature’s  dear  out-breathing  heart. 
Her  Caes  rafleeting,  made  her  wild-wood  king. 
Stately  like  a  stag,  and  serpent-wise  in  art. 

How  did  thy  voiee  along  the  forest  ring? 

And  now  she  mourns  thee  all  along  her  eells— 

The  silver-footed  Naiads  leaning  weep 


Their  scanty  tears,  where  ones  in  flowing  wells 
They  shook  their  gladsome  urns  boss  steep  to 
steep. 

Old  Pan  has  crept  him  silant  in  his  lair,  , 

And  blows  no  more  bis  reedy  pipe— his  hoof 
Gleams  not  amid  the  wOd-vines’  tangled  hair. 

And  fitom  the  beech-tree  shade  he  holds  alooL 

The  Satyrs  shun  him,  and  they  danee  no  more 
To  Fan’s  wild  notes,  but  hide  them  deep 
In  caves,  and  in  tbs  lap  of  nature  pour 
Their  silent  tears  thy  memory  to  keep. 

Nor  these  alone— food  youth  shall  hither  come, 
And  walk  with  awe  this  ancient  mystic  round. 
And  solemn  vows  exchange  beside  thy  tomb, 

Vade  doubly  baUawed  in  this  hallowed  ground. 

The  husbandman  shall  bind  his  yellow  sheaf 
Where  gleams  this  stone  upon  the  vale  below. 
And  bind  therein  a  harvesting  of  grief— 

His  harvests  on  the  Red  Hen’s  ashes  grew. 

Even  wbQe  I  write  a  troop  of  mourners  come. 
Vailed  in  the  sad  habiliments  of  woe— 

They  bear  the  mother  to  her  lonely  tomb. 

While  bitter  tears  &11  in  oonUnnous  flow. 

And  one  beneath  a  shadowy  tree  has  bent 
So  statue-like,  so  wrapt,  and  marble  still. 

That  he  doth  seem  to  me  a  figure  lent 
To  monm  for  Logan  on  his  aneient  hill. 

So  will  it  be  unto  all  times,  0  Chief- 
In  every  tear  that  blls,  shall  fkll  for  thee 
Unconsdous  tokens  of  dear  nature’s  grief— 

And  these.  Great  Shade,  thy  requiem  shall  be. 

Canandaigufl  is  a  pleaaant  town  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  Seven 
remembered  that  here  was  the  home  of  Caro¬ 
line  Gheeseboro,  one  of  the  rarest  spirits  of 
the  age,  and  we  sent  her  our  greetings  and  our 
benedictions,  and  thanked  her  for  her  ont- 
speaking  in  “  Yictoria ;  or,  the  World  Over¬ 
come.” 

We  enter  Rochester  in  time  to  see  the  dizzy 
q>eed  of  the  cars  over  the  roaring  Falls  of 
the  Genessee,  and  to  note  the  features  ,of  the 
valley.  Genessee  is  one  of  those  euphonious 
Indian  names,  always  made  to  indicate  some 
quality  of  the  region.  It  means  “  BeauUfnl 
Valley,”  and  weU  does  this  productive  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  merit  the  name.  The 
grain  of  Genessee  Valley  rivals,  and  more 
than  rivals  the  afiSuence  of  Egypt,  with  its 
storied  Nile,  or  Sicily,  long  known  as  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

Rochester  owes  its  birth  to  1812,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  eyes  of  Young  America  an 
ancient  city.  Her  floor  mills  are  wonders  in 
solidity  of  construction,  and  her  warehouses 
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may  rie  in  rastness  and  strength  with  those  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  Railways  and 
canals  center  here  and  render  her  a  qneen  in 
commerce,  and  the  great  agricnltnral  depot  of 
western  New  York. 

She  is  distinguirited  also  as  the  original  of 
what  is  known  os  the  Rapper  family,  other¬ 
wise  the  Foxes,  who  first  made  their  demon¬ 
strations  in  this  city  little  more  than  ten  years 
ago. 

Helena  and  Asphodel  have  known  more  of 
these  things  than  the  Scribe,  and  are  better 
qualified  to  do  them  justice. 

“  1  do  not  believe  that  what  is  called  spirit¬ 
ualism  is  anything  good,”  said  Lady  Mac. 

“  1  cannot  be  willing  to  believe  that  spirits 
who  have  left  this  world  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  and 
all  who  choose  to  call  them  from  the  ‘vasty 
deep  ’  of  the  hereafter,”  said  the  Philosopher. 
“Existence  is  action,  progress,  and  to  trust  in 
all  the  rhapsodies  that  are  reported  by  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  doctrine  would  lead  one  to  doubt 
whether  the  next  state  be  not  a  retrograde 
rather  than  an  advanced  one.” 

“  I  am  willing  to  believe  the  utmost,”  re¬ 
sponded  Eos.  “  1  only  ask  that  the  revelation 
accord  with  the  dignity  of  that  which  it 
implies.  After  death  there  must  be  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  the  past  exp  rience,  or  it  must 
be  the  ladder  to  what  is  above  and  beyond. 
We  are  bom  infanta  again,  or  we  are  exalted 
intelligences.  If  not  exalted,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  divined  traly 
a  limbo,  such  as  Dante  describes,  in  which 
spirits,  too  weak  and  poor  for  absolute  wick¬ 
edness  or  absolute  goodness,  nnflt  for  heaven 
or  bell,  and  not  hopeful  enough  for  purgatory, 
wander  about  in  thin  air,  and  call  themselves 
by  living  names  for  the  sake  of  companionship 
with  the  more  positive  characters  of  earth. 
Hence  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when 
a  commnnication  purports  to  come  from  some 
noble  departed  that  it  is  truly  from  him,  as 
these  weak  spirits  are  likely  to  take  any  name 
that  will  render  them  most  acceptable  to  the 
inquirer.  I  look  for  greater  things  than 
these.” 

Helena  replied  in  her  melodioas  voice,  “  I 
confess  that  during  my  earlier  experience  of 
the  matter  1  was  myself  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  freqnent  repetition  of  these  simple  ex¬ 
pressions— '  RWwoe,’  'Believe  that  I  urn  ever 
near  you,’  ‘  I  eon  leappy,’  ‘  I  euceat  you  in  the 
Utter  Itfe,’  ‘  lam  he^opy  in  you.’  See. 


“  I  think  I  now  nnderstand  the  reason  of 
this.  Did  yon  ever  notice  that  a  pnblic  mes- 
meriser  or  biologist,  in  exhibiting  his  control 
over  bis  subject,  pursues  a  certain  routine 
which  he  does  not  like  to  have  interrupted  by 
suggestions  from  the  audience.  To  the  unin¬ 
itiated  it  would  seem  that  he  might  vary  his 
experiments  infinitely ;  that,  if  he  could  in¬ 
duce  one  series  of  impressions  with  such  appa¬ 
rent  ease,  he  conld  as  readily  induce  another. 
But  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  obtained  this 
control  with  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  re-produce  pecnliar  states  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  nervous  system  that  have  been  already 
induced,  than  to  create  new  ones.  The  me¬ 
dium  for  spiritual  communication  through 
electric  sounds  is,  as  I  believe,  q)iritually 
magnetical,  although,  in  most  instances,  not 
in  a  way  to  affect  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  When  electrical  sounds 
occur  readily  in  the  presence  of  a  medium,  it 
would  seem  that  one  thing  could  be  commu¬ 
nicated  through  them  as  well  as  another.  But 
this  (at  least  with  imperfect  or  undeveloped 
media)  is  not  the  cas&  The  mind  of  the  me¬ 
dium,  unless  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state,  mod- 
ifiics,  retards  and  perplexes  the  communica¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  mesmeric  subject,  it  is  easier  to  reproduce 
phrases  already  communicated  than  to  envolve 
new  and  complicated  sentences,  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  which  the  mind  of  the  media  and 
circle  become  perplexed  and  confused.  To 
this  I  attribute  the  frequent  repetition  of  sneh 
simple  phrases  as  I  have  recorded.  Yet  these 
simple  phrases,  had  I  received  nothing  but 
these,  coming  as  I  believed  from  Mends  who 
stand  within  the  veuI,  would  hare  sufficed  to 
ennoble  life  with  a  rare  and  mysterious  beauty. 

“  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  spiritual  intercourse  are  favorable, 
as  at  present  they  seldom  are,  the  character  of 
the  communications  is  proportionate  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients.  ‘  From  without,’ 
says  Herman  Melville,  ‘  no  wonderful  effect  is 
wrought  within  ourselves,  unless  some  interior, 
corresponding  wonder  welcome  it’  ” 

Turning  to  Eos,  she  went  on:  “I  do  not 
wonder  that  to  you,  coming  from  your  own 
beautiful  ‘  Shadow  Land,’  many  of  the  current 
manifestations  of  the  day  seem  common  and 
earthy ;  yet  were  there  none  but  such  as  yon 
describe,  were  they  even  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
Beecher  would  have  os  believe,  the  work  of 
'  powers  aerial,  under  the  masterly  guidance  of 
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some  one  of  fathomless  ability  and  fathomlecB 
guile,’  I  would  etill  welcome  them  and  say, 
with  the  author  of  ‘  Yillette,’  ’  if  bo  much  of 
unholy  force  can  arise  from  below,  may  not 
an  equal  eiSnx  of  sacred  essence  descend  one 
day  from  above!’  ” 

“But,”  responded  the  Philosopher,  “time, 
inestimable  time,  is  spent  to  little  purpose  in 
the  pursuit  of  thought  which,  like  the  mirage 
of  the  desert,  deludes  the  thirsty  spirit  with 
expectation,  and  leaves  him  defhiuded  of  his 
hope.  Once  the  Seer  penetrating  the  mystery 
of  life  was  the  birth  of  centuries,  and  he  did 
help  onward  human  thought,  however  much 
of  crude  speculation  may  have  mingled  with 
his  visiona  It  may  be  in  our  age  we  have  the 
birth  of  a  new  faculty,  and  thousands  see  not 
the  rapt  visions  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  not 
the  pure  spiritualisms  and  thoughtful  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  Yon  Humboldt,  a  Jacob  Behman,  or 
a  Swedenborg ;  but  in  view  of  the  spirit  world 
they  see  men  as  trees  walking,  dimly  and  imper¬ 
fectly,  but  nevertheless  visions,  but  imperfect 
like  the  eyes  of  the  child,  whose  first  lesson 
is  one  of  love.  There  seems  to  be  a  period¬ 
icity  in  human  delusions,  which  are  only 
in  part  delusions,  for  in  the  Ages  the  chaff 
is  separated  from  the  wheat,  and  we  find 
there  was  good  grain  mingled  with  the  chaff, 
and  this  good  grain  becomes  a  portion  of  hu¬ 
man  light  and  wisdom,  and  is  held  by  men  as 
precious  truth.  Thus  through  astrology  and 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  was  at  one 
time  universal,  and  even  Sir  Matthew  Hsde 
condemned  a  ‘  witch  ’  to  death,  we  have  come 
down  to  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  mesmer¬ 
ism  and  psychology,  those  old  delusions  hav¬ 
ing  aided  in  the  advance  of  truth,  though 
themselves  full  of  the  grossest  error,  and  we 
might  cite  numberless  other  cases  of  extatics, 
dreamers,  prophets,  miracle  workers,  Ac., 
which  have  provoked  universal  inquiry,  and 
have  been  investigated  and  believed  in  by  the 
powerful  and  cultivated  of  past  ages,  yet  no 
one  now  accepts  these  in  a  whole  as  being  true. 
So  will  it  be  in  our  day.  We  shall  reject  most 
of  these  q>iritual  manifestations  as  imposition. 


much  as  impossible,  and  still  there  will  be  a 
substratum  of  truth,  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  world.” 

The  party  now  looked  to  Asphodel,  as  to 
one  who  should  speak  with  authority,  but  the 
stir  of  our  fellow  travelers  admonished  ns  to 
look  out  up<m  the  clear,  beautiful  night  We 
were  at  Lockport  Nevetdiall  we  forgot  the 
wild,  beautiful  view  which  met  our  eyes.  The 
gorgeous  imagery  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  the 
qtlendid  necromancy  of  ancient  magicians, 
the  magic  wand  of  Proepero  alone  could  do  it 
justice.  Had  not  the  Governor  been  on  the 
look-out,  and  prepared  us  to  know  that  it  was 
here  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  were  teonght 
down  by  a  succession  of  locks  to  the  level  of 
the  Genessee,  we  should  have  thought  our  fin¬ 
gers  had  unconsciously  rubbed  the  lamp  of 
Aladdin,  and  an  enchanted  city,  glowing  with 
lighted  palaces,  'and  alive  with  activity,  had 
suddenly  greeted  our  Yankee  vision. 

Cries  of  delight  were  uttered  on  every  side, 
and  yet  it  was  all  a  sober  reality,  and  those 
vast  structures  of  stone,  worthy  of  the  ancient 
builders,  were  no  more  than  the  natural  re¬ 
sults  of  an  extensive  commerce  and  the  thrift 
and  enterprise  of  a  people  half  surfeited  with 
freedom  and  prodigal  of  wealth. 

The  Governor  had  examined  the  topography 
of  the  region,  and  declared  that  this  was  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  Niagara. 

“  The  sudden  fall  of  the  land  here,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  rendering  it  necessary  to  construct 
ten  locks  in  so  shmrt  a  space,  shows  that  at 
some  time  a  tremendous  cataract,  miles  in 
width,  poured  over  this  region ;  that  in  fact 
the  whole  vast  waters  of  the  west  were  at  one 
time  precipitated  into  the  Genessee  Yalley, 
instead  of  being  pent  up  as  now  within  tito 
banks  of  Niagara.” 

Ah  I  what  a  book  is  the  chronology  of  the 
rooks!  How  exultant  were  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  the  primeval  ages!  The 
Niagara  of  to-day  is  a  diriveled,  dwarfed-np 
waterfall  compared  with  the  Niagara  of  re¬ 
mote  ages,  when  her  mighty  thunders  went 
up  from  an  area  of  a  hundred  mUes. 


menced,  he  at  once  took  the  field  in  defense 
of  his  fatherland. 

The  iSsataote— the  word  signifies  nmotMiys 
— were  formerlj  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  emigrated  to  Florida,  where  they  in¬ 
creased  and  spread  themseWes  abroad,  nntil 
they  became  a  great  and  powerful  people. 
As  the  conntry  became  occnp4ed  by  the  whites, 
the  hunting  grounds  of  these  “runaways” 
were  needed  for  the  habitation  the  white 
man,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  onr  GoTemment  for  tiie  territory 
they  occupied,  which  resolted  in  a  treaty, 
stipulating  the  conditions  of  the  relinqui^- 


r[S  remarkable  Indian,  sometimes  called 
Potedl,  was  bom  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  somewhere  abont  the  year  1804.  His 
father  was  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  not  other¬ 
wise  notorious  than  by  bis  “  vagabond  son,” 
who  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  a 
most  inglorions  barbarism.  He  was  famous 
for  bis  sagacity  in  hunting,  his  agility  and 
strength  in  the  athletic  sports  practiced 
among  his  tribe,  snch  as  dancing,  racing, 
riiooting,  wrestling,  etc.  As  be  grew  up,  he 
entered  fnlly  into  the  grievances  of  his  tribe 
with  the  whites,  and  when  the  “war  of  title,” 
otherwise  called  the  “Seminole  war,”  com¬ 
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ment  of  their^  title.  Hear  commenced  the 
real  difBcalty,  the  SeminoleB  declaring  that 
thej  had  been  deceived,  and  the  treaty  there¬ 
by  vitiated,  and  the  Government  insieting 
npon  its  fulfillment  Negotiation  followed 
negotiation,  for  a  series  of  years,  when  war 
was  carried  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  Indtan, 
and  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  merciless 
struggles  took  place — the  whites  striving  to 
expel  the  savages,  and  the  Indians  struggling 
to  maintain  and  defend  their  homes  and  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds.  Immense  treasures  and  oceans 
of  blood  were  expended,  and  for  years  nothing 
was  won. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  cmel  war,  there 
arose  an  athletic,  noble-looking  yonng  man, 
who,  by  universal  consent,  was  called  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  people.  This  was  no 
other  than  Osceola.  With  almost  mperhasoan 
strength  and  energy,  he  traveled  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  tribe,  encouraging 
resistance  and  slaughter  to  the  whites.  With 
the  most  c<msnmmate  skill  he  evaded  the 
American  army,  and  beguiled  it  into  some 
fatal  ambuscade,  where  it  fell  a  prey  to  sav¬ 
age  cruelty.  And  when  he  could  no  longer 
avoid  taking  the  field,  his  presence  inspired 
his  brethren,  and  his  wonderful  feats  in  arms 
gave  heart  to  the  timid,  and  fired  each  brave 
with  a  more  determined  will.  He  was  fore¬ 
most  in  every  ftay,  and  his  place  was  sure  to 
be  where  the  blows  fell  ftetest  and  hardest. 
The  unerring  aim  of  his  splendid  rifle,  and  the 
exact  and  deadly  force  ot  his  keen-edged  and 
glittering  tomidiawk,  told  fearfully  on  the 
ranks  of  the  whites,  while  he  seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  mail,  through  which  no  American 
bullet  could  penetrate.  Hie  name  became  a 
terror  to  bis  enemies,  and  to  his  fellow-braves 
a  countersign  to  victory  and  glory. 

Thus,  for  years,  did  the  gigantic  mind  of 
this  remarkable  chief  keep  at  bay  the  wealth 
and  wisdom  of  the  United  States,  when  at 
length,  in  1838,  he  became  a  captive.  He  was 
taken  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in  South  Carolina, 
where  his  mighty  spirit  chafed  itself  in  its 
chains,  until  poor  Osceola  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  <w  the  Slst  day  of  January,  1838,  aged 
about  thirty-five  years.  Thus  perished,  in 
the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  one  of  those 
fbw  aboriginal  heroes  whose  great  and  teeming 
lives  deserve  a  full  and  elaborate  record  on 
the  page  of  history—  one  who,  “  fro>m  a  vag^ 
abond  child,  became,”  as  says  the  Charlesfam 
Mercury,  “  the  master  spirit  of  a  long  and 


desperate  war.  He  made  himself— no  man 
owed  less  to  accident  Bold  and  decisive  in 
action,  deadly  but  consistent  in  hatred,  dark 
in  revenge,  cool,  subtle,  sagacious  in  eouncll, 
be  established  gradually  and  surely  a  resist¬ 
less  ascendency  over  his  adopted  tribe,  by  the 
daring  of  his  deeds,  the  constancy  of  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  whites,  and  the  profound  craft  ot 
his  policy.  In  council  he  spoke  little — ^he 
made  the  other  chiefs  his  instruments;  and 
what  they  delivered  in  public  was  the  secret 
suggestion  of  the  invisible  master.  Such  was 
Osceola,  who  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
man  that,  with  the  feeblest  means,  produced 
the  most  terrible  efiecta.” 

THE  CaFTTBE  OX  OSCEOLA. 

A  question  having  been  recently  started 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  atteaded 
the  capture  the  Seminole  warrior  Osceola, 
Mtgor  General  Jesup,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with 
the  view  of  placing  in  their  true  light  the  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  a  transaction  in  which 
he  was  personally  and  prominently  an  actor, 
avuls  himself  of  the  occasion  thus  offered  to 
present,  in  the  enb|)<^ned  paper,  a  narrative  of 
that  interesting  event  in  tiie  history  <ff  the 
“  Florida  war.” — iVaf.  InUlL 

STATEMENT  BT  MAJOB  OENEKAL  JESUP. 

A  matter  has  been  recently  brought  into 
discussion  with  which  my  name  was  connected 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and,  though  explained 
at  the  time,  seems  not  even  now  to  be  well 
understood.  It  has  been  published  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  print,  on  the  authority  ot  a  distin¬ 
guished  {wofessional  and  public  man,  that  the 
Seminole  Indian  warrior,  Osceola,  who,  by  the 
murder  of  General  Thompson  and  by  other 
atrocities,  began  the  Seminole  war,  “  wa$  ec^ 
ittred  ly  trtachery  and  fraud,'’  and  that  «  when 
dying  w  hit  hopdeu  ee^ptwitg  hit  biUerett  regret 
watihcihitloryw(*dddeprmkm  cf  the  hmor  ef 
winning  the  batde  TFiMiocooeAea”  Had  the 
gentleman  who  penned  the  paragraph  referred 
to  (a  part  of  which  is  quoted  above)  been  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  been  aware  thah  the  late 
General  Glinch  won  the  battle  of  Withlacoo- 
diee,  and  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Osceola  was  is  the  battle  at  alL  With  that 
p(wti<m  of  the  story,  however,  1  have  no  fbr- 
ther  concern  than  a  desire  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  hiat<»y  and  the  reputation  of  a  de¬ 
parted  friend. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  story,  cmitaining 
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the  charge  that  Osceola  “imm  captured  hp 
Ureaeherp  aud fraud,’'  concerns  me  alone ;  and, 
if  true,  would  not  only  be  damning  to  me,  but 
be  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  country 
for  all  time  to  come ;  for  when  in  command 
of  the  Southern  army  in  1837, 1,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Government,  ordered  the 
seizure  and  retention  of  that  warrior. 

Osceola  had  come  into  Fort  Peyton,  a  few 
miles  from  St.  Augustine,  not  on  my  invita¬ 
tion,  nor  that  of  any  other  ot&cer;  but  he, 
with  his  warriors,  had  accompanied  a  messen¬ 
ger  of  Emathla,  (King  Philip,)  the  principal 
chief  of  all  the  Seminole  bands  on  and  near 
the  river  St.  Johns,  who  had  been  captured 
some  time  before,  and  who  had  been  allowed 
to  communicate  with  his  people  on  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
would  come  in  and  accompany  him  to  the 
West  Osceola,  no  doubt,  intended  to  return 
should  he  fail  in  the  object  that  really  brought 
him  in,  which  was  to  capture  the  place  and 
release  the  prisoners. 

In  a  conference  which  I  held  with  the  Sem¬ 
inole  chiefs,  at  their  own  request,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  I  had  assured  them  that  I  would 
hold  no  further  conference  with  them,  except 
to  receive  from  them  the  notice  of  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  treaty 
at  Payne’s  Landing  and  of  their  capitulation 
with  me  at  Fort  Dade ;  but  I  assured  them 
that  when  prepared  to  fulfill  those  obligations 
I  wonld  receive  them  and  provide  for  their 
removal  to  the  new  country  assigned  to  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  if  any  separate 
parties  or  bands  should  decide  to  come  in  be¬ 
fore  the  body  of  the  nation  were  ready  to  move 
I  wonld  receive  and  protect  them. 

The  chiefs  expressed  some  apprehension  that 
in  coming  in  to  me  they  might  be  attacked 
by  my  scouting  parties  and  their  people  be 
scattered.  To  enable  them  to  join  me  without 
danger  of  attack  from  those  parties  I  provided 
them  with  a  quantity  of  white  cotton  cloth  to 
be  used  as  fiags  in  communicating  with  any  of 
those  parties  they  might  fall  in  with  and  with 
my  outposts ;  but  the  fiags  were  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  And  the  chiefs  were 
distinctly  and  positively  told  that  none  of 
them  nor  their  people  must  attempt  to  come 
in  again  but  to  remain.  When  Philip’s  mes¬ 
senger,  bis  son  Coacoochee,  left  St.  Augustine 
to  communicate  with  his  people  on  the  St 
John’s,  there  were  but  few  troops  at  the  poet 
On  meeting  with  Osceola,  he  informed  him 


that  he  could,  with  a  hundred  warriors,  take 
the  place  and  release  his  father.  Warriors 
enough  arrived  to  have  taken  the  place  had 
the  force  not  been  increased ;  but,  before  they 
came  in,  I  had  thrown  in  large  reenforcements. 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  their  designs 
through  Indian  negroes,  some  of  whom  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Indians  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs,  but  whom  I  had  in 
constant  pay,  and  from  whom  I  received  in¬ 
formation  of  all  that  took  place  or  was  about 
to  take  place  among  them.  When  Osceola 
found  there  was  no  chance  of  taking  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  nor  of  releasing  the  prisoners,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  return,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
Indian  negroes  about  him.  But  he,  with  all 
who  accompanied  him,  had  come  in  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  not  to 
return.  He  was  a  prisoner  who  bad  violated 
his  parole ;  he  had  killed  one  of  my  messen¬ 
gers  in  time  of  truce,  when  going  under  the 
sanctity  of  a  fiag  with  a  message  to  chiefs  in 
his  neighborhood ;  and  he  would  have  killed 
a  second  messenger  but  for  the  energetic  in¬ 
terference  of  Apiacca,  (Sam  Jones,)  the  Mic- 
casuky  chief  now  in  Florida,  who  interposed, 
saved  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  me  at  Tampa 
Bay ;  he  had  also  violated  the  last  truce  made 
by  me  with  the  chiefs.  By  either  one  of  these 
acts  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  as  recognized  by  civilized  nations. 

Had  I  allowed  myself  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
my  solemn  assurances  to  the  chiefs  that  none 
were  to  come  in  but  to  remtun  to  be  falsified, 
I  should  have  received,  as  1  would  have  de¬ 
served,  their  scorn  and  contempt.  It  was  my 
duty  to  the  country  to  detain  them,  and  I 
directed  that  all  should  be  secured  and  de¬ 
tained. 

In  the  closing  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  under  my  command,  dated  the  6th 
of  July,  1838,  which  was  called  for  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  order  of 
that  body,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  doc¬ 
umentary  history  of  the  country,  I  stated  all 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  Osceola 
which  could  then  be  disclosed  without  com¬ 
promising  persons  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
under  Indian  control,  and  embarrassing  my 
successor  in  command;  but  facts  were  then 
given  sufficient  to  the  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  For  the  truth 
of  that  report  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now,  both 
oflBcially  and  personally  responsible.  The 
prominent  facts  of  the  report  were  stated  by 


“I  THINK  I  MALL  BE  GATHERING  VIOLETS  IN  PARADISE  NEXT  SPRING.” 


AS  one,  long  wandered  from  his  native  land, 
Returning,  throws  aside  his  dusty  robe. 
Bathes  in  the  dear  old  stream,  and  treads  again 
The  pleasant  pathways  loond  his  father’s  house, 
I  seem  to  see  thee,  in  a  glad  surprise. 

Threading  the  winding  walks  of  Paradise ; 
Nodding  afar  off  to  the  waving  palms. 

Stringing  thy  silver  voice  with  golden  words. 
And  bending  thee  low  down  to  kiss  the  lids 
Of  all  the  meek-eyed  violets. 
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against  him,  as  not  one  of  them  eoald  have 
letomed  to  the  Indian  country  without  the 
certainty  of  being  pot  to  death.  1  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  serrieee  of  the  witneeeee  in 
fixtaie  opeiatiooa,  even  had  I  been  inclined  to 
proceed  against  him  criminally,  which  I  was 
not  Had  we  been  at  war  with  Britain  or 
France,  however,  and  Osceola  been  a  British 
or  ^ndi  general.  Us  fate  would  have  been 
that  of  Andre.  But,  though  an  intelligent 
and  talented  man,  he  belonged  to  a  savage 
tribe,  not  snppoeed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nations  or  the  usages  of  war ;  and  in 
place  of  punishing  him,  I  sent  him  out  the 
country,  to  Omrleston,  a  prisoner.  In  my 
course  on  that  occasion  I  was  influenced  alone 
by  the  Ugh  obligations  of  public  dufy ;  and 
if  called  upon  to  act  in  a  similar  case  to  day, 
were  the  circumstances  the  same,  I  should 
consider  it  my  duty  to  the  country  to  act  as  I 
acted  then.  Tb.  S.  Jksdp. 


'Us  meet. 

A  picture  finely  touched  and  fitly  framed ; 

For  thou  dost  ever  seem  astray  on  earth  r 
Thy  hand  held  fast  within  an  unseen  Hand 
That  leads  thee,  like  one  in  a  deepened  dream. 
Where’er  it  listeth.  As  a  pilgrim  saint 
Climbs  upward  thro’  the  mist  with  intumed  gaze. 
Kept  holy  for  the  purer  light  beyond. 

Bo  walkest  thou,  intact,  half  unaware 
Beside  ns,  and  the  angels  only  know 
Thine  inner  soul  and  language.  These  do  bear 
Thee  up  on  their  white  wings  away  from  aU 
The  oflhl,  stones,  and  thorns,  because  the  gods 
Do  love  thee,  and  would  keep  thy  fret  untorn 
And  q>otleaB  for  celestial  roaming. 


TO  HER  WHO  WROTE 


CoL  Benton  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
Judge  Underwood  in  the  House,-  without  con- 
tradictioo.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  Arti- 
elee  of  War  is  aware  that  my  commission  was 
pledged  for  the  truth  of  my  report  in  all  its 
parts.  I  was  here  ready  to  meet  any  investi¬ 
gation,  either  before  Congress  or  before  a  court 
of  my  peers;  but  my  report,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  was  satiafaetory  to  the  Government,  as 
I  believe  it  was  to  every  fair-minded  and  hon¬ 
est  man  in  the  eonntry  who  read  it  at  the  time. 

Osceola  had,  by  his  repeated  violations  of 
the  usages  of  war,  forfeited  bis  Bfe,  particular¬ 
ly  by  his  attempt  to  use  a  flag  for  hostile  pur¬ 
poses  at  St  Augustine,  which  made  him  a  spy 
as  well  by  the  laws  of  nations  as  by  our  own 
Articles  of  War.  Whether  he  dmuld  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  a  spy  was  at  the  time  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy  with  me.  I  could  have  convict¬ 
ed  him  ;  but  to  have  done  so  I  should  have  lost 
the  service#  oi  all  who  would  have  testified 
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Bat  it  is  soon,  sweet  sybil,  all  too  soon  I 
Not  yet  can  we  unclasp  our  hold  on  thee — 

Not  yet  nnlearn  thy  mystic  minstrelsy; 

We  are  not  ready  for  ^e  leaden  hash. 

Pressed  down  upon  oar  heart-sirings,  when  thy  voice, 
With  cadences  so  like  a  chime  of  bells — 

O  sad,  sweet  Yesper-bellsI— at  last  dies  oat. 

A  little  while,  yet  for  a  little  while. 

Good  angels,  leave  her.  She  is  Chine,  and  ocbs. 


■  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

An  experimental  ocean  steamer  is  now  in 
the  coarse  of  construction  by  Mr.  Ross 
Winans,  the  eminent  constructor  of  locomo¬ 
tive  engines,  and  Thomas  Wiuans,  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  building  the  running  machinery 
on  the  Imperial  Railroad  of  Rusria,  which 
bids  fair  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  ocean  steamers.  The  Messrs.  Wi¬ 
nans,  having  received  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  construction  and  action  of  the 
new  steamer,  have  written  out,  and  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  general  state¬ 
ment,  which  we  find  of  sufficient  interest  and 
importance  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages. 
If  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  ^ould 
be  realized,  a  change  will  be  effected  in  ocean 
steamship  navigation  which  must  go  far  to 
alter  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world 
at  large.  The  great  advantages  to  be  secured 
I7  the  invention  are  increase  of  speed,  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
iwesent  r^stem  of  equipping  and  propelling 
the  description  of  vessels  in  question  : 

It  has  been  with  a  view  to  obtaining  greater 
safety,  diqtatch,  uniformity,  and  certainty  of 
action,  as  well  as  economy  of  transportation 
by  sea,  (taking  shipwrecks  and  other  casual¬ 
ties  and  risks  into  consideration,)  that  we  have 
devised  and  combined  the  elements  exhibited 
in  the  vessel  in  question. 

Experience  has  shown  that  steam  power  on 
board  sea-going  vessels,  when  used  in  aid  of 
sidls,  ensures,  to  a  great  extent,  dispatch,  cer- 
t^ty  of  action,  and  uniformity  in  the  time  of 
their  voyages.  Now,  we  believe  that  by  dia- 
carding  sails  entirely,  and  all  their  necessary 
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appendages,  and  building  the  vessel  of  iron, 
having  reference  to  the  use  of  steam  alone, 
these  most  desirable  ends  may  be  even  still 
more  fully  obtained.  ^ 

Tbe  vessel  we  are  now  constructing  has 
reference  to  these  olgects,  and  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  experiment,  to  enable  us  to  test  the 
accuracy  and  practical  value  of  our  peculiar 
views.  It  has  no  keel,  no  cut-water,  no  blunt 
bow  standing  up  above  the  waterline  to  re¬ 
ceive  blows  from  the  heaving  sea,  no  flat  deck 
to  hold  or  bulwark  to  retain  the  water  that  a 
rough  sea  may  cast  upon  the  vessel ;  neither 
masts,  spars,  nor  rigging.  The  absence  of 
sails  not  only  renders  the  parts  thus  abandoned 
by  us  useless,  but  their  abandonment  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  such  as  ours  will,  we  believe,  most  mate¬ 
rially  promote  safety,  easy  movement,  or 
diminished  stnun  of  vessel  in  rough  weather, 
will  save  dead,  or  non-paying  weight,  insure 
simplicity  and  economy  of  construction,  and 
will  give  greater  speed  in  smooth  water,  less 
diminution  of  speed  in  rough  water,  as  well 
as  diminished  resistance  to  moving  power  at 
all  speeds,  in  all  water,  and  result  in  short¬ 
ening  the  average  time  of  .making  sea 
voyages. 

The  length  of  the  vessel  we  are  building  is 
more  than  eleven  times  its  breadth  of  beam, 
being  sixteen  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long.  This  whole  length  is  made 
available  to  secure  water  lines,  which  are 
materially  more  favorable  to  fast  speed,  and 
also  to  diminished  resistance  to  moving  power 
at  all  speeds,  than  the  water-lines  of  any  of 
the  sea-going  steamers  now  built,  the  best  of 
which,  looking  to  speed  and  ease  of  move¬ 
ment,  have  a  length  of  only  eight  times  their 
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breadth  of  beam.  The  portion  of  oar  ressel 
not  immersed  has  the  same  lines  as  that  im¬ 
mersed,  so  that  it  will  pass  easily  throngh  the 
heaviest  sea,  while  ftom  its  form  and  construo- 
tion  no  water  can  be  shipped  that  will  sensiUy 
augment  the  load,  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  vessel,  which  may,  we  believe,  be  pro¬ 
pelled  at  its  highest  speed  in  rough  weat^r 
with  an  impunity  which  is  far  from  being  at¬ 
tainable  with  vessels  as  now  built,  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  wholly  or  in  part  by  sails.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  also,  that  the  plan  and  position  of  the 
propelling  wheel  in  this  vessel  is  such  that  its 
minimum  hold  of  the  water  will  be  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  tonnage  of  vessel  than 
the  maximum  hold  of  the  propelling  wheel  or 
wheels  in  ordinary  steamers,  thus  enabling 
the  full  steam  power  to  be  applied,  with  its 
maximum  effect  at  all  times  and  uniformly, 
thus  making  available  those  properties  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  which  tdlow  it  to  he 
propelled  at  full  speed  in  the  roughest 
sea. 

The  engines  are  high  pressure,  and  have  a 
cut-off  that  is  variable  from  one-eighth  to  full 
stroke.  They  are  four  in  nnmber,  and  com¬ 
bined  will  exert  three-fold  more  power  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  displacement  of  water  than  those 
of  the  most  powerful  steam  packets  now 
built 

The  boilers  are  similar  to  locomotive  boilers 
in  plan  and  construction,  and  can  consume 
about  thirty  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  above  peculiarities  of  construction,  it  is 
believed,  will  enable  the  present  vessel,  even 
notwithstanding  the  decided  disadvantage  she 
will  labor  under  from  her  small  rize,  to  make 
better  speed  In  smooth  water  than  usual.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  those  exhibited  in  heavy  weather, 
enabling  hm*  materially  to  exceed  the  average 
speed  heretofore  made  upon  the  ocean. 

Again,  the  vessel  being  built  entirely  of 
iron,  she  will  be  free  from  all  danger  from 
fire ;  and  from  the  number  of  her  district  and 
water-tight  compartments,  she  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  danger  of  sinking  In  case 
of  collision  or  other  mishap,  as  any  one  or 
even  several  of  the  compartments  might  be 
filled  with  water  without  seriously  endanger¬ 
ing  her  safety.  And,  farther,  the  form  of  the 
vessel,  while  it  makes  her  stronger  than  usual, 
is  such  as  to  afford  the  least  poseiUe  hold  for 
the  wind  and  waves,  so  that  the  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  from  heavy  seas  and  storms  is  smalL  For 
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these  T^isoia  it  is  believed  that  the  vessel  will 
be  an  unusually  safe  one. 

The  fact  that  every  portion  of  the  hull  or 
outer  shell  of  the  vessel  is  arched  in  all  direo- 
tions,  and  the  entire  material  is  in  the  best 
possible  position  and  f<wm  to  resist  the  various 
strains  that  it  can  be  subjected  to  at  sea,  gives 
It  an  important  advantage  in  point  of  strength, 
safety^  and  buoyancy  over  any  other  sea-going 
veaseL 

The  form  and  construction  is  remarkaUy 
plain  and  simple,  resulting  in  great  economy 
of  material  and  workmanship,  and  facility  of 
construction.  The  lees  the  weight  of  material 
the  greater,  of  course,  the  capacity  for  carry- 
ing  paying  freight,  and  the  less  will  be  tte 
resistance  to  moving  power  in  proportion  to 
such  freight.  With  200  tons  of  coal  on  board, 
the  present  vessel  will  displace  about  350  tons 
of  water,  and  will  accommodate  about  twenty 
first-class  passengers  and  the  United  States 
mail,  with  room  to  spare  for  small  valuaUe 
packages,  specie,  Ac. 

We  believe  that  shorter  average  ocean  pae- 
sages  than  have  yet  been  obtained  are  desira¬ 
ble,  and  may  be  had  by  vessels  constructed  on 
our  plan ;  and  if  they  are  confined  to  carry¬ 
ing  passengers,  the  mail,  specie,  and  sn^ 
other  freight  as  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  high 
rate,  in  consideration  of  extra  di^tch  and 
safety,  we  believe  that  they  will  pay  better 
and  be  more  useful  than  the  vessels  now  used 
for  these  purposes. 

We  believe  further  that  the  same  principles 
and  properties  which  adapt  our  vessel  to  high 
average  speed  also  adapt  it  to  the  cheap,  safe, 
and  snre  transportation  of  freight  as  compared 
with  vessels  using  sails  only,  or  sails  and 
steam  combined.  The  small  hold  which  the 
wind  and  waves  have  upon  a  vessel  constrneted 
on  our  plan,  its  ea^  movement  through  the 
water,  the  greater  amount  of  freight  that  can 
be  carried  in  proportion  to  weight  and  cost  of 
vessel,  the  small  risk  to  vessel  and  freight, 
and  greater  regularity  in  time  of  making  v<y- 
ages,  must,  in  onr  opinion,  give  to  it  great 
advantages  in  any  competition  where  economy, 
speed,  and  certainty  are  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  , 

We  also  believe  that  due  speed  for  passen¬ 
ger  and  due  economy  for  tonnage,  when 
speed  is  not  required,  will  justify  the  use  of 
steam  on  onr  plan  on  many  rontes  in  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  dass  of  vessels  than  any  which 
can  now  be  profitably  employed. 
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MY  THREE  LOVES 


Not 


r 


BT  )rBI.I.IB,  or  FBimBTI.yANIA. 


Lots,  my  tint,  had  cvla  of  Jet, 
Eyes  like  eparkling  dew-genu  wei 
Form  commanding — beanty’e  qneen — 
Fairer  form  was  never  seen. 

Pen  like  mine  can  acarcely  tell 
Half  the  graces  of  my 

Sat  one  evening  by  her  aide, 

Asked  her  would  she  be  my  bride? 
What  e’er  be  my  lot  in  life, 

Share  it  with  me  as  my  wife? 

With  scomfai  lip  and  flashing  eye, 

All  she  said  was — “Kay,  not  I!’’ 


Then  I  vowed  that  dark-eyed  girls. 
Sporting  raven-wing-like  carls. 

Never,  with  their  witching  arts 
Snaring,  conq’ring,  breaking  hearts, 
Shoold  round  me  throw  syren  spell. 

As  did  haughty,  peerless  Bel. 

Next  there  came  across  my  way 
One  as  pure  and  bright  as  day; 

Easel  eyes  of  brilliance  rare. 

Brown  hair,  plain,  o’er  brow  so  fair— 
Many  such  there  never  can  be, 

Like  my  handsome,  winsome  Fannie. 

Once,  while  kneeling  at  her  shrine. 

Said,  “Dear  Fannie,  wilt  be  mine?’’ 

Bat,  ah  pity !  when  I  tell. 

She  refhsed  me  as  did  Bel. 

Not  with  haughty  look  and  tone. 
Crashing  all  beneath  her  own— 

Bat  with  simple,  careless  grace. 

Looked  she  straight  into  my  face. 
Laughing  said,  “Upon  my  word, 

Charlie  4ear,  you’re  quite  absurd!’’ 

And  I  silent,  bending  there, 

Upward  gazed  with  vacant  stare. 

Then  a  jwiclen-haired  one  came — 

Lit  again  love’s  dying  flame; 

Sweetest  eyes,  eemlean  blue. 

Had  my  loving  angel  Sue, 

8o  bewitching  I  forgot 

Former  loves— pray,  who  would  not? 

When  I  told  her  all  my  fears. 

Told  the  hopes  of  other  years, 

,  Asked  her  could  she  e’er  believe 
Vows  of  love,  and  yet  receive 
One  whose  wand’ring  heart  at  last 
At  her  feet  was  humbly  cast, 

Did  she  scomfhl  tom  away? 

Shroud  in  night  my  dawning  day  ? 

No ;  but  smiling  soft  and  bland. 

Placed  in  mine  her  dainty  hand. 
Whispered  words  that  sealed  my  bliss— 
*'  Take  me,  Charlie,  if  yon  wish !’’ 
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BALTHAZAR  OOZZA. 


L— THB  C0B8AIB. 

HB  oondition  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  lamentable, 
and  the  nations  resounded  from  end  to  end  with 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  The  countries  were 
harassed  by  bands  of  “  free  companions,”  men 
of  war  from  their  youth  upward,  who,  when 
not  in  the  service  of  any  sovereign,  did  not 
hold  themselves  disgraced  by  warring  upon 
their  own  account ;  by  whom  the  pillage  of  a 
town  was  held  an  honorable  achievement,  and 
who  acknowledged  no  lord  but  their  own 
chief,  no  law  but  their  sword.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  (JeofRy  Fftte-Nolre,  in  France ; 
such,  save  that  be  carried  on  his  depredations 
by  sea  instead  of  on  shore,  was  the  hero  of 
our  tale. 

Bom  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family, 
Balthazar  Cozza  early  sought  to  restore  its 
fortunes  by  maritime  adventure.  His  talents 
seemed  particularly  fitted  for  command ;  and 
but  a  short  time  from  his  first  setting  his  foot 
on  board  a  galley,  Balthazar  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  leader.  He  was  daring  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  was  feared ;  ho  grew  rich,  and  he 
was  respected. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Anjevine  party  to  proceed  on  an  embassy  to 
Louis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  to  beseech 
him  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  his  kingdom. 
Balthazar  lost  no  time  in  preparing  his  galleys, 
adorning  them  with  every  ornament,  and  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  every  luxury  fitted  to  sup¬ 
port  and  grace  the  dignity  of  his  office.  His 
mainsail  was  of  purple^  and  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  Naples,  beneath  which  was  placed 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Cozzas.  A  few  days  saw 
his  two  gallant  vessels  proudly  approach  the 
shores  of  Provence,  giving  notice  from  afar 
of  their  coming  by  the  glitter  of  their  purple 
■ails,  the  fiuttering  of  their  gala  banners,  and 
the  dash  of  their  hundred  oars,  falling  in  reg¬ 
ular  cadence  with  the  chant  of  the  marines. 
His  mission  was  successful.  Louis,  without 
loss  of  time,  made  ready  an  armament  to  carry 
succor  to  his  partisans. 

This  voyage  was  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Cozza.  He  had  hitherto  lived  almost  without 
an  aim.  He  had  warred  and  taken  spoil ;  he 
bad  enjoyed  riches,  the  fruit  of  his  labors; 
but  where  was  this  erratic  life  to  lead?  Was 
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there  no  nobler  ambition  than  the  thirst  for 
gold?  He  now  became  familiar  with  the 
courts  of  kings ;  he  saw  the  q>lendor  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  breast  was  filled 
with  the  thirst  of  power.  To  will  and  to  do 
had  hitherto  been  the  same  with  the  adventur¬ 
ous  corsair,  and  the  ambitious  man  cast  his 
eyes  around  him  to  discover  by  what  path  he 
might  best  achieve  his  object  To  subdue  aa 
island  of  the  seas,  and  reign  a  monarch  there, 
might  be  an  easy  task ;  but  such  a  State  could 
not  sustain  itself  against  more  powerful  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  to  any  other  throne  his  way  was 
barred;  royal  blood  alone  might  aspire  to 
any  regal  throne  in  Europe.  But  there  waa 
another  throne,  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
kings  of  earth,  to  whieh  the  road  was  open. 
Why  should  he  not  at^pire  to  the  Papal  chair? 
The  times  were  favorable  for  the  attempt ;  the 
Church  was  rent  by  schism,  and  already  two 
Popes  divided  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and 
if  two,  why  should  there  not  be  three  ?  ay,  a 
third,  who  might  give  laws  to  his  opponents? 
Clement,  who  had  been  raised  np  to  oppose  the 
violence  of  Urban,  was  now  but  thirty-riz 
years  of  age.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  hia 
talents ;  why  should  Cozza  fear  success  ? 

Before  Louis  of  Anjou  quitted  Provence^ 
Clement  VU.  bestowed  his  benediction  on  the 
galley  which  was  to  transport  the  King  of 
Sicily  to  Naples,  and  Balthazar  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  How  profound  was  the  reverence 
of  king,  court,  and'  people !  How  low  they 
bowed  beneath  the  outstretched  finger  of 
the  Pontiff,  aa  he  blessed  them !  How  all  were 
humbled  before  his  eye  I  Balthazar  from  that 
moment  was  resolved,  and  from  that  moment 
all  his  energies  were  directed  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  triple  crown,  which  he  was  d^ 
termined  should  be  his. 

And  yet  he  knew  there  was  one  tender  and 
devoted  heart  which  would  be  broken  by  this 
resolve ;  a  heart  to  which  all  ambitious 
thoughts  were  strangers,  which  knew  but  one 
delight — to  love;  one  glory— to  be  loved. 
Can  Balthazar  break  that  tie  which  now  had 
lasted  almost  a  whole  year?  His  resolution 
was  irrevocable,  and  he  would  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  sacrifice  a  mere  woman,  even  had  aha 
been  his  wedded  wife.  But  no  divorce  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  restore  his  liberty.  Clotilda  was 
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not  hie  wife ;  she  was,  but  his  mistress — hie 
■lave. 

During  one  of  his  cruises  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  he  disembarked  at  Cerigo  under 
pretext  of  commerce,  and,  while  there,  he  be¬ 
held  a  young  girl,  fair  and  beautiful  as  the 
goddess  whose  votaries,  in  ancient  days, 
erected  her  fane  in  that  voluptuous  isle.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  and  violent ;  he  gained 
her  love,  and  bore  Clotilda  far  away  from 
a  tender  mother  and  a  betrothed  bridegroom. 

The  poor  Greek  arrived  at  Naples,  where 
she  outshone,  in  her  native  grace  and  elegant 
attire,  both  the  first  among  the  Neapolitan 
ladies  and  those  Spanish  dames  who  had  eome 
from  Sicily,  whither  they  had  followed  the 
House  of  Arragon.  Clotilda  became  cele¬ 
brated  ;  there  was  no  woman  who  did  not  envy 
her ;  none  who  believed  that  she  herself  was 
so  deeply  beloved.  She  had  sacrificed  all  to 
the  valiant  pirate — all ! — her  mother,  and  her 
country  ;  she  had  forgotten  all  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  one  overpowering  delight,  the  love  of 
Balthazar. 

Could  Cozza  quit  her!  he  who  had,  before 
her  eyes,  stabbed  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  on 
the  bare  suspicion  that  he  ventured  to  love 
her  T  He  could.  He  went  straight  to  Clotilda, 
without  suffering  the  least  trace  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  had  agitated  him,  but  over  which 
he  had  triumphed,  to  appear  in  his  counte¬ 
nance.  He  would  not  debase  himself  by  dis¬ 
sembling. 

«  Clotilda,”  said  he,  “  I  come  to  request  a 
great  sacrifice.” 

“  A  sacrifice,  .Balthazar !  Am  I  not  alto¬ 
gether  yours?  Have  you  not  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand  me !  Must  I  renounce  this  splendid  life, 
which  is  bntjll-fitted  for  the  poor  daughter  of 
the  gardiner  of  Cerigo!  Do  you  need  the 
numberless  jewels  which  your  love,  more  in¬ 
ventive  than  woman’s  fancy,  has  bestowed  on 
me!  Take  these  necklaces  of  zechins  and 
bezants  with  which  you  have  encircled  my 
throat;  these  bracelets,  whose  value  equals 
the  revenue  of  a  province,  and  whose  spark¬ 
ling  brilliants  would  be  worthy  ornaments 
even  in  the  crown  of  Ciement.” 

“The  crown  of  Clement!  Do  you  know, 
Clotilda,  What  word  you  have  spoken !” 

“A  very  simple  word.  If  I  knew,  Bal¬ 
thazar,  anything  more  sacred  or  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  that  crown,  I  would  have  named  it, 
to  show  yon  at  what  rate  I  prize  the  presents 
yon  have  heaped  upon  me.” 


Nov., 

“  Ton  are  right,  Clotilda  ;  that  crown,  that 
triple  crown  is  splendid.” 

“  Doubtless,  Balthazar ;  but  what  connec¬ 
tion  can  there  be  between  it  and  the  sacrifice 
you  expect  from  your  siave !” 

“  Clotilda,  we  must  part.” 

“We  must  part !”  cried  Clotilda,  rising  with 
precipitation,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  Bal¬ 
thazar  Cozza,  who,  with  a  troubled  counte¬ 
nance,  could  scarcely  look  upon  his  slave. 
“  We  must  part  1  oh,  never  I  You  cannot  wish 
it.  You  have  some  journey  to  perform,  and 
you  will  leave  me  at  Naples ;  then  you  will 
return  to  me !” 

“  A  journey !  Yes ;  I  go  to  Bologna,  but  I 
shall  not  return.” 

“Is  it  indeed  so!  You  leave  me  forever, 
Balthazar,  forever!  The  example  of  kings 
has  corrupted  you.  You  should  not  imitate 
the  conduct  of  men  whom  you  despise. 
Ladislos  repudiated  Constance  of  Clermont,  to 
make  room  for  another ;  and  you,  the  servant 
of  Louis  of  Atyou,  drive  me  away,  to  avoid 
owning  me  as  your  wife.  Alas !  you  should 
rather  imitate  the  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples 
in  his  tenderness  for  Yoland  of  Arragon,  than 
the  ungrateful  and  perfidious  Ladislas.” 

“  No  more  of  this  useless  passion  and  unne¬ 
cessary  reproach.  We  must  separate ;  I  have 
said  it,  and  you  well  know  no  power  can  move 
me.  Speak  no  more  of  the  example  of  Ladislas. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  cases. 
Constance  was  his  wife ;  you  are  not  mine, 
Clotilda.” 

“  Barbarian,  why  did  you  not  kill  me  when 
you  forced  me  from  my  mother  at  Cerigo!” 

“  Listen,  Clotilda  ;  I  shall  soon  be  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  I  am  but  an  adventurer. 
This  life,  without  splendor,  grandeur,  or  excite¬ 
ment,  wearies  me,  and  makes  me  miserable. 
Riches,  and  even  thy  love,  no  longer  sufSce 
for  me.  I  need  power  and  a  great  part  in  the 
world.  The  schism  which  prevails  in  the  west 
offers  me  an  opportunity  of  achieving  my  de¬ 
sire.  I  aspire  to  the  throne  of  St  Peter ;  that 
throne  is  still  far  above  me,  and  I  am  qot  yet 
upon  its  lowest  step ;  but,  when  once  I  have 
placed  my  foot  there,  I  shall  mount  rapidly. 
To  any  one  of  these  vain  and  debauched  wo¬ 
men  whom  we  see  around  ns,  I  might  say, 

‘  To-morrow  I  enter  into  the  Church,  and  you 
shall  be  my  mistress,’  and  all  would  answer, 
<Be  you  priest,  doctor,  bishop,  cardinal,  or 
pope,  I  will  be  your  mistreSs.’  But  yon,  Clo¬ 
tilda,  I  know  well ;  I  love  you  very  tmly  ;  I 
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honor  too  mnch  yoor  greatnen  of  soul,  the 
nobility  and  chastity  of  your  heart,  to  hold 
■aoh  langnage.  Yoar  lot  is  to  lament  and 
to  quit  me.  Take  one  of  my  ships ;  load  it 
with  everything  of  valae  belon^ng  to  yon, 
and  return  to  Cerigo.  Yon  are  free  t” 

Clotilda  had  fallen  back  upon  her  conch  of 
onihions ;  she  wept  no  more ;  she  kept  silence 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  voice  in 
which,  sweetness  was  blended  with,  and  yet 
overcame  pride,  she  replied  : 

“  Yoa  are  the  lord,  and  I,  yonr  slave,  sub¬ 
mit  ;  I  will  obey  yon.  I  deserve  this  cmel 
punishment  from  Heaven  for  the  weakness 
with  which  I  have  loved  yon,  when  I  onght 
rather  to  have  killed  myself  than  to  have  fled 
with  yon.  No,  I  shall  not  cnrse  yon,  bnt  I 
shall  weep  for  yon,  for  yon  will  be  even  more 
miserable  than  I ;  I  shall  pray  to  God  for  yon, 
and,  however  unlikely  it  may  seem  that  a  pre¬ 
late,  a  Prince  of  the  Ghnrcb,  or  a  Pontiff;  should 
stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  poor  woman,  yet 
I  shall  he  always  with  yon  when  my  assistance 
is  wanting.  I  shall  accept  the  gifts  with  which 
yonr  tenderness  has  loaded  me,  hot  I  shall  not 
carry  them  to  Cerigo ;  for  I  can  never  return 
to  that  island,  where  shame  would  overwhelm 
me  as  I  stepped  upon  the  shore.  As  for  yon, 
take  care  lest  your  foot  slip  upon  the  danger- 
ons  steps  which  lead  to  the  thrones  of  the  Popes 
of  Rome  and  Avignon. 

Clotilda  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
Balthazar,  and  carried  his  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  then  to  her  forehead,  in  token  of  respect ; 
then  rising,  she  saluted  him  coldly : 

“  Adieu,”  she  said ;  "  yon  will  not  see  me 
again,  until  misfortune  comes  upon  yon.” 

“Balthazar  hesitated,  and  made  one  step 
toward  her  to  take  her  hand,  which  she  drew 
back  with  dignity.  His  resolution,  shaken  for 
a  moment,  was  restored,  and  he  departed. 

n.— THE  CARDINSL. 

Two  days  after  Balthazar  had  taken  leave 
of  Clotilda,  he  mounted  on  horseback  in  the 
eonrt  of  his  palazu,  and  departed  for  Bologna, 
attended  by  an  old  domestic. 

Before  he  left  the  house  where  he  had  passed 
■o  many  happy  hours,  while  yet  the  fever  of 
ambition  was  but  a  vague  desire,  the  future 
Prince  of  the  Chnrch  longed  for  one  last  Iqok 
npon  the  woman  whose  reproaches,  when  he 
sacrificed  her  to  bis  selfish  feelings,  had  been 
so  gentle.  He  drew  near  the  balcony  where 
Clotilda  had  been  accustomed  to  appear  when¬ 


ever  he  went  forth  on  a  hunting  party,  or  to 
the  court  ceremonies  which  had  often  taken 
place  daring  the  last  month,  since  Lonis  H.  of 
Sicily  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne. 
He  forced  his  horse  to  caracole,  and  bade  his 
servant  sound  the  trumpet  in  token  of  adieu. 
All  his  servants  were  there ;  he  was  encircled 
by  his  friends ;  loud  cries  were  uttered ;  a 
thousand  good  wishes  were  e3q;>re8Bed,  bnt  no 
one  appeared  in  the  balcony ;  the  thick  cur¬ 
tain  of  tapestry  was  not  raised.  Cozza  would 
have  bartered  all  the  warm  wishes  which  were 
lost  in  the  air  around  him  for  one  last  look  of 
Clotilda.  She,  shut  up  in  her  oratory,  wept 
and  prayed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Balthazar 
sought  her  behind  the  blinds,  where  love, 
stronger  than  reason,  might  perhaps  have  led 
her.  He  was  obliged  to  depart  without  seeing 
her,  without  bearing  her  biessing  with  him. 

Clotilda  had  foretold  misfortune,  and  he 
could  not  shake  off  a  certain  apprehension 
when  he  recalled  the  words  she.had  spoken  in  n 
sadly  prophetic  tone,  announcing  the  cmel 
disgraces  in  store  for  him.  Was  it  only  de¬ 
ceived  love  which  had  dictated  those  menaces 
to  the  unhappy  Greek  ;  or  was  Clotilda  really 
acquainted  with  the  destiny  she  predicted  to 
her  lover,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  reveln- 
tions  which  are  sometimes  permitted  by 
Heaven  T 

To  escape  these  thoughts  and  these  disturb¬ 
ing  doubts  Balthazar  put  his  horse  to  his 
speed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  cleared  the 
environs  of  Naples.  He  then  breathed  more 
at  ease,  and  slackening  his  pace,  he  waited 
until  his  servant,  who  was  mounted  on  a  mole, 
came  up. 

The  man  who  accompanied  Balthazar  was 
an  old  adventurer,  whom  Cozza  had  attached 
to  himself  from  the  first  day  he  set  foot  on 
board  a  galley.  He  was  devoted  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  whom  he  served  with  a  blind  obedience, 
which  permitted  no  remark  which  could  inr- 
ply  a  doubt  of  his  zeal ;  for  once  he  was  dis¬ 
contented,  and  had  already  suffered  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  to  appear  so  plainly  as  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  by  Cozza.  When  he  came  np  to 
his  master,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  from  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  At  what  a  rate  you  ride,  my  noble 
lord !  they  will  say  you  are  running  away.” 

“  I  shall  ride  more  gently,  now,  Gennaro, 
but  I  felt  obliged  to  quit  Naples  quickly,  lest 
love  should  have  detained  me.” 
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•  Well,  WM  that  bo  great  an  ctU  T” 

"  Lore  leads  to  nothing ;  the  road  to  Bo¬ 
logna  leads  to  honor,  to  glory.” 

“Honor!  glory!  glory,  my  lord,  at  Bo¬ 
logna  t  I  cannot  understand  it.  Has  the  sea 
reached  Bologna  during  the  thirty  years  I 
bare  been  absent  T” 

“  Enow  that  I  quit  the  world  for  a  few  short 
years.  I  shall  then  return,  a  rererend  and 
learned  doctor,  and  I  hope  ” — 

“Oh,  the  devil!  it  is  the  Church  which 
tempts  yon ;  perhaps  you  hope  to  become  a 
eardinal T” 

“And  why  not  a  cardinal,  GennaroT  Was 
not  the  Candiote  Philargus,  the  poor  beggar 
who  was  succored  by  a  friar-minor,  afterward 
the  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Galcas  Viscoqtit 
lit  not  DOW  a  oardiual  V\ 

“  Yes ;  but  a  corsair  ” — 

*  A  corsair  like  myself  is  as  worthy  as  the 

soldier  whom  Gregory  has  invested  with  the 
pnfple,  and  whom  we  have  seen  appear  too- 
ses^rely  as  a  doctor.  captaJj^  and 

lastly,  a  professor  at  Montpelier.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  much  rather  make  the 
■ea  tremble  beneath  my  galleys  ;  what  do  I 
■ay !  I  would  rather  sail  in  peace,  on  board 
the  heaviest-laden  merchantman,  than  sit  in 
the  conncils  of  a  Pope.  Yon  must  admit  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  diabolical  schisms  which 
distract  the  Church,  the  position  of  a  cardinal 
k  very  little  to  be  envied  T” 

“  Somnch  the  better ;  this  perpetual  inquiet¬ 
ude,  this  war  of  stratagems  and  intrigues,  this 
violent  agitation,  are  what  make  the  life  of  a 
eardinal  so  desirable  in  my  eyes.” 

“Yes,  but  still  many  ngly  events  have 
occurred.  I  was  at  Genoa  not  many  years 
ago,  when  Urban  YL,  the  late  Pope,  returning 
from  Nocera,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
seised  the  bishops  and  cardinals  and  put  them 
to  the  torture,  and  only  because  they  wished 
to  desert  a  man  whose  cruelty  and  violence 
had  caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  the  whole 
college.  Five  of  these  red  hats  were  put  to 
death  for  complaining  of  such  treatment  And 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  likely  to  go  well  with 
ttiose  Popes  themselves  T  The  Christian  kings 
will  desert  them,  and  then  ” — 

“  The  Pope  will  still  remain ;  is  it  not  so? 
Well,  the  ohjeot  is  to  be  that  Pope  ” — 

“And  yon  would  be  he,  noble  lordT  It 
may  be  so.  And  why  not  T”  added  Gennaro, 
frcntoally;  “St  Peter  was  a  sailor,  too;  and 


if  a  mere  fisherman  could  become  head  of  the 
Church,  why  should  not  a  corsair  follow  his 
example  T” 

The  conversation,  the  tone  of  which  began 
to  be  displeasing  to  Balthazar,  here  ceased, 
and  the  same  subject  was  not  renewed.  After 
some  days’  journey,  during  which  Balthazar 
studiously  avoided  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Clotilda,  although  his  thoughts  often  wan¬ 
dered  toward  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
cruelly  abandoned,  our  two  travelers  arrived 
at  Bologna.  There  Balthazar  seriously  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  study.  He  bad  intelligence, 
determination,  reputation,  fortune,  the  art  to' 
seduce  and  to  persuade.  Before  two  years 
had  expired,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  already  he  saw 
himself  drawing  nearer  to  the  Papal  throne;. 
As  he  was  setting  out  for  Rome,  some  of  his 
friends  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  “  To 
the  Pontificate,”  was  his  reply. 

This  was  h|-  *^Btaat  aim.  he  WM* 

determined  to  succeed.  Balthazar  was  as  wily 
as  he  was  courageous ;  he  presented  himself 
before  Boniface  IX.,  also  a  Neapolitan,  and 
with  whose  family  he  was  acquainted;  this 
induced  him  to  embrace  the  party  of  Bonifaoc 
rather  than  that  of  Clement  He  was  soon 
admitted  into  the  intimacy  of  his  sovereign, 
who,  in  reward  of  his  devotion,  decorated  him 
with  the]  purple. 

In  secret  and  in  silence  Clotilda  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  footsteps  of  Balthazar.  She  had 
watched  over  him  at  Bologna,  and  now 
watched  over  him  at  Rome,  ever  ready  to  giv* 
that  aid  her  forebodings  told  her  would  on* 
day.be  required. 

On  the  day  on  which  Balthazar  received  his 
investiture,  the  crowd  which  pressed  around 
the  gates  of  his  holiness,  awaiting  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  new  cardinal,  opened  a  passage 
to^'a  female,  clothed  in  a  foreign  garb,  and 
covered  with  a  long  vail,  who  knelt  devoutly, 
received  the  benediction,  and  as  she  rose  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Your  misfortunes  have  begun,  Balthazar! 
God  protect  you.” 

Two  persons  only  recognized  that  prophetie 
voice,  which  interrupted  the  pious  silence  of 
the  bystanders  with  such  ill-omened  words. 
Balthazar  calmly  repressed  the  eager  zeal  of 
Gennaro,  who  was  hastening  to  seize  the  of¬ 
fender;  he  himself  assisted  Clotilda  to  riss^ 
and  as  he*did  so,  whispered, 

“My  gnardian  angrt  is  very  fanpmdsot; 
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does  she  not  know  that  there  are  eonvente  and 
dongebns  in  Rome  t” 

Then  in  a  paternal  voice  he  added : 

“  Qo,  my  child ;  I  thank  yon.  If  €rod  calls 
na  to  martyrdom,  we  will  bless  his  decrees. 
His  will  be  done.” 

m.— THE  POPE. 

The  new  cardinal,  deacon  of  St.  Eustatia, 
was  sent  by  Boniface,  in  quality  of  a  legate, 
to  Bologna.  This  town  had  striven  to  throw 
off  the  Papal  authority,  but  Cozza,  by  the  en¬ 
ergy  with  which  he  combated  the  anti-Roman 
faction,  restored  it  to  obedience ;  and,  during 
the  nine  years  in  which  he  exercised  the  sover¬ 
eignty  under  Boniface,  and  his  successors,  In¬ 
nocent  YU.  and  Gregory  XII.,  he  maintained 
order. 

The  schism  still  continued  in  all  its  violence. 
Gregory  and  Benedict  XIII.,  each  nominated 
by  their  respective  parties,  both  refused  to  lay 
down  the  Pontifical  power,  and  to  restore 
union  by  a  joint  election  by  the  colleges  of 
cardinals  at  Rome  and  Avignon.  The  inter¬ 
ference  of  kings  was  of  no  avail,  and  recourse 
was  at  last  had  to  a  council 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1409,  the  fathers  as¬ 
sembled  at  Pisa,  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  the 
same  beggar  whom  Galeas  Visconti  had  made 
Bishop  of  Milan,  and  Pope  Innocent  VII.  a 
cardinal. 

Peter  of  Candia,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Alexander  V.,  did  not  reign  long ;  his  Pontifi¬ 
cate  lasted  only  ten  months  and  eight  days. 
Balthazar  Cozza,  who  governed  Alexander, 
kept  him  at  Bologna ;  he  never  quitted  him, 
dictated  all  his  acts,  and  in  fact  exercised  all 
the  power  of  the  Popedom,  which  he  hoped 
soon  to  possess  in  his  own  person. 

Alexander  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  before 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Eustatia  began  to  take  his 
measures.  He  was  desirous  of  being  elected, 
and  perhaps  the  moment  was  a  favorable  one, 
since  all  the  Roman  cardinals  were  at  Bologna, 
and  he  was  governor  of  the  city  in  which  the 
conclave  was  about  to  be  held. 

The  opposition  which  he  foresaw  was  not 
easily  to  be  overcome.  With  some  electors  he 
employed  flattery,  with  others  persuasion,  with 
others  money  and  promises.  But  this  was  not 
all.  There  were  still  many  obstinate  ones  to 
be  subdued,  and  this  he  effected  by  fear.  He 
surrounded  the  city,  and  hemmed  in  the  house 
in  which  the  conclave  sat  with  troops.  Like 
the  true  corsair,  which  he  yet  was  at  heart. 


he  would  have  caused  one  or  two  cardinals, 
whose  influence  was  adverse  to  him,  to  be 
arrested,  if  be  bad  not  been  able  to  win  them 
over,  or  conquer  them  by  fear.  Probably  old 
Gennaro  had  received  secret  instructions  on  this 
head,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  put  the  expe¬ 
dient  iff  practice.  Much  IHne  was  wasted  in 
fruitless  scrutinies.  At  length  Balthazar  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  wearied  colleagues  to  permit 
him  to  nominate  the  Pope,  they  agreeing  to 
ratify  his  choice. 

“Whom  will  you  name!”  demanded  one  of 
the  cardinals,  hostile  to  the  deacon  of  St  Ens- 
tatia. 

“  Yon  shall  see.  Bring  me  the  cope  of  St. 
Peter.” 

It  was  brought  He  descended  from  his 
seat,  opened  the  sacred  mantle,  and,  having 
kissed  it,  stepped  toward  an  old  man  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  as  if  to  offer  it  to  him ;  then, 
suddenly  throwing  the  robe  over  his  own  head, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Sono  Pepa  /” — I  am  Pope. 

And  none  dared  to  protest  against  it 

Balthazar  took  the  name  of  John  XXITT. 
His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  bis  coronsr 
tion,  all  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
recorded  by  Monstrelet  Upon  a  scaffold 
which  had  been  erected  at  an  immense  expense 
before  the  Church  of  St  Peter  at  Bologna, 
John  XXIII.  was  crowned,  seated  on  a  throne 
of  gold  and  velvet. 

Balthazar  at  length  possessed  the  tiara  he 
had  BO  ardently  desired  I  He  was  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  good  fortune ;  Gennaro  saw  him  smile. 
He  narrowly  watched  his  master,  while  his 
countenance  expressed  his  doubt  of  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  grandeur  he  beheld.  He  seemed  to 
say,  “  Oh,  Popel  this  is  but  the  bubble  on  the 
wave ;  a  mockery  of  the  Church ;  a  singular 
caprice  of  Heaven.”  Cozza,  throughout  the 
long  ceremony,  often  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
crowd.  He  evidently  sought  some  person. 
Whom?  Gennaro  could  guess.  When  his 
rapid  and  searching  glance  had  assured  him 
that  in  all  that  large  square,  among  all  the 
noble  ladies  of  Bologna,  she  whom  he  sought 
was  not  to  be  found,  Balthazar,  as  if  delivered 
from  a  painful  night-mare,  regidned  his  seren¬ 
ity  ;  he  could  give  himself  up  to  the  undis¬ 
turbed  epjoyment  of  his  triumph.  The  signal 
of  departure  was  soon  after  given ;  the  Pope 
then  mounted  a  white  palfrey,  covered  with 
caparisons  of  purple.  After  him  came  the  par 
triarchs,  cardinals,  prelates,  abbots,  on  horses 
whose  long  white  housings  swept  the  groondl^ 
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The  ealTalcade  began  to  more,  John  bestow¬ 
ing  continual  benedictions,  as  the  sick,  the 
•Id,  and  new-born  infants  passed  before  his 
horse,  which  was  led  by  the  faithful  Gennaro, 
the  chief  of  his  Holiness’  attendants.  At  the 
tom  of  a  street  through  which  the  sacred  pro¬ 
cession  passed,  several  lunatics  were  brought  to 
the  Pontiff,  who,  extending  his  hands  over  them, 
pronounced  a  touching  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 
When  he  turned  his  looks,  which  had  been 
ndscd  to  heaven  during  his  prayer,  again  to¬ 
ward  the  ground,  he  saw  a  woman  standing 
at  his  horse’s  head,  pale,  worn  with  grief,  but 
stiil  beautiful,  who,  with  a  terrible  calmness, 
more  dreadful  than  passion,  thus  addressed 
him : 

**1,  also,  Balthazar,  pray  for  the  insane; 
may  God  hear  me  with  favor,  and  save  thee  I 
Boon,  soon  thou  wilt  have  need  of  me  1” 

John  XXIII.  was  deeply  agitated,  but, 
Allied  in  dissimulation,  he  concealed  the 
Aock  he  felt.  He  gravely  gave  her  his  bless¬ 
ing,  and  then,  turning  to  Cardinal  de  Viviers, 
he  said,  “How  unhappy  it  is  that  madness 
should  afflict  so  noble  and  beautiful  a  crea¬ 
ture !” 

Gennaro,  overhearing  these  words,  looked 
ronnd  at  the  Pope,  who  could  see  the  tears 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  corsair,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  he  seemed  to  say,  “  Your 
Holiness  well  knows  Clotilda  is  not  mad.” 

John  XXIII.  pursued  his  official  progress 
through  Bologua. 

tv. — THE  TOomvB. 

From  this  period  the  predictions  of  Clotilda 
began  to  be  accomplished.  Rome  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  Ladislas.  John  XXIH.  repaired 
thither  in  all  baste.  At  first  he  obtained  some 
advantages,  but  Ladislas  soon  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  the  Pope  was  forced  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  him  as  King  of  Naples.  Rome  soon  ac¬ 
cepted  peace.  The  deceived  Pontiff  withdrew 
his  troops ;  but,  in  the  night,  Ladislas  occu¬ 
pied  the  Pontifical  city  with  his  own  army. 
The  danger  was  imminent,  and  the  Pope  was 
unsuspicious  of  it  I  Can  he  sleep  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano?  Gennaro  entered  his  chamber 
and  awakened  him.  A  page  had  arrived  at 
nightfall,  who  demanded  to  speak  with  the 
Pontiff;  the  guard  bad  repulsed  him ;  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Balthazar,  and  transmitted  it  to 
Gennaro.  Gennaro  did  not  mistake  Clotilda 
in  her  disguise.  She  announced  that  that  very 
night  the  Pope  would  be  aeiied,  and.  In  all 


probability,  pnt  to  death.  “  Fly,  Balthazar ; 
thy  guardian  angel  watches  over  thee ;  but  fly 
this  instant”  ^ 

They  saddled  two  horses.  Balthazar  as¬ 
sumed  the  costume  of  a  merchant ;  Gennaro 
also  disguised  himself,  and  they  set  off  on  the 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Florence.  What  a. 
journey !  Where  are  now  the  illusions  of  the 
young  Cozza,  when  he  first  traveled  to  Bo¬ 
logna  T 

Cosmo  de  Medici  received  John  with  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  he  loved  him,  and  the  friendship  of 
Cosmo  was  sufficient  to  repel  the  accusatione 
heaped  upon  Balthazar.  John  had  recourse 
to  Sigismond,  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  the 
latter  proposed  a  council,  to  be  holden  at 
Constance ;  the  Pope  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
accede  to  this  proposition,  and  to  venture  into 
a  city  where  Sigismond  commanded.  He  was 
well  assured  of  the  Mendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  having  made  him  general  of  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  forces ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  at  the 
mercy  of  Sigismond. 

The  council  met.  It  is  not  necessary  hers 
to  describe  the  little  town  of  Constance,  to¬ 
ward  which  a  crowd  of  cardinals,  and  heads  of 
religions  orders,  who  came  to  reform  the 
Church,  journeyed  with  an  almost  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  accompanied  by  legions  of  cooks, 
and  their  trains  of  comedians  and  mistresses. 
We  need  only  occupy  ourselves  with  Pope 
John.  In  1415  no  thought  was  entertained 
of  dispossessing  him ;  he  was  still  regarded 
as  the  true  head  of  the  Church,  since,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  ambassadors  of  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  he  made  a  saint ;  he 
canonized  Bridget 

Nevertheless,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  hatch¬ 
ing  against  John  XXIH.,  in  the  midst  of  the 
feasts,  tourneys,  and  Latin  mysteries  which 
were  performed  before  the  fathers  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Clotilda  had  come  to  Constance ;  every¬ 
thing  was  known  to  her ;  she  warne^he  Pope, 
who,  disguised  in  the  livery  of  w  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  accoutred  as  a  postilion,  fled  from 
Constance  to  Schaffhansen.  This  place  was 
not  a  more  secure  asylum;  he  next  took 
refuge  at  Lauffenbourg,  and  at  last  at  Fri¬ 
bourg,  pursued  all  the  time  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  empire. 

T.— THE  PROONEB. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  was  at  last  obliged  to 
^ve  up  Pope  John,  against  whom  proceedings 
bad  been  prosecuted  daring  his  absence.  Bclr 
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Ihuecr  retorned  to  C!onBUnee,  and  found  his 
Mntence  pronounced.  They  declared  b!m 
(niltj  of  forty  crimes,  among  which  fignres 
simony,  that  ulcer  of  Papacy,  u  it  is  eloquent¬ 
ly  denounced  by  Genadius  of  Constantinople, 
In  a  letter,  celebrated  even  at  the  present  day. 
They  reproached  the  Pope  with  the  scandal  of 
his  manners,  while  they,  his  judges,  carried 
their  mistresses  along  with  them  on  their  jour¬ 
neys  in  their  litters.  They  finally  declared 
that  be  had  forfeited  the  Papal  throne,  and 
he  was  degraded,  like  Benedict  Xm.  and 
Gregory  XIL  But  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  free ;  John  was  a  prisoner. 

John  was  shut  up  at  Heidelberg,  under  the 
guard  of  the  Court  Palatine.  One  man  alone 
desired  to  share  his  captirity ;  it  was  neither 
a  cardinal,  nor  a  secretary  loaded  with  bene¬ 
fits  ;  it  was  old  Gennaro,  who  nerer  once  re¬ 
proached  him  with  his  fatal  ambition. 

The  council  created  a  new  Pope,  and  re- 
eeired  the  renunciation  of  Gregory  XII.,  who 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
Benedict  XIIL  followed  this  example;  and 
John — the  fierce  pirate  who  had  never  lowered 
bis  flag  before  an  enemy,  who  had  never  bowed 
his  head  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror — 
John  hnmbly  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  conn- 
eih 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Balthasar  Cosza 
pass  the  fonr  years  in  the  Castle  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  t  He  was  forty-seven  years  old,  with  an 
imagination  still  ardent ;  he  was  disenchanted 
from  those  wild  ideas  of  ambition  which  had 
been  his  min.  Did  his  heart  reopen  to  love  T 
did  his  thoughts  return  to  Clotilda  t  No !  A 
philosopher  and  a  Christian,  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  the  composition  of  touching  elegies,  in 
Latin  verse  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he 
sang  of  his  eclipsed  grandeur.  He  was  re- 
idgned,  but  did  not  wearily  pine  for  past  hours 
of  happiness,  which  he  only  regretted  as  a 
poet 

He  still  sighed  after  liberty,  and  that  liberty 
the  Emperor  was  willing  to  accord  for  a  ran¬ 
som  of  thirty  thousand  crowns.  He  had  been 
despoiled  of  everything,  and  Gennaro  had  but 
ten  pieces  of  base  Florentine  money ;  bnt  the 


angel  was  still  present  Clotilda,  who  had 
never  regarded  the  fortune  left  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  deposit,  pud  the  ransom ;  and  Cozza 
left  his  prison  ignorant  what  hand  had  broken 
his  chains.  He  was  not  informed  of  it  till  six 
months  afterward,  when  he  rqoined  his  illus¬ 
trious  friend  Cosmo  de  Medipi  at  Florence. 

VL — ran  PKNimuT. 

He  there  found  Martin  Y.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  at  his  feet,  acknowledged  him  as  Sover¬ 
eign  Pontiff,  and  confessed  to  him  all  the 
errors  of  bis  ambitious  souL  Martin,  moved 
even  to  tears,  raised,  embraced  him,  and  crea¬ 
ted  him  Deacon  of  the  Sacred  College.  BaL 
thazar  Cozza  passed  hie  last  years  tranquilly 
in  making  verses.  Bnt  the  conflict  had  been 
great ;  the  shock  had  been  such  that  he  felt 
sick.  But  the  torments  he  endured  were  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  cares,  the  prayers,  the  touching 
exhortations  of  a  nnn,  who  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  wait  upon  the  poor  cardinaL  This 
sister,  whose  black  vail  completely  concealed 
her  figure,  and  who  was  called  Bridget— the 
name  of  the  saint  canonized  at  Constance — 
did  not  make  herself  known  to  the  sick  man 
until  the  eve  of  his  death.  Alasl  when  she 
removed  her  vail,  Cozza  could  scarcely  recog^ 
nize  in  those  emaciated  features,  the  lovely 
Greek  who  had  been  the  admiration  of  Naples, 
and  who  had  watched  over  him  from  Bologna 
to  Heidelberg.  The  last  words  of  Balthazar 
were,  “  Angel  that  thon  art,  pray  for  me  I” 

Clotilda  closed  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal,  and 
not  long  after  Gennaro,  who  had  remained  so 
faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Cozza,  and  who  had 
so  deep  an  admiration  for  the  daughter  of 
Cerigo,  assisted  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  nun,  who  died  of  grief ;  died  chaste  in 
an  age  of  horrible  depravity — died  because 
Balthazar  had  left  her  for  a  throne  which 
crumbled  beneath  his  feet  She  might  have 
become  the  mistress  of  a  cardinal  or  a  prince ; 
she  preferred  to  be  the  wife  of  the  corsair  Bal¬ 
thazar,  and  he  sacrificed  her  to  his  ambition. 
John  XXin.  did  not  snspect  that,  when  he 
made  a  saint  at  Constance,  he  made  a  martyr 
at  Florence. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 

FIFTH  CHAFTEB. 


r[E  celerity  with  which  we  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  our  lodgings  to  the  steam¬ 
boat  conyinced  ns  that  it  is  understood  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  neither 
**  time  nor  tide  waits  for  any  man,”  but,  as  it 
happened,  we  were  “just  in  time,”  and  soon 
found  onrseWes,  bag  and  baggage,  fairly  afloat 
on  the  silTer  waves  of  the  Potomac,  with  our 
fhoes  turned  to  the  “  Sunny  South.” 

The  morning  air  was  pure  and  clear  as  a 
crystal,  and  seemed  to  inspire  the  heart  of 
every  passenger  with  new  life  and  joy,  and  to 
put  even  the  servants  and  crew  into  more  than 
usual  good  humor.  The  woodlands  that  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  river  and  crown  the  distant 
hills  presented  a  lovely  scene,  which  had  been 
enriched  by  an  imprint  of  the  varied  hues  of 
autumn.  Our  noble  steamer  seemed  to  diare 
in  the  buoyancy  of  feeling  which  prevailed, 
and  walked  the  waters  with  an  airy  step,  “  like 
a  thing  of  life.”  In  short,  every  thing  went 
as  happily  as  a  marriage  beil,  or,  if  you 
please,  as  a  belle  about  to  be  happily  married.  • 
A  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  con¬ 
sisted  of  Southern  gentlemen,  with  their  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  and  servants,  returning 
from  the  North,  where  they  had  been  spending 
the  summer  months ;  and  of  course  might  be 
regarded  as  representatives,  to  some  extent, 
of  Southern  aristocracy,  or  of  that  class  which 
embraces  the  “first  families,”  in  point  of 
wealth  and  social  position.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  agreeable  and  refined  people  in 
their  style  of  conversation  and  in  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  from  the  short  traveling  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  made  with  them,  I  must  say  that  I 
became  very  favorably  impressed  in  reference 
to  the  leading  characteristics  of  Southern  head 
and  heart 

Whether  it  is  a  marked  trait  or  not  of  South¬ 
ern  taste  I  will  not  undertake  to  assert,  but  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  fact  that  these 
Southerners  were  richly  appareled,  and,  if 
one  might  judge  from  appearances,  must  have 
been  persons  of  large  fortunes — at  least  some 
of  the  young  ladies  wore  an  amount  of  mas- 
dve  jewelry,  which  rendered  the  dear  crea¬ 
tures,  in  my  estimation,  literally  worth  their 
"  weight  in  gold,”  and,  if  possessed  of  moral 


worth  in  the  same  proportion,  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  lifts, 
which  none  but  the  “fortunate  few”  could 
hope  to  win. 

As  we  approached  Mount  Vernon  a  sensa¬ 
tion  was  produced  among  the  passengers,  all 
being  eager  to  catch  a  passing  view  of  that 
promontory  so  well  “known  to  fame.”  and 
around  whose  base  the  Potomac  sweeps  with 
a  graceful  curve,  and  upon  whose  brow  may 
be  seen  the  old  family  mansion  of  the  “  Father 
of  his  Country.”  Whenever  a  steamboat 
passes  Mount  Vernon  it  is  the  custom,  as  we 
were  informed,  for  the  boat  to  toll  her  bell  id 
token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  whose  like  on  earth  “  we  ne’er  shall  nee 
again.”  It  is  truly  a  reverent  custom,  and 
expresses  in  eloquent  language  what  the  heart 
ftdt,  but  cannot  tpeak.  The  boat  on  which  we 
were  complied  with  this  expressive  custom; 
it  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  it 
iliustrated  the  fact  that  he  who,  whiie  iiving, 
was  regarded  as  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  is 
still  remembered  as  first  in  the  hearts 'of  his 
countrymen.  No  proud  monument  that  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be  erected  to  his  memory, 
can  equal  in  expression  the  eloquence  of  this 
simple,  yet  beautiful  custom.  It  proves  that 
it  is  upon  the  American  heart,  rather  than  on 
marble,  that  the  name  of  Washington  has  been 
inscribed. 

We  landed  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  took  pas¬ 
sage  by  railway  to  Richmond,  the  Capital  of 
Virginia.  The  moment  we  had  stepped  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Oid  Dominion  we  saw  llrom 
the  general  appearance  of  things  that  we  had 
left  the  Northern  States  behind  us,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  new  and  very  different  scenes.  A 
want  of  system,  a  want  of  dispatch,  a  want  of 
tact,  became  evident,  not  only  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  cars,  but  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed. 

The  soil,  sandy,  poor,  and  thin,  did  not  look 
as  if  it  could  be  made  productive.  The  wood¬ 
lands,  principally  pine,  gave  to  nature  a  pen¬ 
sive,  gloomy  aspect.  The  first  town  we 
reached  was  Fredericksburg.  It  derives  its 
name  firom  Prince  Frederick,  the  father  of 
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G«org«  in.  j  eofitaini  ftbont  foar  thoaiand  in- 
babiUntt ;  exports  %  large  amount  of  tobacco 
and  com ;  bat  presents  an  old  and  dilapidated 
appearance,  and  looks  more  like  the  dead  citj 
•f  Hercnlaneum  than  a  modern  living  town. 
We  saw  nobody  in  the  streets,  except  a  few 
idle  groups  of  human  figures,  with  woolly 
heads  and  large  staring  eyes.  The  speed  with 
which  one  travels  by  railway  in  the  South  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  speed  at 
the  North.  In  the  South  the  Scriptural  in* 
junction  is  rigidly  observed,  “  Let  moderation 
be  known  unto  all  men.”  As  we  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  we  continued  to  pass 
through  pine  forests,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  old  worn-out  plantations,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  devoted  for  many  years 
to  unprofitable  attempts  at  cultivating  wheat, 
com  and  tobacco ;  and  yet  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  some  of  these  plantations,  it  may  be,  is 
still  remunerative,  and  perhaps  aflbrds  large 
profits.  But  in  Virginia  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  slaves  are  more  valuable  than  their 
Jllbor.  7ci  ine  a?t«ral  resources  of  Virginia 
are  abundant,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  the 
application  of  scientific  industry  to  develop 
her  wealth ;  but  this  will  never  be  done  so 
long  as  she  declines  to  encourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  labor,  and  to  make  it  honor¬ 
able. 

We  arrived  at  Richmond  in  about  ten  hours 
from  Washingtou.  At  Richmoud  the  negroes 
do  every  thing  except  head-work.  Swarms  of 
them  were  in  attendance  at  the  depot  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  with  carriages  and  with 
ready  hand  to  receive  passengers  and  baggage, 
and  take  them  to  hotels  or  other  points  in 
the  city.  The  chatter  and  clamor  of  a  thousand 
magpies  could  not  have  been  more  deafening. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  air  of  triumph  as¬ 
sumed  by  those  who  were  the  most  sacccseful 
in  their  solicitations  of  patronage  for  their 
masters.  Yet  many  of  them  were  exceedingly 
polite  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and 
received  the  “  extra  quarter  ”  with  a  gratified 
grin,  if  not  with  gratitude.  We  found  the 
city  crowded  to  excess  with  people  from  every 
part  of  the  State,  attending  the  Annual  State 
Fair.  It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind 
which  had  ever  been  held  in  Virginia,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  very  novel  and  interesting  occa¬ 
sion.  The  exhibition  was  certainly  very  cred¬ 
itable,  especially  in  the  department  of  hmes, 
mules,  and  cereal  productions.  But  we  merely 
Iseked  Into  the  Fair  grounds  from  enricdty, 


and  then  proceeded  to  look  at  the  curiodties 
of  the  town. 

Richmond  is  a  proud  city,  and  its  eitisens 
are  proud  of  it.  It  is  the  center  of  wealth 
and  fashion  in  Virginia.  It  gives  tone  to 
public  taste,  public  sentiment,  and  public 
feeling,  and  furnishes  the  “  charmed  circle " 
in  which  the  Virginia  aristocracy  love  to  con¬ 
centrate,  and  compete  for  the  meed  of  praise, 
and  the  admiration  usually  accorded  to  wealth 
and  high  social  position.  The  Virginians 
never  forget  their  ancestry,  but  often  speak, 
with  evident  pride,  of  the  amount  of  distin¬ 
guished  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins.  How 
far  their  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  ancestral  blood  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  must  say,  that  whoever 
would  see  as  flue  specimens  of  dignified  men 
and  polished  women  as  the  world  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  may  find  them  in  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  under¬ 
take  to  put  “  another  Richmoud  in  the  field,” 
and  I  am  sure' he  willtbe  convinced. 

This  refined  and  delightful  city  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River,  at  the 
head  of  tide-water ;  contains  a  population  cf 
nearly  thirty  thousand,  and  is  built,  as  I 
should  think,  upon  twice  as  many  hills  as  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  Its  elevated  position  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  river. 
It  has  wide  streets,  and  many  elegant  resi¬ 
dences,  some  of  which  are  inclosed  by  high 
brick  walls,  and  include  spacious  grounds  filled 
with  the  choicest  fruits,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
giving  to  these  pleasant  abodes  an  air  of  en¬ 
chantment,  which  makes  them  look  like  second 
editions  of  Paradise.  But  generally  the  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings  throughout  the  city  are  built 
in  every  style  of  architecture  except  modern 
style.  Several  of  the  public  buildings  are 
fine  structures,  and  attract  admiration,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  State  House,  Glovemor’s  House, 
Medical  College,  and  some  of  the  churches. 

There  is  a  deep  and  wide  ravine  extending 
through  the  city,  which  has  been  bridged,  and 
over  which  we  passed  in  taking  a  drive  to 
Church  Hill,  where  the  little  low,  white  church 
still  stands  in  which  Patrick  Henry,  as  we 
were  told,  made  his  last  public  speech.  This 
little  church  crowns  the  hill,  like  a  gem 
sparkling  in  the  twilight  of  the  past,  whose 
sacred  altar  was  in  early  days  consecrated  by 
patriots  to  God  and  to^Fre^ooL  There  was 
never  a  holier  prieetho^  than  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolution,  nor  a  purer  than  the 
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declaration  of  human  Say  what  they 

will  of  Virginia,  and  of  her  peculiar  inetl- 
tation,”  it  must  be  conceded  that  ehe  ie  the 
mother  of  nearly  all  the  great  “  Apostles  of 
Freedom  ”  who  have  honored  our  country,  and 
whom  our  country  “  delights  to  honor.”  The 
laurels  which  she  wears  are  justly  hers,  and 
she  knows  how  to  wear  them  gracefully. 

Our  cicerone  next  conducted  us  to  Ifonu- 
ment  Church.  It  occupies  an  elevated  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  the  theater, 
which  was  burned  in  1811  stood.  This  Church, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  erected  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  that  sad  catastrophe.  It  is  said  there 
were  six  hundred  persons,  at  least,  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  at  the  time  it  took  fire,  and  that  not  less 
than  seventy  persons  perished  in  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  city,  and  several  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  of  that  day,  including  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  The  scene  was  inde¬ 
scribably  terrific,  and  the  city,  in  consequence, 
was  bathed  in  tears,  and  clad  in  the  habili¬ 
ments  of  woe,  while  lamentations  were  beard 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  The  remains  of  those  who  perished 
were  gathered  and  inclosed  in  two  large  ma¬ 
hogany  boxes,  and  deposited  with  funeral 
ceremonies  in  the  identical  place  which  had, 
been  occupied  by  the  pit  of  the  theater. 
Prompted  by  commendable  feelings,  and  re¬ 
garding  the  occurrence  as  providential  in  its 
import,  the  citizens  of  Richmond  consecrated 
the  spot  by  the  erection  of  this  elegant  church, 
and  in  front  of  it  placed  a  tasteful  monument, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  conflagration,  and  hence  it  ie  called 
Monument  Church,” 

“  Whose  warning  Is  of  death  and  doom. 

Of  genius  blighted  in  its  bloom, 

Of  joy’s  beclouded  ray  ; 
life,  rapture,  hope,  ye  are  as  brief 
And  fleeting  as  the  autumn  leaf 
That’s  stricken  with  decay  I” 

In  taking  the  cars  for  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  we  were  foiled  in  our  eflbrts  to  ob¬ 
tain  seats,  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  re¬ 
turning  home  from  the  State  Fair.  When  we 
entered  the  cars  every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
we,  as  well  as  some  others,  were  obliged 
to  stand.  As  it  happened,  my  wife  was 
the  only  lady  in  the  oar  in  which  we  had  been 
placed ;  and  after  she  bad  stood  upon  her  feet 
for  some  time,  I  ventured  to  address  a  polite 
request  to  a  young  gentleman  of  “  blood  and 
heart,”  as  I  supposed  from  his  appearance. 


who  was  seated  next  ns,  desiring  him  to  sur¬ 
render  his  seat  for  a  little  time  to  a  lady  in 
slender  health,  and  exceedingly  weary  from 
standing  so  long  upon  her  feet  He  merely 
turned  his  head,  looked  “daggers,”  and  re¬ 
plied  with  an  air  of  indifference,  “  This  seat 
belongs  to  me,  sir.”  An  aged  gentleman  in 
the  next  seat,  overhearing  the  conversation, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  tendered  the  seat  he 
had  occupied,  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
and  then  glanced  an  eye  at  the  “  young  blood,” 
with  an  expression  of  rebuke,  which  almost  any 
other  “  gentleman  ”  of  the  least  sensibility 
would  have  felt  and  appreciated. 

This  little  incident  led  to  some  reflections  in 
my  own  mind,  in  regard  to  the  diflerence 
which  evidently  exists  at  the  present  day  be¬ 
tween  Virginia  gentlemen  of  the  old  and  new 
school.  In  quite  too  many  instances,  to  be 
creditable,  the  young  men  of  the  South  have 
ceased  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  that 
genuine  politeness  and  high-toned  chivalry 
which  characterized  their  ancestors.  The 
traits  which  very  many  of  them  now  possess 
are  entirely  inconsistent  with  my  idea  of 
model  men,  and  with  the  arrogant  pretensioos 
which  they  make  to  high  birth  and  superior 
blood.  Idle  in  their  habits,  they  soon  become 
selfish,  and  often  vicious.  Improvident  and 
reckless,  they  soon  waste  the  fortunes  which 
they  inherit,  in  sports,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  inordinate  pride  and  unrestrained  appetites. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  fitted  by  a  proper 
course  of  moral  training  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  to  make  themselves  useful  citizens,  or  to 
meet  the  stern  realities  of  life.  They  are,  in 
fact,  more  familiar  with  horses,  bounds,  pis¬ 
tols,  and  bowie-knives  than  with  science  and 
literature,  or  industrial  pursuits.  But  to  this 
remark,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
very  many  honorable  exceptions.  I  am  by  no 
means  one  of  those  who  believe  that  moral 
virtue  is  exclusively  a“  Northern  production.” 
Nor  do  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  take  the 
'•  incident  ”  to  which  I  have  referred  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  just  criterion  by  which  the  politenes 
and  gallantry  of  ihe  well-bred  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  South  should  be  judged.  But  still 
it  is  obvious  enough  to  one  who  is  at  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  present  state  of  society  in  the 
South,  that  the  junior  representatives  of  what 
may  be  termed  “Sonthern  aristocracy,”  do 
not,  for  some  reason,  incline  to  follow  very 
scrupulously  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustri¬ 
ous  fathers  and  “  reverend  seignors.” 
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The  route  by  railway  from  Richmond,  south, 
affords  very  liUle  variety  of  scenery,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  a  continued  line  of  pine 
forests,  with  the  exception  of  a  plantation  here 
and  there  to  cheer  the  eye.  Some  twenty-five 
miles  from  Richmond  we  came  to  a  sudden  ter- 
imniM,  on  a  high  bluff  opposite  to  Petersburg, 
fend  here  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  “  take 
to  their  heels,”  and  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  river,  where  omnibuses  received  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  the  next  station  in  the  town, 
nearly  a  mile  distant. 

Petersburg  appears  to  be  a  pleasant  town, 
after  you  get  down  into  it  from  the  bluff.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  Appomattox,  and  is 
built  principally  of  brick,  looks  old  and  rusty, 
but  is  a  place  doing  a  large  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  interior  town.  Both  cotton  and 
woolen  factories  have  been  established  here, 
and  it  is  said  have  proved  profitable  to  the 
proprietors.  We  remained  here  but  a  short 
time,  just  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  town,  and  then  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Weldon,  and  soon  entering  upon  the  domain  of 
North  Carolina,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives  a  cotton  field,  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
gathered.  It  was  to  me  an  interesting  sight. 

It  looked  as  if  large  snow  flakes  had  fallen, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  field,  like  the  sugar- 
snows,  which  often  fall  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  New  England.  But  as  we  approached 
the  field  the  Illusion  vanished,  and  we  could 
plainly  see  the  white  and  delicate  locks  of 
cotton  hang  in  clusters,  depending  from  bolls 
or  pods  gracefully  as  a  lady’s  ringlets. 

We  dined  at  Weldon,  where  we  had  expected 
to  find  a  town,  but  did  not ;  yet  we  found 
what  was  to  us,  just  then,  much  more  desirable, 
a  very  good  dinner,  served  up  in  Southern  style, 
with  black  servants  enough  in  attendance  to 
turn  daylight  into  darkness.  We  were  not 
compelled,  as  railroad  passengers  usually  are 
at  the  North,  to  bolt  our  food  and  run  ;  but 
were  allowed  to  realize  the  practical  value  of 
the  sentiment  contained  in  that  favorite  old 
song  of  the  “  black  minstrels,” 

“  Take  jonr  time,  Him  Luej.” 

And  we  did  take  our  time,  and  a  glass  of  wine 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  home — for  the 
“  stomach’s  sake,”  of  course. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  the  Wil-  | 
mington  depot,  where  we  found  coaches  in  j 
waiting  to  carry  us  to  town — the  distance  of  j 
a  mile  or  more.  While  passing  from  the  cars 
with  the  crowd  to  the  coaches,  I  discovered  by 
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the  “  sense  of  feeling  ”  that  some  person  be¬ 
hind  me  had  presumed  so  much  upon  his  short 
acquaintance  with  me  as  to  thrust  his  hand  in¬ 
to  my  pocket !  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a 
galvanic  shock,”  to  the  extent  of  all  the 
battering  power  I  could  exert  with  my  elbow, 
and  found  the  consequence  was  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  “  cut  my  acquaintance,”  and  that  I  had 
lost  nothing  by  the  sudden  alienation  of  so  /o- 
miliar  a  friend.  The  coach  in  which  we  rode 
delivered  us  safely  at  the  Carolina  Hotel. 
But  when  we  arrived  it  was  past  midnight,  and 
the  good  denizens  of  Wilmington  had  extin¬ 
guished  their  lamps  and  gone  on  an  “  explor¬ 
ing  expedition  ”  to  the  “  land  of  dreams,” 
fancy-free. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  sometime  after  the 
sun,  thus  exhibiting  more  than  my  usual  re¬ 
spect  for  that  luminary,  by  giving  him  prece¬ 
dence.  On  stepping  into  the  street,  I  found  it 
occupied  by  a  cavaleade  of  negroes  mounted 
on  mules  attached  to  two- wheeled  carts  loaded 
with  peanuts,  which  were  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  and  now  brought  to  market  for 
sale.  A  swarm  of  boys,  white  and  black, 
gathered  about  the  carts,  and  pocketed  as 
many  of  the  nuts  as  they  pleased,  with  impu¬ 
nity.  I  was  told  that  peanuts  are  produced  in 
.great  abundance  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  grown  in  the  soil  like  potatoes,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  All  class¬ 
es  of  persons  eat  them  freely,  either  raw  or 
roasted,  and  seem  to  relish  them  as  Northern 
people  do  chestnuts. 

Wilmington  has  some  fine  residences  and 
public  buildings,  is  located  near  the  confluence 
of  the  two  leading  branches  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is 
a  point  at  which  the  travel,  north  and  south, 
concentrates  and  diverges.  The  town  exhibits 
a  good  show  of  wealth,  but  has  the  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  unhealthy,  as  it  is  built  on 
alluvial  soil,  and  upon  low  ground,  though 
some  part  of  it  seems  to  occupy  ground  suf¬ 
ficiently  elevated  to  be  free  from  miasmatic 
influences.  Its  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  large,  consisting  principally  of 
lumber,  tar  and  turpentine,  pitch  and  peanuts. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  In 
the  streets  I  saw  at  least  a  dozen  negproes  to 
one  white  man,  and  began  to  think,  asl  looked 
about  me,  that  I  had  been  transported  to  Li¬ 
beria  ;  but  seeing  the  “  American  flag  ” 
fluttering  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Charleston 
steamer,  I  felt  re-assured,  and  concluded  that 
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I WM  itill  within  the  Jariadiotion  of  »  Got* 
ornment  framed  for  "  white  men.” 

The  negroes  of  the  South,  so  far  ae  I  hare 
obeerved,  are  generally  “  fat  and  sleek,”  as 
Henry  Clay  said ;  and  seem  decidedly  happier 
than  their  masters.  They  sing  and  dance  with 
a  relish  and  with  an  abandon  unknown  to  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  They  oniy  work  when 
they  mud,  and  shirk  when  they  eon.  And 


though  they  cannot  make  law,  they  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  law.  And  though  they  do  not  Talus 
themselTes,  yet  they  are  more  uatMod  in  good 
society  than  some  white  men.  If  they  haTS 
their  price,  so  haTe  white  mer.  If  they  are 
sold  and  bought,  so  are  white  men.  How 
strangely  mixed  are  the  “  lights  and  shadows'* 
of  human  life. 

to  n  uumseiK 


ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 


The  subject  of  sodiacal  light  has  for  some 
years  past  been  one  of  increasing  interest 
among  saTans  and  men  of  science,  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  attract  the  attention,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  intelligent  masses.  We  find  a 
good  general  Tiew  of  the  subject,  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  furnished  for  the  “  National  Intel¬ 
ligencer”  by  Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia,  which  we  think  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  thinking  readers. 

The  third  Tolume  of  the  “United  State's 
Japan  Expedition,”  containing  two  years’ 
“Observations  on  the  Zodiacal  Light,  with 
Conclusions  from  the  Data  thus  Obtained,  by 
Rev.  George  Jones,  Chaplain  United  States 
Navy,”  besides  containing  much  scientific 
matter,  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  author,  and  of  his  capability  of 
drawing  logical  inferences  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena  he  observed.  His  discoveries  are  both 
new  and  interesting,  and  his  work,  one  of 
great  labor,  containing  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  quarto  plates,  exhibiting  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  heavens. 
Thinking  that  some  who  are  even  interested 
in  the  subject  might  be  deterred  from  attack¬ 
ing  a  formidable  quarto  volume,  in  order  to 
increase  their  knowledge  thereon,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  a  little  leisure  to  prepare  a 
synopsis  of  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
his  conclusions  therefrom. 

The  author  commences  his  work  by  defining 
the  zodiacal  light,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not 
familiar  with  the  subject,  to  be  “  a  brightness 
which  appears  in  the  wtltm  sky  after  sunset, 
and  in  the  eattem  before  sunrise,  following 
nearly  or  quite  the  line  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
heavens,  and  stretching  upward  to  various 
elevations,  according  to  the  season  of  the 


year.  It  has  been  called  by  this  name  fh>m 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  thought  to  oon- 
fine  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  zodiac.  It 
appears  to  best  advantage  when  the  ecliptie 
makes  its  highest  angle  with  the  spectator’s 
horizon ;  at  which  times,  in  moderate  lati¬ 
tudes,  it  reaches  to  his  zenith,  or  beyond  i^ 
having,  near  the  horizon,  a  striking  brilliancy, 
and  thence  fading  upward,  and  mostly  by  in¬ 
sensible  degrees,  till,  at  its  vertex,  it  can  be 
made  out  only  by  a  careful  and  experienced 
eye.  As  those  seasons  advance  when  the 
ecliptic  is  declining  gradually  toward  the 
horizon  the  zodiacal  light  fades  away  till  it  la 
perhaps  entirely  lost.  The  zodiacal  light  has 
a  warm,  yellowish  tint,  unlike  the  cqld,  white 
light  of  the  milky  way.” 

It  appears  that  Cassini,  of  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  make  rego- 
lar  observations  on  this  interesting  phenom¬ 
enon.  He  commenced  his  observations  in 
1633,  and  continued  them  pretty  regularly  for 
six  years.  His  labors  gave  a  start  to  other 
observers ;  but  all  their  theories  and  reason¬ 
ings  on  the  zodiacal  light  seem  to  have  been 
founded  on  Cassini’s  conclusion,  “that  the 
substance  giving  this  light  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sun’s  equator,”  and  that  this 
luminary,  by  its  motion  on  its  axis,  sent  out 
a  substance  which,  either  self-luminous  or  by 
reflection,  gave  us  this  light. 

Although  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  many 
other  philosophers  directed  their  attention  to 
this  phenomenon,  os  one  of  great  interest, 
little  appears  to  have  been  done  tilt  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  revived  by  the  wonderful  meteor 
shower  of  1833,  when  the  query  was  raised 
whether  that  extraordinary  display  of  meteors 
was  not  owing  to  the  passage  of  our  earth  and 
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iU  atmosphere  throagh  the  Babstonceaflbrding  |  so,  to  the  spectator’s  horizon.  I  saw  this 
that  light.  Biot,  in  France,  came  out  as  an  j  again  in  the  following  year,  and  in  both  In- 


adrocate  of  this  theory,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  the  shower  of  meteors  was  owing  to  the 
earth’s  passing  at  that  time  near  the  node  of 
the  zodiacal  light.  This  led  J.  C.  Houzeau  to 
calculations  in  order  to  see  whether  the  nodes 
of  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  sun  do  actually 
correspond.  His  conclusions,  flrom  ftBy-eight 
obeerrations  by  nine  of  the  most  diligent  ob¬ 
servers,  were,  that  these  nodes  do  not  corres¬ 
pond,  and  that  therefore  the  supposition  of 
the  existence  of  this  light  in  the  plane  of  the 
sun’s  equator— a  supposition  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  universal — does  not  accord  with 
the  observations  made.  The  calculations  of 
Houzeau  led  him  to  observe  a  near  agreement 
between  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  the  zodiacal 
light  and  that  of  the  nodes  of  the  terrestrial 
equator  upon  the  ecliptic  ;  which  fact,  he  re¬ 
marked,  may,  as  far  as  it  is  verifled,  “  cast  a 
new  ray  upon  the  causes  of  this  luminous 
phenomenon— causes  which,  it  may  be,  art 
more  local  than  have  been  hitherto  supposed 
which  is  the  first  intimation,  and  the  only  one 
till  that  of  our  author,  that  the  zodiacal  light 
hat  a  near  comection  with  our  own  globe. 

The  preceding  is  the  substance  of  all  that 
was  known  upon  this  interesting  subject  till 
our  author  commenced  his  labors,  in  April, 
1853.  He  continued  his  observations  for  more 
than  two  years,  making  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  drawings,  which  he  presents  in  the 
volume  before  us,  of  the  appearances  and 
positions  of  the  zodiacal  light  among  the  con¬ 
stellations,  and  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  positions  of  this  light  during  the  several 
observations  on  the  same  evening.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  he  observed,  what  had  never 
been  previously  noticed,  that  the  sioon,  as  well 
as  the  sun,  produced  a  zodiacal  light,  and  he 
gives  a  number  of  representations  of  these. 
He  also  witnessed  and  records,  on  several 
evenings,  “a  joint  sun  and  moon  zodiacal 
light.”  The  following  paragraph  from  his 
work  contains  a  new  and  most  suggestive  fact 
in  connection  with  this  subject. 

“  Among  the  most  important  of  thase  ob¬ 
servations  are  those  when  the  zodiacal  light 
was  seen  near  and  at  midnight,  titnuUaneouiljf, 
on  both  the  weilem  and  eattem  horitoat—n  cir¬ 
cumstance  never  before  observed.  I  had  not 
expected  it  It  is  probable  that  this  eq>pear- 
ance  can  never  be  seen  except  when  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  at  midnight  is  at  right  angles,  or  nearly 
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stances  the  ecliptic  was  vertical,  or  nearly  so.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deductions  flrom  his  observations, 
which  an  examination  of  his  charts  fully  sus¬ 
tains,  viz: 

“  I.  It  seems  to  be  quite  cooclnsive  that  we 
ntoer,  at  any  one  time,  tee  the  whole  actual  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  todiaeal  light.  This  sulgect  can  per¬ 
haps  be  elucidated  by  noticing  a  common 
event  When  a  rainbow  is  presented  to  our 
eye  the  myriads  of  drops  of  falling  water  In 
the  whole  rain  shower  are  sending  off,  from 
each  drop,  reflections  of  light  in  all  directions, 
and  the  universal  atmosphere  about  us  is  full 
of  these  brilliant  variously-colored  rays ;  but 
only  that  portion  which  to  us  forms  the  rain- 
bow-arch  can  reach  our  eye,  and  all  the  rest 
is  lost  to  our  sight 

“  So  it  is  also  with  the  zodiacal  light ;  and 
the  proof  that  we  never  see  the  whole  of  its 
extent  at  once  is  manifest  from  the  following 
facts: 

“  1.  When  I  was  in  a  position  north  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  the  zodiacal  light 
was  on  the  northern  side  of  that  line. 

“  2.  When  I  was  touth  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
main  body  of  the  zodiacal  light  was  on  the 
touthem  side  of  that  line. 

“  3.  When  my  position  was  near  or  on  the 
ecliptic,  this  light  was  equally  divided  by  the 
ecliptic,  or  nearly  so. 

“4.  When  by  the  earth’s  rotation  on  its 
axis  I  was,  during  the  night,  carried  rapidly 
to  or  from  the  ecliptic,  the  change  of  the  apex 
and  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  light  was 
equally  great,  and  corresponded  to  my  change 
of  place. 

“  5.  That,  as  the  ecliptic  changed  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  respects  the  horizon,  the  entire  shape 
of  the  zodiacal  light  became  changed,  which 
would  result  from  new  portions  ef  nebulous 
matter  coming  into  position  for  giving  us  visi¬ 
ble  reflections. 

“  n.  A  plane  patting  through  the  center  the 
zodiacal  Ught,  aeit  thowt  ilte{f  through  the  oarying 
latdudet  of  thete  obtervationt,  would  corregtond 
pretty  nearly  with  the  ediptic. 

“HI.  Ihit  lighi  cannot  be  a  efiedion/rom  our 
atmotphere,  taking  its  shape  from  that;  for 
this  atmosphere  must  have  its  elongation  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  earth’s  equator ;  and  the  course 
of  the  zodiacal  light  shows  not  the  slightest 
alBnity  to  the  equatorial  line. 
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**  lY.  ITiu  Ughi  mutt  be  from  eomelkmg  eoniin- 
uout  and  unbroken;  not  from  a  detached  periodic 
body,  either  epherkal  or  dongaied;  for,  duriog 
Bore  than  two  years’  uninterrupted  obeerra- 
tlon,  I  never  failed  to  see  it,  either  evening  or 
morning,  when  the  moon  and  clouds  did  not 
Interfere.” 

Our  author  then  inquires  whether  “  this  light 
may  not  be  from  a  nebulous  body  qf  lenticular 
ekape,  reaching  to  the  tun,  and  lying  in  or  near 
the  plane  <f  the  ecliptic,”  which  comprehends 
Mairan’s  theory ;  and  he  satisfactorily  demon- 
etraies  the  incompatibility  of  such  hypothesis 
with  observed  facts,  as  he  does  also  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  derived  from  the  great  nebular  theory 
of  Laplace,  qf  a  rotary  nebulous  ring,  having  the 
eun  for  the  center  of  its  motion,  whether  that  ring 
within  the  earth’s  orbit,  involving  the  earth, 
or  without  the  earth’s  orbit. 

He  then  offers,  “  as  a  last  conclusion,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth, 
with  the  earth  for  its  center  and  he  conclusively 
shows  this  hypothesis  to  be  in  agreement 


with  all  his  observed  phenomena,  as  well  ai 
with  those  of  Cassini  and  all  others  that  have 
been  published,  while  no  other  hypothesis 
which  has  ever  been  offered  will  accord  there¬ 
with. 

Startling  as  this  hypothesis  may  seem — and 
the  writer  of  this  article  owns  to  os  much  dis¬ 
belief  of  Its  truth,  when  he  first  heard  it  an¬ 
nounced,  as  can  well  attach  to  the  mind  of  any 
one — we  appear  to  have  no  alternative  left 
but  to  admit  it,  or  prove  the  incorrectness  of 
the  observations  from  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
duced. 

Our  author,  by  permission,  publishes  letters 
in  regard  to  his  reliability,  as  well  as  the  high 
importance  of  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  from  some  of  our  most  eminent  la¬ 
borers  in  the  cause  of  science,  including  Profs. 
Silliman,  Dana,  Olmsted,  and  Poirce ;  but  the 
strongest  testimonial  in  his  favor  will  be  found 
in  the  recorded  labors  and  logical  deductions 
contained  in  the  volume  with  which  he  has 
favored  the  public. 


THE  STOLEN 

The  newspapers  of  1810  contain  a  few  brief 
paragraphs— cold,  bare,  and  partial  as  a 
tombstone,  relative  to  a  singular  and,  to  my 
thinking,  instructive  passage  in  tbe  domestic 
annals  of  the  country,  with  which  I  happened 
to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Tbe  impression 
it  produced  on  me  at  the  time  was  vivid  and 
profound,  and  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  late  Liv¬ 
erpool  journal;  curtly  announcing  the  death 
of  a  Madame  L’Estrange,  recalled  each  inci¬ 
dent  as  freshly  to  memory  as  if  graven  there 
but  yesterday ;  and,  moreovei>  Induced  me  to 
pen  tbe  following  narrative,  in  which,  now 
that  I  can  do  so  without  the  risk  of  giving  pain 
or  offbnee  to  any  one,  I  have  given  the  whole 
aflkir,  divested  of  coloring,  disgnise,  or  con- 
eealment 

My  father,  who  bad  influence  with  the  late 
Lord  Bexley,  then  Mr.  Yansittart,  procured 
me,  three  weeks  after  I  came  of  age,  a  junior 
derkship  In  one  of  the  best  paid  of  our  Grov- 
emment  otBces.  In  the  same  department  were 
two  young  men,  my  seniors  by  six  <Hr  seven 
years  only,  of  the  names  of  Martin  Travers 
and  Edward  CapeL  Their  salaries  were  the 
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same — three  hundred  pounds  a  year — and  both 
bad  an  equal  chance  for  promotion  to  tbe  va¬ 
cancy  likely  soon  to  occur,  either  by  the  death 
or  superannuation  of  Mr.  Rowdell,  an  aged 
and  ailing  chief  clerk.  I  bad  known  them 
slightly  before  I  entered  tbe  office,  inasmuch 
as  our  families  visited  in  the  same  society,  and 
we  were  very  soon  especially  intimate  with 
each  other.  They  were,  I  found,  fast  friends, 
though  differing  greatly  in  character  and  tem¬ 
perament.  I  liked  Martin  Travers  much  the 
best  of  the  two.  He  was  a  handsome,  well 
grown,  frank  spoken,  generous  young  man, 
and  never  have  I  known  a  person  so  full  of 
buoyant  life  as  he — of  a  temper  so  constantly 
gay  and  cbeerfuL  Capel  was  of  a  graver, 
more  saturnine  disposition,  with  lines  about 
tbe  month  indicative  of  iron  infiexibility  of 
nerve  and  will ;  yet  withal  a  hearty  fellow 
enough,  and  living,  as  was  suspected,  quite  up 
to  his  income,'if  not  to  something  considera¬ 
bly  over. 

I  bad  not  been  more  than  about  three  months 
in  tbe  office,  when  a  marked  change  was  per¬ 
ceptible  in  both.  Gradually  they  had  become 


cold,  distant,  and  at  last  ntterlj  estranged 
from  each  other ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  sev¬ 
eral  among  us  that  jealousy  as  to  who  should 
succeed  to  Rowdell’s  snug  salary  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  might  have  produced  the  evidently 
bad  feeling  between  them.  This  might,  I 
thought,  have  generated  the  lowering  cloud 
hourly  darkening  and  thickening  upon  Capel’s 
brow,  but  could  scarcely  account  for  the 
change  in  Martin  Travers.  He  whose  conta¬ 
gious  gaiety  used  to  render  dullness  and  ill- 
humor  impossible  in  his  presence,  was  now  fit¬ 
ful,  moody,  irascible ;  his  daily  tasks  were  no 
longer  gone  through  with  the  old  cheerful 
alacrity ;  and  finally — for  he  was  morbidly 
impatient  of  being  questioned — I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion — partly  from  some  half  words 
dropped,  and  partly  from  knowing  where  they 
both  occasionally  visited— that  the  subtle  iu- 
fiuence  which  from  the  days  of  Helen  down¬ 
wards — and  I  suppose  upwards — has  pleased 
and  plagued  mankind,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  I  was  quite  right,  and  proof  was 
not  long  waited  for. 

I  was  walking  early  one  evening  along  Pic¬ 
cadilly  with  Travers — who  appeared,  by-the- 
by,  to  wish  me  further,  though  he  was  too 
polite  to  say  so — when  we  came  suddenly  upon 
Capel.  I  caught  his  arm,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  take  a  turn  with  ns  as  he  used  to  do. 
I  thought  that  possibly  a  quiet  word  or  two 
on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  kindly  bro¬ 
therhood  among  men  might  lead  to  a  better 
feeling  between  them.  I  was  deucedly  mista¬ 
ken.  My  efforts  in  that  line — awkwardly 
enough  made,  I  dare  say — proved  utterly 
abortive.  Capel,  indeed,  turned  back,  rather 
than,  as  I  supposed,  fussily  persist  in  going 
on ;  but  both  he  and  Travers  strode  on  as 
stiflliy  as  grenadiers  on  parade,  their  checks 
flushed,  their  eyes  alight  with  angry  emotion, 
and  altogether  sullen  and  savage  as  bears. 
What  seemed  odd,  too,  when  Travers  turned 
sharply  round  within  a  short  distance  of  Hyde 
Park  Come/,  with  a  scarcely  disguised  inten¬ 
tion  of  shaking  us  off,  Capel  whirled  round  as 
quickly,  as  if  quite  as  resolutely  determined 
not  to  be  shaken  off ;  while  I,  considerably 
alarmed  by  the  result  of  the  pacific  overture 
I  had  ventured  upon,  did,  of  course,  the  same. 
We  stalked  on  in  silence,  till  just  as  we  reached 
Hoby’s,  and  a  Mr.  Hervey,  with  his  daughter 
Constance,  turned  suddenly  out  of  St.  James’ 
street.  I  was  fiery  hot  to  the  tips  of  my  ears 
in  an  instant  Travers  and  Capel  stopped 


abruptly,  stared  fiercely  at  each  other,  and 
barely  recovered  presence  of  mind  in  suIBcient 
time  to  lift  their  hats  In  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Hervey’s  brief  greeting,  and  the  lady’a 
slight  bow,  as,  after  half  pausing,  they  passed 
on.  It  was  all  clear  enough  now.  My  two 
gentlemen  had  come  to  Piccadilly  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  Constance  Hervey,  and  ac¬ 
companying  her  home ;  frustrated  in  this,  they 
had  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  each  other ; 
nor  did  they  for  three  mortal  hours,  during 
which,  anxiety  lest  their  rancorous  ill-humor 
should  break  out  into  open  quarrel,  kept  me 
banging  about  from  post  to  p'.llar  with  them 
— a  sullen  companionship  so  utterly  weari¬ 
some,  that  I  bad  several  times  half  a  mind  to 
propose  that  they  should  fight  it  out  at  once, 
or  toes  up  which  should  jump  for  the  other's 
benefit  into  the  Thamea  At  length  ten  o’clock 
struck,  and  it  appearing  to-  be  mutually  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  visit  to  Kensington  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  possible,  a  sour  expression  of  relief  es¬ 
caped  them,  and  our  very  agreeable  party  sep¬ 
arated. 

A  very  dangerous  person  in  such  a  crisis 
was,  I  knew,  this  Constance  Hervey,  though 
by  no  means  a  catch  in  a  pecuniary  sense  for 
well  connected  young  men  with  present  sala¬ 
ries  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and  twice  cs 
much  in  near  expectancy.  Her  father,  who 
had  once  held  his  head  pretty  high  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  had  not  long  since  become 
bankrupt,  and  they  were  now  living  upon  an 
annuity  of  little  more,  I  understood,  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  so  secured  to  Mr.  Hervey 
that  his  creditors  could  not  touch  it.  This 
consideration,  however,  is  one  that  weighs  but 
little  with  men  in  the  condition  of  mind  of 
Capel  and  Travers,  and  I  felt  that,  once  en¬ 
thralled  by  Constance  Hervey’s  singular  beau¬ 
ty,  escape,  or  resignation  to  disappointment 
was  very  difflcult  and  hard  to  bear.  She  was 
no  favorite  of  mine,  just  then,  by  the  way.  I 
had  first  seen  her  about  three  years  previously, 
and  even  then,  while  yet  the  light,  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  candor  of  young  girlhood  lingered 
over,  and  softened  the  rising  graces  of  the 
woman,  I  read  in  the  full  depths  of  her  dark 
eyes  an  exultant  consciousness  of  beauty,  and 
the  secret  instinct  of  Its  power.  Let  me,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fairness,  state  that  I  had  myself — 
moon  calf  that  I  must  have  been — made  sun¬ 
dry  booby,  blushing  advances  to  the  youthful 
beauty,  and  the  half-amused,  half-derisive 
.merriment  with  which  they  were  received 
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gave  a  twist,  no  doubt,  to  mj  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  a  person  so  provokiogly  blind  to 
mine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  Constance  Hervey  was  now  a 
very  charming  woman,  and  I  was  grieved  only, 
not  surprised,  at  the  bitter  rivalry  that  had 
fq)rung  up  between  Travers  and  Capel — a  ri¬ 
valry  which  each  successive  day  but  fed  and 
strengthened. 

Capel  appeared  to  be  fast  losing  all  control 
over  bis  temper  and  mode  of  life.  He  drank 
freely — that  was  quite  clear ;  gambled,  it  was 
said,  and  rumors  of  debt,  protested  bills,  ready 
money  raised  at  exorbitant  interest  on  the 
faith  of  his  succeeding  to  Rowdell’s  poet,  flew 
thick  as  bail  about  the  office.  Should  be  ob¬ 
tain  the  coveted  six  hundred  a  year,  Constance 
Hervey  would,  I  doubted  not — flrst  favorite  as 
Travers  now  seemed  to  be — condescend  to  be 
Mrs.  Capel.  This  not  very  complimentary 
opinion  I  bad  been  mentally  repeating  some 
dozen  times  with  more  than  oi;dinary  bitter¬ 
ness  as  I  sat  alone  one  evening  after  dinner  in 
our  little  dining  room  in  Golden  Square,  when 
the  decision  came.  The  Governor  being  oat, 
I  had  perhaps  taken  a  few  extra  glasses  of 
wine,  and  nothing,  in  my  experience,  so  lights 
up  and  inflames  tender  or  exasperating  remin¬ 
iscences  as  fine  old  porti 

“  Rat-tat-tat-tat.”  It  was  unmistakably 
Travers’  knock,  and  boisterously  hilarious  too, 
as  in  the  olden  time,  before  any  Constance 
Hervey  had  emerged  from  pinafores  and  tuck¬ 
ers  to  distract  and  torment  mankind,  and  more 
especially  well-to-do  Government  clerks.  The 
startled  maid-servant  hastened*  to  the  door, 
when  in  bounced  Travers — radiant — ablaze 
with  triumph. 

“Hollo,  Travers!  Why,  where  the  deuce 
do  you  spring  from,  eh  T” 

“  From  Heaven  I  Paradise — the  presence  of 
an  angel  at  all  events  I” 

“  There,  there,  that  will  do ;  I  quite  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  No  you  don’t,  Ned.  Nobody  but  myself 
cm  understand,  imagine,  guess,  dream  of  the 
extent,  the  vastness  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  my  life.  Firstly,  then — but  this  is 
nothing— Rowdell  is  at  length  superannuated, 
and  1  am  to  have  his  place.” 

He  paused  a  moment ;  and  I,  with  certainly 
a  more  than  half  envious  sneer,  said,  “  And 
upon  the  strength  of  that  piece  of  luck  you 
have  proposed  to  Constance  Hervey,  and  been 
accepted,  of  course.” 


“  Jubilate — yes!  Feel  how  my  pulse  throbsl 
It  is  four  hours  since,  and  still  my  brain  light¬ 
ens,  and  my  eyes  dazzle  with  the  tumultuous 
joy.  Do  not  light  the  candles ;  I  shall  grow 
calmer  in  this  twilight.” 

“  Confound  his  raptures,”  was  my  internal 
ejaculation.  “  Why  the  mischief  couldn’t  he 
take  them  somewhere  else  T”  I  however  said 
nothing,  and  be  presently  resumed  the  grate¬ 
ful  theme.  “  Tou  will  be  at  the  wedding,  of 
course.  And  by-tbe-by,  now  I  think  of  it, 
haven’t  I  beard  Constance  say  she  especially 
remembers  you  for  something — I  forget  ex¬ 
actly  what — but  something  pleasant  and  amus¬ 
ing-very  !” 

My  face  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  I  savagely 
whirled  the  easy  chair  in  which  I  sat  two  or 
three  yards  back  from  the  fire-light  before 
speaking.  “I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the 
lady,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  is  poor  Capel,  who, 
it  seem^  has  been  so  carelessly  thrown  over.” 

“Carelessly  thrown  overl”  rejoined  Trsr 
vers,  sharply.  “  That  is  a  very  improper  ex¬ 
pression.  If  be  has,  as  I  fear,  indulged  in  illu¬ 
sions,  be  has  been  only  self-deceived.  Still, 
bis  double  disappointment  grieves  me.  It 
seema  to  cast — though  there  is  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  that  it  should  do  so — a  shadow  on  my  con¬ 
science.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  some  time.  I  waa 
in  no  mood  for  talking,  and  be  sat  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  Are.  I  knew  very  well  whose 
face  he  saw  there.  I  had  seen  it  myself  in  the 
same  place  a  hundred  times. 

“  There  is  another  drawback,  Ned,”  he  at 
length  resumed.  “  Our  marriage  must  be  de¬ 
ferred  six  months  at  the  least.  I  have  but 
about  two  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money, 
and  the  lease  and  furniture  of  the  house  we 
shall  require  would  cost  at  least  double  that.” 

“  Any  respectable  establishment  would  cred¬ 
it  you  for  the  furniture  upon  the  strength  of 
your  greatly  increased  salary.” 

“  So  I  urged ;  but  Constance  has  such  a  per¬ 
fect  horror  of  debt — arising  no  doubt  from 
her  father’s  misfortunes — that  she  positively 
insists  that  we  must  wait  till  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  our  new  establishment  can  be  paid 
for  when  purchased.  I  could,  I  think,  raise 
the  money  upon  my  own  acceptance,  but 
should  Constance  bear  that  I  bad  done  so,  she 
would,  I  fear,  withdraw  her  promise.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  Six  hundred  a  year 
cannot  be  picked  op  every  day.” 

“You  do  not  know  Constance  Hervey. 
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But  come ;  I  muet  have  patience  I  Six — nine 
montbe  are  not  a  lifetime.  Good-by.  I  knew 
you  wouid  be  rejoiced  to  bear  of  my  good  for¬ 
tune.” 

“  Ob,  of  course— particularly  delighted,  in 
fact!  Good  evening.”  I  bare  slept  better 
than  I  did  that  night. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  Travers  called 
on  me,  and  Capcl  did  not  make  bis  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  office  till  the  Friday  following,  bis 
excuse  being  urgent  pri  vate  business.  Harass¬ 
ing  business,  if  that  were  so,  it  must  have  been, 
for  a  sharp  fever  could  scarcely  have  produced 
a  greater  change  for  the  worse  in  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  mentally  changed  as 
greatly.  He  very  heartily  congratulated  Tra¬ 
vers  on  his  promotion,  and  took  moreover  the 
first  opportunity  of  privately  assuring  him 
that  his  (Gapel’s)  transient  fancy  for  Miss 
Hervey  had  entirely  passed  away,  and  he  cor¬ 
dially  complimented  his  former  rival  on  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  that  quarter  also.  This  was 
all  remarkably  queer,  /  thought ;  but  Travers, 
from  whose  mind  a  grMt  load  seemed  taken, 
willingly  believed  him,  and  they  were  better 
friends  than  ever ;  Capcl,  the  more  thorough¬ 
ly,  it  seemed,  to  mark  his  acquiescent  indif¬ 
ference,  accompanying  Travers  once  or  twice 
to  the  Herveys.  So  did  I ;  though  I  would 
have  given  something  the  first  time  to  have 
been  anywhere  else ;  for  if  a  certain  kneeling 
down,  garden-arbor  scene  did  not  play  about 
the  lady’s  coral  lips,  and  gleam  for  a  moment 
from  the  corners  of  her  bewildering  eyes,  my 
pulse  was  as  steady  and  temperate  just  then 
as  it  is  now,  after  the  frosts  of  more  than  sixty 
winters  have  chilled  its  beatings.  She  was, 
however,  very  kind  and  courteous,  a  shade  too 
considerately  gentle  and  patronizing,  perhaps, 
and  I  became  a  rather  frequent  visitor.  An 
ancient  aunt,  and  a  very  worthy  soul,  lived 
with  them,  with  whom  I  now  and  then  took  a 
turn  at  backgammon,  while  the  affianced 
couple  amused  themselves  with  chess — such 
chess  1  Travers  was,  I  knew,  a  superior  play¬ 
er,  hut  on  these  occasions  be  hardly  appeared 
to  know  a  queen  from  a  rook,  or  a  bishop  from 
a  pawn.  They  were  thus  absurdly  engaged 
one  evening,  when  I  made  a  discovery  which, 
if  it  did  not  much  surprise,  greatly  pained  and 
somewhat  alarmed  me.  Aunt  Jane  had  left 
the  room  on  some  household  intent,  and  I, 
partly  concealed  in  the  recess  where  I  sat  by 
the  window-curtain,  silently  contemplated  the 
queer  chess- playing,  the  entranced  delight  of 


the  lover,  and  the  calm,  smiling  graciousness 
of  the  lady.  I  have  felt  in  a  more  enviable 
frame  of  mind — more  composed,  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  I  did  just  then,  but,  good  lord ! 
what  was  my  innocent  little  pit-pat  compared 
with  the  storm  of  hate,  and  fury,  and  despair, 
which  found  terrific  expression  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  that,  as  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  I 
hastily  looked  up,  met  my  view  I  It  was  Ca- 
pel’s.  He  bad  entered  the  room,  the  door  be¬ 
ing  ajar,  unobserved,  and  was  gazing,  as  he 
supposed,  unmarked,  at  the  cheffi-players.  I 
was  so  startled  that  I,  mechanically  as  it  were, 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  as  I  did  so,  Capcl’s  fea¬ 
tures,  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  resumed  their 
ordinary  expression,  save  for  the  deathly  pal¬ 
lor  that  remained,  and  a  nervous  quivering  of 
the  upper  lip  which  could  not  be  instantly 
mastered.  I  was  more  than  satisfied  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  smooth-seeming  Mr.  Capel’s  sen¬ 
timents  toward  the  contracted  couple,  but  as 
they  had  observed  nothing,  I  thought  it  wisest 
to  hold  my  peace.  I  could,  however,  not  help 
smiling  at  the  confiding  simplicitly  with  which 
Travers,  as  we  all  three  walked  homewaod 
together,  sought  counsel  of  Capel  as  to  the 
readiest  means  of  raising,  unknown  to  Miss 
Hervey,  the  funds  necessary  to  be  obtained 
before  prudence,  as  interpreted  by  that  lady, 
would  permit  bis  marriage.  Slight  help, 
thought  I,  for  such  a  purpose  will  be  afforded 
by  the  owner  of  the  amiable  countenance  I 
saw  just  now. 

It  was  just  a  week  after  this  that  thunder 
fell  upon  our  office  by  tbs  discovery  that  six¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  sent  in  by  different  parties,  late  on  the 
previous  day,  had  disappeared,  together  with 
a  memorandum-book  containing  the  numbers 
and  dates.  Great,  it  may  be  imagined,  was 
the  consternation  among  us  all,  and  a  rigorous 
investigation,  which  however  led  to  nothing, 
was  immediately  instituted.  Capel,  who 
showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  matter, 
went,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief  clerks, 
to  the  parties  fW>m  whom  the  notes  had  been 
received,  for  fresh  lists,  in  order  that  payment 
might  be  stopped.  On  their  return  it  was 
given  out  that  no  accurate,  reliable  list  could 
be  obtained.  This,  it  was  afterward  found, 
was  a  rule  adopted  in  order  to  induce  the  thief 
or  thieves  to  more  readily  attempt  getting  the 
notes  into  circulation. 

Thisoccurred  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  about  the  middle  of  October  Travers  sud- 
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4enlj  informed  me  that  he  was  to  be  married 
on  the  following  Monday  ;  this  was  Tuesday. 
The  lease  of  a  house  at  Hammersmith  bad,  he 
■aid,  been  agreed  for,  the  furniture  ordered, 
and  everything  was  to  be  completed  and  paid 
for  by  the  end  of  the  present  week.  “  And 
the  money — the  extra  two  hundred  and  odd 
pounds  required— how  has  that  been  ob¬ 
tained  t”  “Of  my  uncle,  Woolridge,  a  mar- 
riage-yt^  though  he  won't,  I  believe,  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  wedding,”  returned  the  bridegroom- 
eleot,  with  a  joyous  chuckle.  I  was  quite  sure 
(kom  bis  manner,  as  well  as  from  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bis  uncle’s  penurious  character,  that 
this  was  a  deception.  Constance  Hervey’s 
sompies,  1  had  always  thought,  now  that  it 
was  certain  his  next  quarter’s  salary  would  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  were  somewhat 
overstrained  and  unreasonable — still,  I  was 
vexed  that  he  had  stooped  to  deceive  her  by 
sneh  a  subterfuge.  It  was,  however,  no  espe- 
eial  aifair  of  mine,  and  I  reluctantly  accepted 
his  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Herveys  with 
him  on  the  last  day  of  his  bachelorhood,  that 
is  on  the  following  Sunday.  Gapel  was  in¬ 
vited,  but  he  refused.  1  also  declined,  and 
rsaolutely,  to  attend  the  wedding.  That 
would,  1  felt,  be  an  pen  trap  fort  just  then. 

A  very  pleasant  party  assembled  at  Mr. 
Hervey’s  on  the  afternoon  of  that  terrible  Sun¬ 
day,  and  we  were  cheerfully  chatting  over  the 
dessert,  when  the  servant  girl  announced  that 
foar  gentlemen  were  at  the  door  who  said  they 
mmei  see  Mr.  Travers  Instantly. 

**  Must  Bee  me  1”  exclaimed  Travers.  “  Very 
peremptory,  upon  my  word.  With  your  leave, 
sir,  yours,  Constance,  I  will  see  these  very  de¬ 
termined  gentlemen  here.  Bid  them  walk  in, 
Sosan.” 

Before  Susan  could  do  so  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  strangers  wdAout  invitation. 
One  of  them,  a  square,  thick-set,  bullet-beaded 
mao,  it  instantly  struck  me  I  bad  been  in  com¬ 
pany  with  before.  Oh  I  to  be  sure  1 — he  was 
the  officer  who  conducted  the  investigation  in 
the  matter  of  the  stolen  notes.  What  on  earth 
sonld  As  want  there— or  with  Traverst 

Yon  paid,  Mr.  Travers,”  said  he  bluntly, 
**  something  over  four  hundred  pounds  to 
these  two  gentiemen  yesterday  T” 

“  Yes,  certainly  I  did ;  no  doubt  about  it” 

“  Wili  you  tell  ns,  then,  if  yon  please,  where 
fou  obtained  the  notes  in  which  you  made 
those  payments  T” 

“Obtained  them — where  I  obtained  them?” 


said  Travers,  who  did  not,  I  think,  immedi¬ 
ately  recognize  the  officer.  “To  be  sure. 
Four  of  them — four  fifties-*!  have  had  by  me 
for  some  time ; — and— and - ” 

“The  two  one-hundred  pound  notes — how 
about  them  T”  quietly  suggested  the  man,  see¬ 
ing  Travers  hesitate. 

Travers,  more  confused  than  alarmed,  per¬ 
haps,  but  white  us  the  paper  on  which  I  am 
writing,  glanced  hurriedly  around — we  had 
all  impulsively  risen  to  our  feet — till  bis  eye 
rested  upon  Constance  Hervey’s  eagerly  at¬ 
tentive  countenance.  “  I  received  them,”  he 
stammered,  repeating,  I  was  sure,  a  falsehood, 
“  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Woolridge,  of  Totten-' 
ham.” 

“  Then,  of  course,  you  will  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  accompany  us  to  your  uncle,  Mr.  Wool¬ 
ridge,  of  Tottenham  T” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  not  now.  To-morrow 
— yon  see  I  am  engaged  now.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Travers,  that  yon 
fmut  go  with  ua  Those  two  notes  were  among 
the  stolen  from  the  office  to  which  yon  be¬ 
long.” 

There  was  a  half-stifled  scream— a  broken 
sob,  and  but  for  me  Constance  Hervey  would 
have  fallen  senseless  on  the  floor.  Travers 
was  in  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  ofllcers,  who 
needlessly  hurried  him  off,  spite  of  his  frantic 
entreaties  for  a  brief  delay.  The  confusion 
and  terror  of  such  a  scene  may  be  imagined, 
not  described.  Although  at  first  somewhat 
staggered,  five  minutes  had  not  passed  before 
I  felt  thoroughly  satisfied  that  Travers  was  the 
victim  of  some  diabolical  plot ;  and  I  pretty 
well  guessed  of  whose  coneoction.  An  un¬ 
truth  ne  had  no  doubt  been  guilty  of,  through 
fear  of  displeasing  his  betrothed — but  guilty 
of  stealing  money — of  plundering  the  office  I 
— bah  I — the  bare  supposition  was  an  abeurd- 
ity. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Hervey  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  listen,  I  endeavored  to  reason  with 
her  in  this  sense,  but  she  couid  not  sufficiently 
command  her  attention.  “  My  brain  is  dizzy 
and  confused  as  yet,”  she  said ;  “do  you  fol¬ 
low,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  posdble,  all  the 
truth — the  worst  truth.  I  shall  be  calmer 
when  you  return.” 

I  did  BO,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  was 
again  at  Kensington.  Travers  was  locked  up, 
after  confessing  that  his  statement  of  having 
received  the  hundred-pound  notes  of  his  uncle 
Woolridge  was  untrue.  He  wonld  probably 
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be  examioed  at  Bow  Street  the  next  day — his 
wedding  day,  as  he  had  fondly  dreamed ! 

I  found  Constance  Herrey,  uiilike  her  father 
and  aunt,  who  were  moaning  and  lamenting 
about  the  place  like  distracted  creatures,  per¬ 
fectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  though  pale  as 
Parian  marble.  I  told  her  all— all  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  and  all  that  I  had  suspected. 
Her  eyes  kindled  to  Intensest  luster  as  I  spoke. 

“  I  have  no  doubt,”  she  said,  “  that  your  sus¬ 
picions  point  the  right  way,  but  proof,  con- 
flronted  as  we  shall  be  by  that  wretched  false¬ 
hood,  will,  I  fear,  be  difflcult.  But  1  will  not 
despair ;  the  truth  will,  I  trust,  ultimately 
prevail.  And  remember,  Thornton,”  she  ad¬ 
ded,  “  that  we  count  entirely  upon  you.”  She 
gave  me  her  hand  on  saying  this ;  I  clutched 
it  with  ridiculous  enthusiasm,  and  blurted  out 
— as  if  I  bad  been  a  warlike  knight  instead  of 
a  peaceable  clerk,  “  Yon  may.  Miss  Hervey,  to 
the  death  I”  In  fact,  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment,  although  by  no  means  naturally  png^ 
nacious,  and  moreover  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
constitution,  I  think  I  (honld  have  proved  an 
ngly  customer,  bad  there  been  anybody  in  the 
way  to  flght  with.  This,  however,  not  being 
the  case,  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Hervey  as  to 
what  legal  assistance  ought  to  be  secured,  and 
it  was  Anally  determined  that  I  should  request 
Mr.  Elkins,  a  solicitor  residing  in  Lothbury,  to 
take  Travers’  instructions,  and  that  Mr.  Alley, 
the  barrister,  should  be  retained  to  attend  at 
Bow  Street.  This  matter  settled,  I  took  my 
leave. 

I  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  to  ren¬ 
der  on  the  morrow  evening  to  the  anxious 
family  at  Kensington.  Travers’  appearance 
at  Bow  Street  had  been  deferred  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  bis  solicitor  to  Wednesday,  in  order 
that  the  individual  from  whom  the  prisoner 
now  declared  he  had  received  the  stolen  notes 
might  be  communicated  with.  The  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  Travers  to  the  solicitor  was 
brieAy  Urns :  About  seven  months  previously 
he  bad  amassed  a  considerable  sum  In  guineas, 
then  bearing  a  high  premium,  although  it  was 
an  offence  at  law  to  dispose  of  them  for  more 
in  silver  or  notes  than  their  nominal  value. 
Somebody— Mr.  Capel,  be  was  pretty  sore,  but 
would  not  be  positive — mentioned  to  him  the 
name  of  one  Louis  Brocard,  of  No.  18  Brewer 
street,  as  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to  give 
him  a  good  price  for  bis  gold.  Travers  ac¬ 
cordingly  saw  Brocard,  who,  after  considera¬ 
ble  haggling,  paid  him  two  hundred  pounds  in  ! 


Bank  of  England  notes— four  Afties — for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  guineas.  That  lately 
he,  Travers,  had  often  mentioned  to  Capel, 
that  he  wished  to  raise,  as  secretly  as  possible, 
on  his  own  personal  security,  a  sum  of  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds,  and  that  Capel — 
this  he  was  sure  of,  as  not  more  than  a  month 
had  elapsed — Capel  had  advised  him  to  apply 
to  Louis  Brocard  for  assistance.  He  had  done 
BO,  and  Brocard  had  given  him  the  two  one- 
hundred  pound  notes  in  exchange  for  a  note  of 
band,  at  six  months’  date,  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  1  bad  obUdned  temporary 
leave  of  absence  from  the  office,  and  at  the 
solicitor’s  request  1  accompanied  him  to 
Brewer  street.  Brocard,  a  strong-featured, 
swarthy  miffre  from  the  south  of  France — 
Languedoc,  I  believe — ^wbo  had  been  in  the 
country  since  ’92,  and  spoke  English  Anently, 
was  at  home,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
from  his  manner,  expecting,  and  prepared  for 
some  fuch  visit.  There  was  a  young  woman 
with  him— his  niece,  he  said — Marie  Des- 
champs,  of  the  same  cast  of  features  as  him¬ 
self,  but  much  handsomer,  and  with  dark,  Aery 
eyes,  that  upon  the  least  excitement  seemed  to 
bom  like  lightning.  Brocard  conArmed  Trav¬ 
ers’  statement  without  heeitatioo,  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  gold  and  the  discount  of  the 
bill  “  In  what  money  did  you  pay  the  two 
hundred  pounds  for  which  you  received  the 
acceptance?”  asked  the  solicitor. 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  replied  Brocard,  coolly. 
“Marie,  give  me  the  pocket-book  from  the 
desk — the  red  one.  September  26th,”  be  con¬ 
tinued,  after  adjusting  his  spectacles,  “  Martin 
Travers,  four  Afty  Bank  of  England  notes,” — 
and  be  read  off  the  dates  and  numbers,  of 
which  I  possess  no  meiuoranda. 

“  Why,  those  are  the  notes,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Elkins,  very  much  startled,  and  glancing  at  a 
list  in  his  hand,  “  which  you  paid  Mr.  Travers 
for  the  gold,  and  which  you  and  others  I 
could  name,  knew  he  bad  not  since  parted 
with  !’^ 

A  slight  Ansh  crossed  the  Frenchman’s  brow, 
and  the  niece’s  eyes  gleamed  with  Aerce  ex¬ 
pression  at  these  words.  The  emotion  thus 
displayed  was  but  momentary. 

“You  are  mirinforsaed,”  sdd  Brocard. 
“  Here  is  a  memorandum  made  at  that  time 
(March  3d)  of  the  notes  paid  for  the  gold. 
You  can  read  it  yourself.  The  largest  in 
amount,  you  will  see,  was  a  twenty.” 

“  Do  yon  mean  to  persist  in  asserting,”  said 
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ElkinF,  after  WTcral  moments  of  dead  silence, 
“  that  yon  did  not  pay  Mr.  Travers  for  his 
bill  of  exchange  in  two  one-hundred  pound 
notes?” 

”  Persist,”  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  “  I 
donH  understand  your  ‘  persist  1’  I  have  told 
you  the  plain  truth.  Persist— ywr6fcM  /” 

I  was  dumbfounded.  “Pray,  Monsieur 
Brocard,”  said  the  solicitor,  suddenly,  “do 
you  know  Mr.  Capel?” 

The  swarthy  flush  was  plainer  now,  and  not 
BO  transitory.  “  Capel— Capel,”  he  muttered, 
averting  his  face  toward  his  niece.  “  Do  we 
know  Capel,  Marie?” 

“  No  doubt  your  niece  does,  Mr.  Brocard,” 
said  the  solicitor,  with  a  sharp  sneer,  “  or  that 
eloquent  face  of  hers  belies  her.” 

In  truth,  Marie  Deschamps’  features  were 
aflame  with  confused  and  angry  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  and  her  brilliant  eyes  sparkled  with 
quick  ire,  as  she  retorted — “And  if  I  do, 
what  then  ?” 

“  Nothing,  perhaps,  yonng  lady ;  but  my 
question  was  addressed  to  your  uncle.” 

“I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  rejoined 
Brocard.  “  I  know  nothing  of  the  hundred- 
pound  notes ;  very  little  of  Mr.  Capel,  whom 
now,  however,  I  remember.  And  pray,  sir,” 
he  added,  with  a  cold,  malignant  smile,  “  did 
I  not  hear  this  morning  that  Martin  Travers 
informed  the  ofBcers  that  it  was  a  relation,  an 
uncle,  I  believe,  from  whom  he  received 'the 
said  notes — stolen  notes,  it  seems  ?  He  will 
endeavor  to  inculpate  some  one  else  by-and-by, 
I  dare  say.” 

There  was  no  parrying  this  thrust,  and  we 
came  away,  much  disturbed  and  discouraged. 
I  remained  late  that  evening  at  Kensington, 
talking  the  unfortunate  matter  over;  but 
hope,  alasl  of  a  safe  deliverance  for  poor 
Travers  appeared  impossible,  should  Brocard 
persist  in  his  statement  The  prisoner’s  lodg- 
lugs  had  been  minutely  searched,  hut  no  trace 
of  the  still  missing  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
had  been  discovered  there.  Constance  Het^ 
vey  appeared  to  be  greatly  struck  by  my  ac¬ 
count  of  Marie  Deschamps’  appearance  and 
demeanor,  and  made  me  repeat  each  circum¬ 
stance  over  and  over  again.  I  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  how  this  could  so  much  interest  her 
at  such  a  time. 

Brocard  repeated  his  statement  on  oath,  at 
Bow  Street,  and  Mr.  Alley’s  croe»examination 
failed  to  shake  his  testimony.  The  first  deola- 
raUon  made  by  Travers  necessarily  deprived 


his  after  protestations,  vehement  as  they  were, 
of  all  respect ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling 
surprise  that  the  barrister’s  suggestion  that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  in  possession 
of  the  very  large  sum  that  had  been  stolen, 
would  have  borrowed  two  hundred  pounds  at 
an  exorbitant  interest,  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt.  All  that,  it  was  hinted,  was  a  mere 
colorable  contrivance  to  be  used  in  case  of 
detection  ;  he  prisoner  feared  to  put  too 
many  of  the  notes  in  circulation  at  once,  and 
the  acceptance  would  have  been  paid  for  in 
the  stolen  moneys,  and  so  on.  Finally,  Tra¬ 
vers  was  committed  for  trial,  and  bail  was 
refused. 

As  the  star  of  the  unfortunate  Travers  sank 
in  disastrous  eclipse,  that  of  Capel  shone  more 
brilliantly.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  would 
succeed,  on  his  rival’s  conviction,  to  the  va¬ 
cated  post;  and  some  eight  or  nine  weeks 
after  Travers  had  been  committed,  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  equally  successful  in  ano¬ 
ther  respect  I  must  also  say  that  Capel 
evinced  from  the  first  much  sorrow  or  his  old 
friend’s  lamentable  fall ;  be  treated  the  notion 
of  his  being  guiltless  with  disdain,  and  taking 
me  one  day  aside,  he  said  he  should  endeavor 
to  get  Brocard  out  of  the  country  before  the 
day  of  trial,  cither  by  fair  means,  or  by  tip¬ 
ping  him  the  Alien  Act  “  In  fact,”  he  added, 
with  some  confusion  of  manner,  “  I  have 
faithfully  promised  Miss  Hervey,  that  for  her 
sake,  though  she  can  have  no  more  doubt  of 
his  guilt  than  I  have,  no  effort  shall  be  spared 
to  prevent  his  legal  conviction ;  albeit,  life 
without  character  will  be,  I  think,  no  great 
boon  to  him.” 

“  For  her  sake !  You,  Edward  Capel,  have 
faithfully  promised  Miss  Hervey  to  attempt 
this  for  her  sake !”  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I 
could  speak  for  sheer  astonishment 

“  Aye,  trply ;  does  that  surprise  you.  Thorn 
ton  ?”  he  added,  with  a  half-bitter,  half-Mal- 
volio  smile. 

“  Supremely ;  and  if  it  be  as  your  manner 
intimates,  why  then.  Frailty,  thy  name  in  very 
truth  is  ” — 

“  Woman!”  broke  in  Capel,  taking  the  word 
out  of  my  mouth.  “  No  doubt  of  it,  from  the 
days  of  Eve  till  ours.  But  come,  let  us  return 
to  business.” 

I  had  been  for  some  time  grievously  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  behavior  of  Constance  Hervey. 
Whenever!  had  called  at  Kensington,  I  found, 
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that  thoagh  at  times  she  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  breaking  through  a  nelf-impoeed 
restraint,  all  mention  of  Travers,  as  far  as 
possible,  was  avoided,  and  that  some  new  ob¬ 
ject  engroMed  the  mind  of  Constance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  What  a  light  did 
this  revelation  of  Capel’s  throw  on  her  con¬ 
duct  and  its  motives!  And  it  was  such  a 
woman  as  that,  was  it,  that  I  had  enshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  and 
worshiped  as  almost  a  divinity!  Great 
God! 

These  thoughts  were  trembling  on  my  lips, 
when  a  brief  note  was  brought  me:  “Miss 
Hervey’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  she  would  be  obliged  if,  l&te  as  it  is, 
he  will  hasten  to  Kensington  immediately.” 
I  bad  never  seen  a  line  of  her’s  before  in  my 
life,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  all  my  angor, 
suspicion,  scora,  vanished — exhaled,  before 
those  little  fly-stroke  characters ;  so  much  that 
— but,  no,  I  won’t  expose  myself.  A  hack 
soon  conveyed  me  to  Kensington ;  Mr.  Her- 
▼ey,  Constance,  and  good  Aunt  Jane  were  all 
there  in  the  parlor,  evidently  in  expectation 
of  my  arrival.  Miss  Hervey  proceeded  to 
business  at  once. 

"You  have  not  seen  Marie  Deschamps 
lately,  I  believe  T” 

“  Not  I !  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  in 
Bow  Street,  whither  she  accompanied  her 
scoundrel  of  an  uncle.” 

“  Well,  yon  most  see  her  again  to-morrow. 
She  id  deeply  attached  to  Mr.  Capel,  and  ex¬ 
pects  that  he  will  marry  her  as  soon  as  Martin 
Travers  is  convicted,  and  he,  Capel,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  vacant  place.” 

«  Ha!” 

“  Mr.  Capel,”  continued  Mies  Hervey,  and  a 
glint  of  sparkling  sun  light  shot  from  her 
charming  eyes,  “  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
prefer  another  person — at  least  so  I  am  in¬ 
structed  by  papa,  with  whom  the  gentleman 
left  this  note,  not  yet  opened,  addressed  to  me, 
some  three  hours  since.  I  can  imagine  its 
contents,  but  let  us  see.” 

I  cannot  depict  in  words  the  scorn,  con¬ 
tempt,  pride — triumph,  too— that  swept  over 
that  beautiful  cdhntenance.  “Very  impas- 
rioned  and  eloquent,  upon  my  word,”  she 
said  ;  “  I  only  wonder  snch  burning  words  did 
not  Are  the  paper.  Now,  Mr.  Thornton,  yon 
must  see  this  forsaken  damsel,  Marie  Des- 
champs,  and  acquaint  her  with  Mr.  Capel’s  in¬ 
constancy.  She  will  require  proof— it  shall  be 


afforded  her.  In  answer  to  this  missive,  I 
shall  appoint  Mr.  Capel  to  see  me  here  to¬ 
morrow  evening  at  seven  o’clock.  Do  yoa 
bring  her  by  half-past  six,  and  place  your¬ 
selves  in  yon  little  ante-room,  where  every¬ 
thing  done  here,  and  every  word  spoken,  can 
be  distinctly  seen  and  beard.  This  well  man¬ 
aged,  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  those  southern 
eyes  of  hers,  if  the  iniquitous  plot,  of  which 
no  doubt  sbe  holds  the  clue,  will  not  receive 
an  unlooked-for  solution.” 

“Charming!  glorious!  beautiful!”  I  was 
breaking  into  eelaU  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
but  Miss  Hervey,  who  was  too  earnest  and  ex¬ 
cited  to  listen  patiently  to  rhapsodies,  cut 
me  short  with  “  My  dear  sir,  it’s  getting  very 
late ;  and  there  is,  you  know,  much  to  be  done 
to-morrow.”  It’s  not  pleasant  to  be  let  down 
so  suddenly  when  you  are  particularly  stilty, 
but  as  I  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  used  to 
it,  I  submitted  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
and,  after  receiving  some  other  explanations 
and  directions,  took  leave. 

I  obtained  an  interview  without  difficulty 
on  the  following  morning  with  Marie  Des¬ 
champs,  just  before  office  hours,  and  in  her 
ancle’s  absence.  She  was  curious  to  know  the 
object  of  my  visit ;  but  her  manner,  though 
free  and  gay,  was  carefully  guarded  and  un¬ 
relenting,  till  I  gradually  and  cautiously  in¬ 
troduced  the  sulject  of  Capel’s  infidelity.  It 
was  marvelous  how,  as  each  sentence  fell 
upon  her  ear,  her  figure  stiffened  into  statue- 
like  rigidity,  and  her  eyes  kindled  with  fiery 
passion.  “If  this  be  so,  sbe  said,  when  I 
cetused  speaking,  “  he  is  playing  with  his  life  1 
Is  she  the  lady  I  passed  a  fortnight  since, 
when  with  him  in  the  Park!”  “Describe  the 
lady,  and  I  will  tell  you.”  She  did  so ;  it 
was  the  exact  portrait  of  Miss  Hervey,  and  so 
I  told  her.  “  I  bad  a  misgiving  at  the  time,” 
she  said ;  “  and  if  it  prove  true — but  I  will 
believe,  after  what  has  passed,  only  my  own 
eyes  and  ears.” 

This  was  all  we  desired ;  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  was  agreed  upon,  and  I  left  her, 
not  without  bugging  self-congratulation  that 
/  was  not  the  recreant  sweetheart  about  to 
be  caught  in  flagrante  Micio  by  such  a  damsel. 

I  watched  Capel  that  day  with  keen  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  much  excited,  it  was  evident, 
and  withal  ill  at  ease ;  there  was  a  nervous 
apprefaensiveness  in  bis  manner  and  aspect  I 
had  never  before  noticed,  over  which,  how¬ 
ever,  from  time  to  time,  quick  flashes  of  exult- 
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ation  glimmered,  sparkled,  and  then  vanished. 
Is  it,  thought  1,  the  shadow  of  a  sinister  cat¬ 
astrophe  that  already  projects,  overawes,  and 
appals  him  T  It  might  be. 

Marie  Deschitnps  and  I  were  ensconced 
panctuatly  at  the  hour  named  in  the  little  slip 
of  a  closet  communicating  with  the  Herveys’ 
up-stairs  sitting  room.  Nobody  appeared  there 
till  about  five  minutes  to  seven,  when  Con¬ 
stance,  charmingly  attired,  and  looking  di¬ 
vinely— though  much  agitated  I  could  see 
through  all  her  assumed  firmness— entered, 
and  seated  herself  upon  a  small  couch,  directly 
in  front  of  the  tiny  window  through  which  we 
cautiously  peered.  “  No  wonder,”  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  “  that  Capel  has  been  beguiled  of 
all  sense  or  discretion  1”  * 

In  reply  to  Marie  Deschamps’  look  of  jeal¬ 
ous,  yet  admiring  surprise,  I  whispered,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  neat  but  poor  furniture,  “Capel 
expects,  you  know,  soon  to  have  six  hundred 
a  year.”  “Ah,”  she  rejoined,  in  the  same 
tone,  “and  in  this  country  gold  is  God!” 

“  And  all  the  Saints  in  yours,  I  believe  ;  but 
hark  I  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door ;  it  is  be, 
no  doubt.” 

Comparatively  dark  as  the  closet  was,  I 
could  see  the  red,  swarthy  color  come  abd  go 
on  the  young  woman’s  cheeks  and  forehead  ; 
and  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  violent  and 
hurried  beating  of  her  heart  Presently  Mr. 
Capel  entered  the  apartment ;  his  features 
were  fiushed  as  with  fever,  and  his  whole  man¬ 
ner  exhibited  uncontrollable  agitation.  His 
first  words  were  unintelligible,  albeit  their 
purport  might  be  guessed.  Miss  Hervey, 
though  much  disturbed  also,  managed  to  say, 
after  a  few  moments  awkward  silence,  and 
with  a  half-ironical  yet  fascinating  smile,  tak¬ 
ing  up,  as  she  spoke,  a  letter  which  lay  upon 
the  table,  “  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Capel,  this 
abrupt  proposal  of  yours  appears  to  me,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  to  be  singularly  ill- 
timed  and  premature,  besides” — 

The  lady’s  discomposure  had,  it  struck  me, 
disripated  a  half-formed  suspicion  in  Capel’s 
mind  that  some  trap  or  mystification  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  him,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Constance,  he  gave  way  to  a  torrent 
of  fervent,  headlong  protestation,  which  there 
could  be  no  question  was  the  utterance  of 
genuine  passion.  Marie  Deschamps  felt  this, 
and,  but  that  I  forcibly  held  her  back,  she 
would  have  burst  into  the  room  at  once :  as  it 
was,  she  pressed  her  arms  across  her  bosom 


with  her  utmost  force,  as  if  to  compress,  keep 
down,  the  wild  rage  by  which  she  was,  I  saw, 
shaken  and  convulsed.  Miss  Hervey  appeared 
affected  by  Capel’s  vehemence,  and  she  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  should  rise  and  seat  himself. 
He  did  so,  and  after  a  minute  or  so  of  silence, 
Constance  again  resolutely  addressed  herself 
to  the  task  she  bad  determined  to  perform. 

“But  the  lady,  Mr.  Capel,  whom  we  saw 
you  conversing  with  not  long  since  in  the 
Park ;  one  Marie — Marie,  something  1” — 

“  The  name  of  such  a  person  as  Marie  Des¬ 
champs  should  not  sully  Miss  Hervey’s  lips, 
even  in  jest ;— ha  I” 

No  wonder  be  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned 
round  with  quick  alarm.  Till  that  moment  I 
had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bolding  the 
said  Marie,  but  no  sooner  was  her  name  thus 
contemptuously  pronounced,  than  she  plucked 
a  small  glittering  instrument  from  her  bodice 
— the  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  it  seemed  to 
me,  but  pointed  and  sharp  as  a  dagger— and 
drove  it  into  my  arm  with  such  hearty  good 
will,  that  I  loosed  her  in  a  twinkling.  In  she 
burst  upon  the  utterly  astounded  Capel  with  a 
cry  of  rage  and  vengeance,  and  struck  furi¬ 
ously  at  him  right  and  left,  at  the  same  time 
burling  in  bis  face  the  epithets  of  “liarl” 
“  traitor !”  “  robber  I”  “  villain  1”  and  so  on, 
as  thick  as  bail,  and  with  maniacal  fury.  I 
bad  instantly  followed,  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Hervey,  and  the  officer  who  arrested 
Travers,  came  in  by  another  door.  I  and  Mr. 
Hervey  placed  ourselves  before  Constance, 
who  was  terribly  scared,  for  this  stabbing 
business  was  more  than  we  bad  looked  or  bar¬ 
gained  for.  The  officer  seized  Marie  Des¬ 
champs’  arm,  and  with  some  difficulty 
wrenched  the  dangerous  weapon  she  wielded 
with  such  deadly  ferocity  from  her  grasp.  It 
was,  as  I  supposed,  a  sharpened  scissors-blade, 
and  keen,  as  a  large  scar  on  my  arm  still  tes¬ 
tifies,  as  a  poignard.  Capel,  paralysed,  be¬ 
wildered  by  so  unexpected  and  furious  an  at¬ 
tack,  and  bleeding  in  several  places,  though 
not  seriously  hurt,  staggered  back  to  the  wall, 
against  which  he  supported  himself,  as  he 
gazed  with  haggard  fear  and  astonishment  at 
the  menacing  scene  before  him. 

“  And  so  you  would  marry  that  lady,  thief 
and  villain  that  you  are  1”  continued  the  re¬ 
lentless  young  fury  ;  “  she  shall  know,  then, 
what  you  are ;  that  it  was  you  contrived  the 
stealing  of  the  bank-notes,  which  ” — 

“ Marie  1”  shrieked  Capel,  “dear  Marie! 
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for  jonr  owa  nke,  stop!  I  will  do  eaj- 
thing” — 

“Dog I  traitor  1”  ahe  Iffoke  in,  with  even 
wilder  paaiion  than  before,  if  that  were  poesi* 
ble ;  “  it  is  too  late.  I  know  yon  now,  and 
spit  at  both  yon  and  your  promises !  It  was 
you,  I  say,  who  brought  my  uncle  the  one- 
hundred  pound  notes  by  which  joxa  friend, 
Martin  Travers,  has  been  entrapped !” 

“  Tis  false  I  The  passionate,  mad,  jealous 
fool  lies  I”  shouted  Capel,  with  frantic  terror. 

“  Lie,  do  I  ?  Then  there  is  fM<  a  thousand 
pound’s  worth  of  the  stolen  notes  concealed 
at  this  moment  beneath  the  floor,  of  your  sit¬ 
ting-room,  till  an  opportunity  can  be  found 
of  sending  them  abroad  I  That,  unmatched 
villain  that  you  arel  la  false  too,  perhaps?” 

She  paused  iVom  sheer  exhaustion,  and  for 

brief  space  no  one  spoke,  so  suddenly  had 
the  blow  fallen.  Presently  the  ofBccr  said, 
<*  The  game  is  up,  you  see,  at  last,  Mr.  Capel ; 
you  will  go  with  me  ;”  and  he  stepped  toward 
the  unhappy  culprit.  Capel,  thoroughly  des¬ 
perate,  turned,  sprang  with  surprising  agility 
over  a  dining-table,  threw  op  a  window-sash, 
and  leapt  into  the  street.  The  hight  was  not 
so  much,  but  bis  feet  caught  in  some  iron 
railing,  and  he  fell  headforemost  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  fracturing  his  skull  frightfully.  Before 
an  hour  had  passed  he  was  dead. 

Brocard  contrived  to  escape,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Marie  Deschamps  and  the  flnding  of 
the  stolen  notes  in  accordance  with  her  state¬ 
ment,  fully  established  the  innocence  of  Tra¬ 
vers,  and  he  was  restored  to  freedom  and  his 
former  position  in  the  world.  He  and  Con¬ 
stance  Hervey,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
were  married  three  months  after  his  liberation, 
and  I  oBSciated,  by  particular  desire,  as  bride’s 
father. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  Marie  Deschamps  for 


some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  when  I  aoci* 
dentally  met  her  in  Liverpool.  She  was  a 
widow,  having  married  and  buried  a  M.  L '• 
Estrange,  a  well-to-do  person  there,  who  left 
her  in  decent  circumstancea  We  spoke  to¬ 
gether  of  the  events  I  have  briefly  but  faith* 
fully  narrated,  and  she  expressed  much  con¬ 
trition  for  the  share  she  had  taken  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Travers.  I  fancied,  too — it 
was  perhaps  an  unjust  fancy — that,  knowing 
I  had  lately  been  promoted  to  four  hundred  a 
year,  she  wished  to  dazzle  me  with  those  still 
bright  eyes  of  hers — a  bootless  effort,  by 
whomsoever  attempted.  The  talismanio  image 
daguerreotyped  upon  my  heart  in  the  bright 
sunlight  of  young  manhood  could  have  no 
rival  there,  and  is  even  now  as  fresh  and  ra¬ 
diant  as  when  first  impressed,  albeit  the  strong 
years  have  done  their  work,  yet  very  gently, 
upon  the  original.  It  could  scarcely  be  other¬ 
wise,  living  visibly,  as  she  still  does,  in  youth¬ 
ful  grace  and  beauty  In  the  person  of  the  gay 
gipsy  I  am,  please  God,  soon  to  “  give  away,” 
at  St.  Pancras’  Church,  as  I  did  her  grand¬ 
mamma,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  Constance,  thie  Constance  is,  as  she 
well  knows,  to  be  my  heiress.  Travers,  her 
grandfather,  is  now  a  siiver-haired,  yet  hale, 
jocund  old  man;  and  so  tenderly,  I  repeat, 
has  Time  dealt  with  his  wife ;  the  Constance 
Herv.ey  of  this  narrative ;  that  I  can  some 
times  hardly  believe  her  to  be  more  than  about 
three  or  four  and  forty  years  of  age.  This  ir, 
however,  perhaps  only  an  illusion  of  the  long 
and,  whatever  fools  or  skeptics  may  think  or 
say,  elevating  dream  that  has  pursued  me 
through  youth  and  middle  age,  even  unto  con¬ 
firmed  old  bachelorhood.  Madame  L’Estrange, 
as  before  stated,  died  a  short  time  since  at 
Liverpool ;  her  death,  by  influenza,  the  paper 
noticed,  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
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The  dead  leaves  strew  the  forest-walk. 
And  withered  are  the  pale  wild  flowers ; 
The  frost  hangs  blackening  on  the  stalk, 

The  dew-drops  fall  in  frozen  showers,. 


Gone  are  the  Spring’s  green  sprouting  bowers. 
Gone  Sommer’s  rich  and  mantiing  vines, 

And  Autumn  with  her  yellow  hours, 

On  bill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 
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»  OU  «»■«■  Ml  k*  ««NM  Mr,  m4  ftO  «Mi«*  Ml 

Tn  hirtory  of  the  worM  if  flill  of  “  the  rise 
•nd  fell  of  Btetef  and  empirei,”  end  "if  it 
were  ifwfhl  to  compere  umU  thin(a  with 
Kieet,”  it  might  be  eeid  tbet  megeeiiiee  end 
Uterery  periodieele  ehere  the  flete  of  Stetee  end 
empiree.  We  ere  eboet  to  ennoonee  the  ee- 
toanding  ibct,  for  the  nee  of  the  fetnre  bie- 
torien,  tbet  tkit  it  the  hut  tmmber  of  "  Gmer- 
een'e  Megeeine  end  Pataem’e  Menthly.’’ 

We  here  no  sermon  to  preeeh  on  the  melen- 
eholy  ooeesion,  no  morelising  homily  to  record. 
It  ie  often  much  better  to  teer  down  en  old 
house  end  bnlld  entirely  enew,  then  to  ettempt 
to  enlerge,  repeir,  end  remodel  the  old  men- 
sion  to  salt  the  new  wents,  end  ciroumstenees, 
end  exigencies  of  the  femily  end  the  times. 
The  generel  reesons  for  the  present  ehenge 
will  be  found  brief  y  steted  in  the  following 
editioriel  ennooecement,  which  eppeered  in 
onr  lest  issue,  end  which,  es  eeoh  number  of 
the  megeslne  ibUs  into  meny  new  heeds  end  it 
ie  desireble  to  make  the  ennonncement  es 
widely  known  es  possible,  we  here  reprint : 

THE  "  GREAT  REPUBLIC  ”  MONTHLY. 

In  the  edvertising  peges  of  the  present  issue 
will  be  found  the  Prospectus  of  e  new  Magasine, 
with  the  above  title ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
proper  time  and  piece  to  make  some  farther 
announcement  with  regard  to  it.  The  present 
publishers  of  "  Emerson’s  Megeaine  end  Put¬ 
nam’s  Monthly  ’*  have  but  little  Jto  say  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  publication.  In  assuming  its 
responsibilities  end  liabilities  during  the  disas¬ 
trous  financial  crisis,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  they  assumed  a  heavier  burden  then  they 
were  at  the  time  led  to  suppose.  The  continued 
emberrassmenta  of  the  year  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  that  burden.  They  found, 
in  these  troubled  and  depressing  times,  the  com¬ 
bined  relics  of  two  failures,  es  it  were,  resting 
on  their  shoulders.  "  Putnam's  Monthly,”  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  its  publishers,  was  in 
October  united  with  "Emerson’s  Magasine,”  and 
not  long  afterward  the  publishers  of  “Emerson’s 
Magasine  ”  slao  failed,  and  at  their  earnest  re¬ 
quest,  Oaksmith  ft  Co.  came  to  their  assistance. 
It  was  soon  found  to  he  absolutely  necesaery. 
in  order  to  continue  the  publication,  that  they 
should  assume  the  entire  proprietomhip  and 
publication  of  the  work.  This  they  did,  paying 


a  large  price  for  the  same  to  the  previotis  pub- 
liabers,  a  price  larger  than  was  Justified  by 
the  subsequent  developments  of  tiis  business 
and  the  embarrassments  of  the  times. 

But  having  assumed  obligations  to  the  pubHo 
—to  a  large  body  of  subscribers  who  bad  pre¬ 
viously  paid  their  money  in  advaace,  and  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  presses  and  periodloah 
in  the  United  BUtes  and  Canada,  for  publishiag 
the  prospectus  of  the  Magasine— Oaksmith  ft 
Co.  determiaed  that  these  obligations  should 
all  be  ftiUUed  to  the  letter,  whatever  eoot  and 
tabor  it  might  require. 

The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  time 
to  make  known  the  alms  sad  Intentions  of  the 
publishers  for  the  coming  year.  If  the^  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  this  publication  since  it 
came  into  their  hands,  they  will  at  least  endea¬ 
vor  to  profit  by  the  experience  which  the  year 
has  afforded,  and  try  to  tom  it  both  to  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  public.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  old  "saw,”  there  is  something  in  a 
name.  The  leading  dealera  in  periodical  Utera- 
tnre  have  often  told  the  publishers  that  the 
name  of  this  magasine  was  a  dead  weight  upon 
it,  and  would  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  Its  sale,  no 
matter  how  good  it  might  be.  The  name  is 
long,  clumsy,  awkward,  and  ludicrously  inap¬ 
propriate,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  names  of 
two  individuals  who  have  no  more  connection 
with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  name 
has  been  retained,  thus  far,  only  as  a  sort  of 
guaranty  to  the  public  of  steadiness  in  the  pub¬ 
lication,  and  a  determination  of  the  publishers 
to  fulfill  obligations  in  good  faith.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  a  change  may  properly 
be  made. 

The  necessity  of  the  change  was  manifest 
early  in  the  year.  It  was  also  manifest,  both  to 
publishers  and  editors,  that  the  change  ongh\ 
to  result  in  an  entirely  new  magasine.  There¬ 
fore,  for  tiie  last  six  months  or  more  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Instead  of  devoting  time  and  expense 
to  improve  the  old  magasine,  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  making  arrangements  and  preparing 
material  for  the  new.  A  large  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  and  superb  engravings  for  the  coming 
year  are  already  finished,  and  many  more  are  in 
the  hands  of  ^e  artists.  A  very  large  and 
brilliant  array  of  contributors  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  and  signified  their  consent  to  write  for  the 
new  periodical.  The  publishers  have  their 
paper  and  presses  all  in  readiness  for  the  exe- 
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cation  of  the  work  in  the  finest  style  and  with 
all  the  dispatch  that  steam-power  can  give. 
The  first  number,  for  January,  will  be  ready  on 
or  about  the  first  of  December. 

The  reader  will  probably  infer  from  all  this, 
that  “Emerson’s  Magazine  and  Putnam’s  Month¬ 
ly  ’’  is  nearly  on  its  last  legs.  It  is  doubtless  even 
BO ;  and  after  the  issue  of  the  present  November 
number  it  will  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
But  here,  in  order  to  nip  the  fears  of  any  of  its 
subscribers  in  the  bud,  we  make  haste  to  state 
that  all  subscribers  to  this  magazine  will  be 
supplied  with  the  “  Great  Republic  ’’  Monthly 
till  the  close  of  their  subscription.  And  if  they 
find  they  get  a  bright  dollar  instead  of  a  dime, 
we  will  only  say  they  are  welcome  to  it. 

In  surveying  the  whole  field  of  magazine 
literature  in  this  country,  it  was  very  evident  a 
new  one  was  needed ;  one  that  should  combine 
in  some  degree  the  sterling  qualities  of  some 
of  the  English  periodicals,  with  profuse  and 
elegant  artistic  illustrations.  We  have  in  the 
country  many  magazines  respectably,  and  some 
of  them  ably  conducted.  But  a  high-toned, 
ably-conducted,  American  magazine,  whose 
nationality  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
Republic,  whose  patriotism  is  genuine  and  deep 
enough  not  to  be  swerved  from  high  duty  by 
party  strifes,  one  which  is  tolerant  enough  to 
avoid  sectarianism,  wide  awake  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  the  infiuences  of  fogyism,  discreet  enough 
to  keep  a  prudent  rein  over  Young  America, 
conscientious  and  pure  enough  for  the  family 
altar,  and  illustrated  well  enough  to  do  credit 
to  art,  and  improve  and  refine  the  public  taste — 
such  a  magazine  we  have  not  yet.  It  is  a  want 
felt  and  lamented  by  scholars,  authors,  men  of 
science,  lovers  of  art,  and  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  readers  throughout  the  country.  To 
supply  this  want,  and  approach  the  standard 
indicated  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  aim  of  the 
publishers  in  this  new  enterprise. 

In  looking  around  for  a  name  for  the  new 
magazine,  suited  to  the  character  it  is  designed 
to  bear,  none  appeared  more  appropriate  than 
the  “Great  Republic.’’  Having  matured  the 
plan,  provided  material,  and  fixed  on  a  name,  a 
circular  was  prepared,  setting  forth  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  objects  of  the  work,  and  on  the  first  of 
September  sent  to  about  a  hundred  among  the 
best  and  most  popular  authors  and  writers  in 
the  country,  inviting  them  to  contribute  to  its 
pages.  The  response  was  almost  universal  and 
hearty  in  favor  of  the  new  enterprise.  Those 
whose  position  or  engagements  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  writing  for  the  work 
nevertheless  heartily  wished  it  all  success.  And 
the  number  who  readily  consented  to  become 
contributors  already  insures  an  acquisition  of 
literary  effort,  such  as,  in  variety,  brilliance, 
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and  popularity,  has  never,  perhaps,  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  any  one  magazine  at  one  time, 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  appreciating  letters,  approving  our 
plan,  and  cordially  wishing  it  success,  from  the 
following  distinguished  authors  and  popular 
writers,  many  of  whom  have  kindly  and  heartily 
consented  to  become  contributors  to  our  pages. 
The  list  will  hereafter  undouotedly  be  much  in¬ 
creased  : 

Washington  Irving, 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 

N.  P.  WilUs, 

Henry  C.  Carey, 

George  D.  Prentice, 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks, 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,' 

Richard  H.  Dana, 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney, 

Rev.  Arthur  Cleaveland  Coxe. 

John  Neal, 

Mrs.  Ana  S.  Stephens^ 

Chas.  J.  Ingersoll, 

George  TIcknor, 

Rev.  Orville  Dewey, 

Theodore  Sedgewick, 

Mrs.  E.  F.  EUet, 

Miss  Phebe  Carey. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie, 

Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenbnrg, 

John  R.  Thompson, 

Of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Parke  Godwin, 

Park  Benjamin, 

G.  W.  Peck, . 

Charles  F.  Briggs, 

Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune, 

Cornelius  Matthews, 

William  Allen  Butler, 

H.  J.  Brent, 

Herman  Hooker, 

Henry  B.  Hirst, 

Gen.  George  P.  Morris, 

Ctf  the  Home  Journal, 

Rev.  A.  Ronqnette,  New  Orleans, 
Benjamin  J.  Lossing, 

Thomas  Dunn  English, 

Hannah  F.  Gould, 

J.  T.  Headley, 

Thomas  MacKellar, 

Edward  S.  Gould, 

N.  J.  McIntosh,  and  others. 

From  the  letters  in  reply  to  our  circular, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  they  are 
private  notes,  we  beg  to  be  excused  for  making 
a  few  very  brief  extracts  as  evidence  that 
what  we  have  said  above  is  said  in  good  faith: 

WismscrroN,  Sqpl.  U,  18S8. 

3b  the  mOert  tf  (Se  »  Great  BepMie»  MotOkf. 

—  What  we  have  not,  we  hope  for. 

BeepectfoUy,  HENRY  B.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
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Niw  Tou,  »,  1868. 
Jb  fU  mHon  tfOie*'  Qrtai  B^uUie  ••  MomUf. 

—  I  wUh  joa  all  poaiiUa  idoomi, 

Verj  rapeetfoUj,  FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS. 

SuinrT  Sa>i,  Sqit  IS,  1868. 
Ib  Oke  EdOon  Gnat  SepulUe"  MomMy. 

—  With  heat  wiabei  for  the  ineoeei  of  jonr  enter- 
prin,  1  remain  rerj  reapecifnllj,  tout  bnmble  Mrr’t, 

WASHINGTON  IRTINO. 

OonroBS,  CoKif.,  Sept.  11, 1868. 

Gnrnnxir : — ^I  hare  had  the  pieaanre  of  reoeir- 
ing  joor  circular  of  the  lit  inst. ,  and  am  grateful  for 
the  compliment  paid  me  by  your  deeire  to  number  me 
among  your  oontributon.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  at 
thii  moment  ptomiie  to  arail  myielf  of  your  offer,  hut 
ihould  I  hereafter  hare  at  my  diapoaal  anything  likely 
toaid  your  good  eanie,I«ill  baiten  to  aik  youracoept* 
anoe  of  it.  Wishing  your  enterprise  perfect  success, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  truly  yours, 

FITZ-GBEENE  HALLECK. 

iDUimo,  Sipl.  1868. 

3b  (Ac  Editor!  tf  tke  “  Groat  BofoMis  ’’  MontUy. 

—  Wishing  you  all  laeoesa. 

Yours  truly,  If.  P.  WILLIS. 

PouaHKSEram,  Sept.  11, 1868. 

3b  (he  Editon  tffkt"  Groat  BepuUie  "  Monthly. 

—  I  will  add  the  expression  of  my  sincere  wish 
that  the  “  Great  Republic  ”  Honthly  may  e^joy  a  har¬ 
vest  worthy  of  its  seed-time. 

Tours  very  respectfully,  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

OmcB  or  m  Hon  Jocbhsi,  N.  T.,  Sfjit.,  1868. 

Dbak  Sns  Tour  circular,  dated  Sept.  1,  ad- 
dressed  to  me,  desiring  my  name  as  a  contributor  to 
your  new  magaidne,  baa  been  reeeiTed,  and  in  reply  I 
hare  te  say,  that  I  approve  of  the  plan  of  your  work. 
We  want  a  national  msgaiinn  nnfimnl  in  all  respects, 
and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  to  its 
pages.  Wishing  yon  every  success,  I  rmnain  yours, 
weiy  eordially,  GEORGE  P..  MORRIS. 

editors  '*  Great  Republic  ”  Monthly. 

Nxw  OsLuxs,  Sgd.  16, 1866. 

—  The  “Gseat  Republic”  Monthly,  if  I  understand 
well  its  aim  and  scope,  will  accomplish  much  for  our 
national  literature  and  glory.  I  welcome  the  compre¬ 
hensive  enterprise,  and  hope  for  It  all  the  enconrage- 
mant  and  snceess  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  A.  ROUQUIXTE. 

PHninuLPHU,  Sgd.  9, 1868. 

— •  Wishing  yon  sneoeis  i2  your  enterprise ,  I  remain. 
Tours  respaetfhlly,  HENRY  (3.  CARET. 

Nbwuubtvom,  Man.,  Sgd.  18, 1868. 

3b  (he  Editon  <flhe“  Great  BgnMic.” 

I  received  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  yonrbeautUU  Pros- 
paetui  for  the  ntw  Msgasiae  yon  are  about  to  isine, 
and  am  much  plaased  with  It.  I  return  you  my  con- 
giatnlatioai  for  such  an  antieipatfon,  and  my  cordial 
viihes  for  Hs  snceess. 

I  can  hardly  hope,  onaeeount  of  prssentengagemeota, 
to  prepare  anything  in  time  for  the  first  number  ;  yet 
win,  if  It  is  In  my  power,  east  In  my  nfite. 

Bsspeetfully,  HANNAH  F.  GOULD. 


Nov., 

NBWBCsaa,  New  Tobx,  Nepf. ,  1868. 

—  We  need  such  a  publication,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  well  sustained.  Tours  truly, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

New  Tobk,  Sept.  11, 1868. 

——  Tour  enterprise  has  my  warmsst  wishes  for  its 
Buecesi.  I  hare  the  honor  to  be  your  ob’t.  lerv’t, 
PARKE  GODWIN. 

OmoB  nr  tbe  New  Yoke  Twee,  Sept.  8, 1868. 
m>  the  Editon  <if  the  “  Great  Ee/mUie"  Monthly. 

—  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  in  any  manner  con¬ 
tribute,  to  the  success  of  what  appears  to  ms  your  very 
landable  undertaking.  Very  truly  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS. 

New  Tobk,  SqA  IS,  1868. 

9)  the  Editon  (fihe  “  Groat  BgnMie'’  Monthly. 

—  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  New  York  Monthly 
Magazine  that  would  compare  fevorably  with  English 
periodicals ;  and  I  think  your  plan  may  secure  such  a 
work.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  yet  in  America. 

Tour  ob’t  lerr’t,  EDWARD  S.  GOCLD. 

PmLAnauwu,  Sept.  13,  1868. 
fb  (he  Editon tf  the  '‘Great  SepeMic"  Monthly. 

I  wish  you  all  soccesi,  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Tours  always, 

HENRY  B.  HIRSr. 

Haxttord,  Coee.,  SqpL,  1868. 

—  With  good  wishes  for  the  suecess  of  your  enter¬ 
prise.  Very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Bsltixobb,  S^.  10, 1868. 

—  Wishing  you  great  success,  and  trusting  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  work  will  be  as  high  as  that  of 

.  —  is  unhappily  low,  I  beg  to  remain 

Tours  truly,  ARTHUR  dEAVELAND  COZE. 

Pobtlaxs,  Sqt.,  1868. 

—  I  wish  yon  success  ;  and  think  there  is  a  wide 

field  unoccupied.  Tours,  Ac. 

JOHN  NEAL. 

New  Tore,  Sqpt.  18,  1868. 

—  I  hope  you  may  have  success  proportioned  to 
the  liberal  character  of  your  enterprise. 

Very  respectfully,  ELIZABETH  F.  ELLET. 

Aeiobu,  Loro  Board,  SgiL  14, 1868. 

—  Wishing  yon  great  success,  I  am 

Tours,  very  truly,  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE. 

New  Tore,  Sqi.  9, 1868. 

Tour  plan  is  excellent,  and  I  wish  you  all  sno- 
eesi.  Yours  truly, 

CORNELIUS  MATTHEWS. 

PHrLADEtTHU,  S^  11,  1868. 

—  There  is  yet  no  American  periodical,  whiob  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  a  first  class  magazine  ;  and  I 
trust  that  your  enterprise  will  originate  cms.  Wishing 
you  large  lueeess,  I  am  Tours  truly, 

JOHN  MAC  KELLAR. 

New  T(«e,  Albion  Place,  Sept.  18, 1868. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  become  a  contributor  to 
such  a  magazine  as  your  circular  proposes.  If  you  are 
able  to  ftUfill  your  design  as  there  expressed,  you  win 
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■apply  »  gnat  want  in  American  literatnre,  which 
other  moggilnee,  bom  their  ■eotionol  or  leetarian  ohor- 
octer,  hare  foiled  to  meet.  Toon  recpeetbilly, 

H.  J.  MoINTOSH. 

BcaioH,  SepL  34, 1868 

■  '  ■’■Your  enterpriM  hoi  mj  beet  wUhea,  and  I  am 
ready  to  oontribute  to  it  oi  often  oa  I  am  able.  With 
me  it  i(  awkward  to  write  at  lint  for  a  new  thing.  I 
am  only  attracted  now  by  lomething  in  the  tone  of 
your  cireolor  which  itrikes  me  rery  fliTorably.  The 
“Great  Republic  ”  i<  to  me  a  “ Great  Unknown,”  bnt 
I  will  preaome  on  iti  good  faith.  Tour  ob’t  eerront, 

O.  W.  PECK. 

PoHD  CoiTACB,  Fon  lo,  K.  J.,  SegL  11,  1868. 

—  1  hare  olmoet  loot  Ceith  in  the  permanency  of, 
new  enterprisee,  inch  a*  that  in  which  yon  propoee  to 
engage.  Then  ia,  it  ia  true,  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  reoden,  whose  mental  appetites  demand 
mental  pabulum  of  a  better  sort  than  bos  been  hitherto  . 
proTided.  But  the  tendency  of  mogosines  seems  to 
be  toward  the  partisan,  sectional,  and  personal;  and 
when  once  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible,  it  nsnlts 
in  (ktsl  effects.  If  you  can  resist  this  bios,  and  fulfill 
the  promise  of  your  circular,  you  will  succeed  in  plac¬ 
ing  your  snterpiise  upon  a  son  foundation.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  a  monthly  mogostne  of  national  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  mads  up  of  Tigorons  and  able  papers,  is 
oontroUed  by  men  of  Judgment,  and  issued  by  publish¬ 
ers  who  hare  the  means  of  securing  the  serrices  of 
oompetent  writers,  can  foil  to  command  on  extended 
drculation,  and  exert  a  marked  influence.  Whether 
your  proposed  publication  is  destined  to  possess  the 
qualiUee  indispensable  to  suceess  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
must  admit  that  your  circular,  which  I  hare  carefully 
read,  impresses  me  with  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
your  efforts.  Tours  truly, 

THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

Ijoenl  Hlstorlea. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  onr  Magazine  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  interest  in  the  history  of  onr  country, 
and  the  gprowth  of  its  institutions.  Flooded  as 
we  have  been  by  a  foreign  immigration,  who 
come  to  ns  ignorant  of  the  sorrows,  the  trials, 
and  the  triumphs  of  onr  people,  unacquainted 
with  our  history,  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  genius  of  our  government,  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  onr  reverence  for  our  ancestors,  and 
OUT  enthusiasm  for  those  great  ideas  for  which 
they  battled  and  died.  We  are  in  danger  of 
having  onr  own  peculiar  history  overlaid  and 
lost  by  the  national  proclivities  of  those  who 
come  to  claim  the  hospitalities  and  eqjoy  the 
prerogatives  of  onr  Republic. 

Hence,  we  hail  with  peculiar  interest  all  local 
historic  works  tending  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  events  or  individuals  once  prominent  in  the 
experience  of  the  country.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  writers  upon 
onr  history  as  a  nation.  When  laid  upon  onr 
editorial  table  we  hail  them  with  peculiar  g^rat- 
itnde.  We  have  referred,  in  onr  last  number,  to 


the  history  of  New  London,  compiled  by  ^i'ran* 
ces  Manwaring  Cawkins,  of  that  city,  and  regret 
to  learn  that  a  record  so  well  prepared,  and 
containing  the  mention  of  all  the  families  con¬ 
nected  with  the  management  of  public  aflkira 
in  the  town,  attracts  little  interest  from  the  in¬ 
habitants.  It  would  argue  better  for  onr  peo¬ 
ple  did  they  evince  a  greater  sympathy  in  this 
way.  Every  resident  should  procure  a  copy  of 
such  a  work,  and  be  at  pains  to  teach  his  family 
a  reverence  for  the  brsre  defenders  of  onr  liber¬ 
ties,  and  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  ideas  and 
the  evolvement  of  a  true  life  and  freedom 
among  the  people. 

“The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Baro¬ 
net,”  the  only  native  of  New  England  who  was 
created  a  Baronet  during  our  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  by  Usher  Parsons  (Bos¬ 
ton,  Little  k  Brown,  third^edition),  is  another 
work  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  would 
seem  to  Imply  an  origin  in  Maine,  where  the 
family  of  the  Ushers  are  still  held  in  honorable 
and  affectionate  esteem.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
has  brought  to  his  task  an  honest  enthusiasm 
and  no  little  research.  The  name  of  PeppereU 
Is  better  known  than  the  particulars  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  or  the  history  of  his  achievements. 

Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  old  aristocrat,  and 
the  hero  of  Lonisbnrg,  was  a  man  of  no  small 
mark  in  his  day,  and  the  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Maine  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  records  of  the  family.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  great  fishing  interests  of  that 
State,  and  led  the  way  in  ship-building,  trade 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  which  she  still  owes  her  opulence. 

Besides  an  account  of  the  Pepperells,  the 
work,  from  original  documents,  tbows  light 
upon  many  cotemporary  events  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  siege  of  Lonisbnrg, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  the  position  of 
the  loyalists  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  say  not^iing  of  a  frmd  of  quaint  anecdote 
and  individual  adventure. 

These  documents,  owing  to  that  culpable 
carelessness  of  our  people,  that  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  past,  and  that  deficient  pride  in 
the  records  of  an  honorable  family,  which  is  the 
palpable  defect  in  onr  genius  as  a  people,  were 
sufibred  to  remain  in  an  “old  shed”  on  the 
Pepperell  estate  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
were  at  length  rescued  and  delivered  to  the  au¬ 
thor  by  a  descendant  of  the  family  with  an  ex¬ 
press  desire  that  he  should  “  compile  a  memoir 
of  the  Hero  of  Lonisbnrg.” 

This  he  has  done  with  taste  and  ability,  and 
the  result  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  local 
history  of  Maine.  Unlike  most  works  of  the 
kind,  the  present  volume  seems  to  ei^joy  a  good 
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degree  of  popularity,  having  passed  to  the  third 
edition. 

“  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  being  a  disconrse  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  by  Usher  Parsons,  Surgeon  on  board  the 
ship  Lawrence  at  the  time  of  the  action.”  We 
give  the  above,  not  as  the  title  in  its  printed 
form,  but  as  the  one  which  of  right  belongs  to 
a  neatly  prepared  pamphlet  of  something  more 
than  thirty  pages.  It  is  a  vivid  and  modest 
account  of  this  great  naval  action  by  an  eyewit¬ 
ness,  containing,  also,  strictures  upon  the  'mia- 
statem  ents  of  Fennimore  Cooper. 

Inebriate  Asjrliim. 

Fob  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
a  class  of  human  beings,  hitherto  given  over  to 
contempt,  and  consigned  to  loss,  are  to  be  min¬ 
istered  to  in  a  rational  and  beneficent  manner. 
The  drunkard  has  been  compared  to  the  swine, 
the  dog,  and  to  all  loathsome  creatures.  He 
has  been  visited  with  stripes,  and  fines,  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  incarcerated  in  the  cells  of  the 
felon,  doomed  to  the  Alms  House,  or  sent  howl¬ 
ing  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  still  his  num¬ 
bers  have  not  diminished  or  his  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  been  in  the  least  meliorated. 

It  was  left  for  our  times,  in  accordance  with 
a  spirit  of  true  philanthropy,  for  a  house  of  re¬ 
fuge  to  be  appointed  him,  where,  hidden  from 
the  world,  and  debarred  from  temptation,  he 
might  secure  to  himself  the  prospect  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure.  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  the  infirm  of 
purpose,  “Stand  upright, and  be  a  man;”  for  the 
attributes  of  manhood  are  weakened  by  animal 
excess,  and  thousands  come  into  the  world  so 
morally  Infirm  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  as 
children,  and  ministered  to  as  one  wonU  min¬ 
ister  to  the  sick.  When  the  spirit  of  Christian¬ 
ity  shall  be  better  inaugurated  among  ns,  we 
shall  look  with  more  compassion  than  hatred 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  founding  of  an  “Inebriate  Asylum”  is 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  will  lead 
the  way  to  a  more  merciful  treatment  of  many 
species  of  crime  and  disease  referable  to  this 
crime  alone.  Hundreds  consigned  to  our  luna¬ 
tic  hospitals  will  be  removed  to  the  airy  rooms 
and  wholesome  treatment  of  the  Asylum. 

On  Friday,  the  24th  of  September,  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  the  Asylum  was  laid  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  and  in 
the  midst  of  appropriate  and  imposing  ceremo¬ 
nials.  Binghamton  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  our  many  beautiful  inland  towns,  and  the 
liberality  of  its  inhabitants  resulted  in  a  gener¬ 
ous  donation  of  land,  upon  an  elevated  plateau 
commanding  a  view  of  scenery  of  unrivaled  at¬ 
tractions. 


Not., 

Perhaps  no  benevolent  institution  ever  more 
largely  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  part  of  the  community  than  the  Ineb¬ 
riate  Asylum.  The  clergy  and  the  medical 
professions  have  given  it  Hieir  unqualified  sup¬ 
port,  and  this  class  of  men  are  the  ones  to  judge 
understandingly  of  the  requirements  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  sick,  and  the  morally  infirm. 

We  have  before  spoken  fully  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  and  of  the  indefatigable  projector,  who 
thus  is  able  to  see  an  approximation  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  his  desires  and  the  toils  of 
many  years.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  was  performed  by  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  while  among  the  prominent  speakers  were 
Edward  Everett,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  D.  8. 
Dickinson,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bellows. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  already 
been  subscribed  for  the  buildings,  which,  super- 
added  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
presented  by  Binghamton,  indicates  a  hopefbl 
state  of  the  exchequer  of  the  institution. 

The  speeches  were  marked  by  peculiar  fire 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  poem,  by  Alfred  B. 
Street,  won  for  him  much  applause. 

The  Coiumlshlp  at  Genoa. 

This  office  has  become  vacant  by  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Professor  Forresti,  the  Italian  exile, 
who  was  for  many  years  well  known  and  highly 
respected  in  this  city.  The  Sunday  Atlas  makes 
the  following  motion  with  regard  to  a  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  office,  which,  though  it  is  not  the 
province  of  this  Magazine  to  meddle  with  the 
appointments  or  politics  of  the  day,  yet  from 
personal  considerations,  we  cheerfully  second : 

“  W*  would  snggeit  to  the  Preiident  the  name  of 
William  Moultrie,  Esq.,  of  this  oity,  a  gentleman  of 
talent  and  education,  ever;  way  qualiOed  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Moultrie  is  a  Arm  and  consistent  democrat, 
and  was  an  applicant  for  the  position  previous  to  its 
being  given  to  Professor  Forresti.  Bis  papers  are  all  in, 
and  indorsed  bj  some  of  the  most  inflneutial  men  In 
the  countiy.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  speaks 
and  writes  Italian  and  French  fluently.  The  induce¬ 
ment  that  would  lead  Mr.  Moultrie  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  would  be  the  benoflt  a  change  of  climate 
would  confer  upon  Mrs.  Moultrie,  who  is  an  invalid,  as 
the  salary  attached  to  the  offlce  is  only  $1 ,600  a  year.” 

Lo,  Um  Poor  Indian  t 

A  OOBBK8FONDINT  in  Massachusetts,  who  has 
been  reading  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  difficulties  between  our  people  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Oregon  Indians,  thinks  the  In¬ 
dians  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with;  that 
treaties  made  with  them  several  years  ago, 
have  nojbeen  carried  out,  &o.,dtc.— whereupon 
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he  grows  pitifhl  toward  the  “  Poor  Indian,” 
and  indignant  and  satirical  toward  onr  Govem- 
ment,  and  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  poetic 
eShsion,  from  which  we  qnote  a  few  stanzas: 
Weetward,  itiU  onward,  burr/  them  on, 

Into  the  wild  wood  let  them  be  gone. 

We  have  no  room  for  them,  we  want  their  lands. 
Let  them  go  westward— red  savage  bands. 

Westward,  still  westward,  for,  for  away, 

Horry  them  onward,  day  after  day. 

Push  them  stUl  onward,  no  matter  where. 

Boom  enough  for  them  ’way  “  over  there.” 

Ugly  and  savage,  cruelty’s  child. 

Forsaken  of  God,  ferocious  and  wild. 

Crowd  him  still  forther,  no  matter  how, 

Only  get  rid  of  him,  ever  and  now. 

While  we  his  lands  possess,  he  fades  away, 

His  council  fires  going  out  day  after  day. 

Care  we  but  little,  how,  when,  or  where. 

He  shall  be  dump’d  off  ’way  “  over  there.” 

notes  upon  the  Openu 
Habxtzek’s  fall  season  at  the  Academy  of 
Mnsic  terminated  on  the  12th  nit.,  and  he  and 
his  tronpe  are  now  en  route  tor  Cuba.  In  every 
respect  has  he  again  proved  himself  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  Jndicions  manager,  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  his  artists,  bat  also  in  the  liberal 
way  in  which  the  Operas  were  mounted  nnder 
his  direction.  Especially  to  be  commended 
was  his  revival  of  “William  Tell,”  with  in¬ 
creased  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  full  corps  de 
ballet.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Signor  Stefanl 
an  important  part  of  the  fourth  act  was  omib’ 
ted,  save  on  the  occasion  of  its  last  perform¬ 
ance.  The  honors  of  its  rendition,  however, 
properly  belong  to  Signor  Gassier,  who  person¬ 
ated  the  “hero  of  the  lakes.”  The  more  we 
hear  this  gentleman  the  more  we  are  inclined 
to  think  him  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  of  living  baritones.  He  ftally  realises  aU 
onr  conceptions  of  quality  in  voice  and  method 
in  singing.  His  dramatic  powers  have  much 
improved  daring  his  residence  with  ns. 

Madame  Gassier  filled  acceptably  all  her  al¬ 
lotted  roles,  including  the  over-done  “Travi- 
ata.”  While  her  singing  in  this  Opera  was  su¬ 
perb,  her  dramatic  intensity  was  still  very  far 
behind  Gazzaniga,  whom  we  believe  to  be  par 
exceSetice  the  only  living  Violetta,  Mr.  Ullman 
and  Mademoiselle  Pioeolomini  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  Madame  Gassier,  hoWever, 
won  all  hearts  by  her  bewitching  freshness  and 
purity  of  vtrioe,  and  her  marvelous  and  facile 
execution.  She  is  decidedly  a  singer  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  her  visit  here  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  a  pore  Ital¬ 
ian  schooL 

Ullman’s  preparations  for  the  regular  winter 
season  are  of  the  most  mammoth  and  colossal 
35* 


order,  bnt  whether  the  pnblio  will  snstain  his 
enterprise  as  fully  as  he  expects  is  still  prob¬ 
lematical.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Pioeolomini  is  a  strong  “  card,”  even  with  aU 
her  yonth  and  beauty,  and  we  fear  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  on  her  account  will  Subside  after  a 
month.  She  is  paid  five  thousand  dollars  a 
month,  together  with  the  expenses  of  seven 
persons  who  constitute  her  suite.  Ullman’s 
monthly  expenses  cannot  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars  nightly  for  playing  nights.  How  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  meet  this  immense  outlay  we  cannot 
clearly  see.  His  increased  price  system  meets 
with  but  little  favor,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
formidable  drawback  to  final  success.  The 
public  are  accustomed  to  an  entrance  charge 
of  one  dollar,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  late  date 
to  make  changes.  Partienlarly  mol  apropos  is 
this  innovation,  since  the  patrons  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  can  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  last  year’s  crisis.  The  real  source  of 
the  evil  can  be  traced  to  the  enormous  salaries 
demanded  by  many  of  the  artists,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  burden  on  the  manager. 

Rest. 

Tbs  mow  hu  rest  flrom  long  and  weary  flight, 

In  npper  alia,  real  on  the  earth’s  dark  breast ; 

Chst  off  by  olonds  from  Heaven’s  airy  height, 

Among  flower-roots  and  sands  the  rain  has  zest. 

And  foUen  leaves,  the  summer’s  ghny  long, 

Find  shelter  underneath  the  winter’s  snow ; 

Birds  from  their  lofty  soaring  and  their  song, 

With  folded  wings,  sleep  where  the  low  weeds  grow. 

Oh,  higher  than  the  air  the  snow-flake  deavee, 
Higher  than  peaks  the  foiling  raln-diopa  shun, 

Joyous  as  birds,’more  beautiful  than  leaves. 

My  heart  has  leaped,  and  Uvsd,  and  loved  the  sun 

Has  soared,  and  sung,  and  reveled  in  its  glow — 

No  spirit  fotters  on  its  voioe  or  wing — 

Shall  sands,  and  roots,  and  weeds,  and  winter-mow, 
Hide  it  at  last,  a  senseless,  lifoless  thingf 


Aa  Influit  llMit. 

A  Fxw  yean  ago,  aa  onr  readen  will  recol¬ 
lect,  a  “bearded  lady”  was  exhibited  at  Bar- 
num’fl  Mnaeum  in  this  city,  who  created  quite  a 
sensation,  and  greatly  puzzled  physiologists  and 
medical  savans.  It  seems  this  “  bearded  lady  ” 
has  given  birth  to  a  son  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
little  hairy  Esau.  The  child  is  about  four  years 
old,  and  is  now  exhibited  at  Bamum’s  Museum. 
We  stepped  in  the  other  day  and  took  a  look  at 
him.  He  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  hisug 
nafurce.  He  has  a  fine  black  beard  and  whis- 
ken,  and  thick  black  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  upon  hk  arms  and 
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legs.  Upon  a  child  of  four  yean  the  effect  la 
very  singnlar  and  etrlking. 

Ae  we  had  not  been  In  the  Mosenm  before  for 
a  long  time  we  took  a  tnm  roond  to  eee  what 
else  wae  new  or  Interesting,  and  found  from  the 
ftiany  novelties  presented  that  the  former  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  establishment  for  grand  attrac¬ 
tions  was  well  sustained.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  beautiful  aquaria,  (or  aquariums,  for  we 
think  the  word  should  be  Anglicised,)  form  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  Museum.  They 
are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  large 
and  small,  and  with  turtles,  lizards,  and  other 
specimens  of  animal  life  from  both  salt  and  fresh 
water.  Few  things,  combining  both  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement,  are  more  attractive  in  a 
family  circle  than  these  aquariums. 

To  the  Press. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  editors 
and  publishers  of  papers  and  periodicals  in  the 
IJnited  States  and  the  Canadas  to  our  Pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  “Great  Republic”  Monthly  on 
the  last  page  of  the  present  cover,  and  also  to 
the  leading  editorial  announcement  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  our  Magazine.  We  believe  we  have  hon¬ 
orably  fulfilled  our  obligations  to  the  press 
during  the  past  year,  and  though  our  heavy 
outlay  has  brought  us  but  small  returns,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  alluded  to  in  our  editorial,  yet  we  have 
borne  the  loss  and  redeemed  our  pledges  in 
good  faith.  We  trust,  therefore,  our  brothers 
of  the  press  will  cheerfully  notice  our  Pros¬ 
pectus  and  announce  our  forthcoming  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  give  it  such  support  in  their  respective 
journals  as  they  may  find  its  merits  deserve. 

To  our  Present  Snbaerlbers. 

Axl  present  subscribers  to  “  Emerson’s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Putnam’s  Monthly”  will  be  supplied 
with  the  “  Great  Republic”  Monthly  till  the  time 
of  their  subscription  expires.  Every  subscriber 
will  receive  twelve  numbers  for  their  yearly 
subscription.  The  January  number  of  the 
“  Great  Republic  ”  will  be  ready  about  the 
first  of  December,  and  will  be  sent  to  present 
subscribers  in  place  of  the  December  number  of 
the  presentMagazine,  whichis  now  discontinued. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  subscriptions  should  be 
renewed  as  early  as  possible.  For  further  In¬ 
formation  about  the  new  “  Great  Republic  ” 
please  see  our  leading  editorial  article,  and  also 
the  Prospectus  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 

The  UTe  of  Washington. 

The  very  original,  able,  and  interesting  Life 
of  Washington,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
publication  in  this  Magazine  for  a  year  and  a 
half  past,  and  which  is  now  probably  about 
half  completed,  will  be  continued  in  tiie  “  Great 
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Republic”  Monthly,  under  the  new  title  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Great  Republic.”  This  work 
will  continue  to  be  elegantly  and  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Premlom  Sobacriptlons. 

As  we  shall  incur  large  expense  to  make  the 
“  Great  Republic  ”  the  best  Magazine  in  the 
country,  we  cannot  afford  to  give  a  five-dollsur 
engraving,  in  addition  to  the  Magazine,  to  each 
three-dollar  subscriber,  as, we  have  done  the 
year  past. 

But  to  every  person  who  sends  us  four  dol¬ 
lars  we  will  send  the  “  Great  Republic  ”  one 
year,  and  also  a  large  steel  engraving,  richly 
worth  five  dollars,  prepaying  the  postage  on 
the  engraving  ourselves. 

“  The  Last  Supper  ”  of  the  Saviour,  from  the 
celebrated  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  is  on 
a  fine  steel  plate,  nearly  three  feet  by  two, 
engraved  by  the  late  A.  L.Dick,  at  a  cost  of  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  large  steel  engraving 
ever  executed  in  this  country. 

“  The  City  of  the  Great  King  ”  is  another  fine 
steel  engraving,  about  the  samp  size  and  same 
value  as  the  preceding,  and  engraved  by  the 
same  artist.  It  is  the  finest  large  engraving  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  that  has  ever  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  own  both  of  these  steel  plates, 
having  purchased  them  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
A.  L.  Dick.  The  regular  price  of  each  of  these 
engravings  is  five  dollars,  and  they  are  not  on 
sale  anywhere,  being  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Magazine.  Each  subscriber  who  sends 
four  dollars  shall  be  entitled  to  the  “  Great 
Republic,”  one  year,  and  his  choice  of  these 
two  splendid  engravings  sent  to  him  prepaid. 

Engravings  In  tlUs  Bfnmber, 

It  must  be  confessed,  are  few  and  far  between, 
partly  because  our  attention  has  been  so  much 
engrossed  in  preparing  for  the  new  Magazine, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  loss 
of  some  manuscripts  which  had  been  sent  to  an 
artist  to  illustrate  for  this  number.  The  loss 
was  not  known  till  it  was  too  late  to  supply 
other  engravings.  However,  look  out  for  the 
“  Chreai  Bepublic.” 

To  Canvassing  Agents. 

Agents  who  have  on  hand  any  of  our  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  past  year,  are  requested  to  return 
them  to  us  of  once;  and  those  who  are  indebted 
will  please  remit  funds  to  balance  their  ac¬ 
counts.  The  new  arrangements  we  are  making 
for  the  coming  year  render  it  necessary  to  close 
up  all  the  accounts  of  present  agents.  Those 
who  wish  to  canvass  for  the  “Great Republic” 
can  obtain  favorable  terms  by  application  to 
the  publishers. 


r. 
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CHAJPTKR  XVI.  mstaining  them  by  his  coaDtenance,  and  in- 

TSMiertt  Pridt.  citing  them  by  the  cheery  good  face  he  put 

HE  terma  of  capitulation  had  been  honor-  upon  the  wmvt  contingenciee.  He  marched 
able  to  the  little  retreating  party,  yet  it  waa  on  foot,  he  helped  in  the  labora  of  the  trench 
a  mortifying  termination  of  a  campaign  which  ^  and  the  work  of  the  pioneer  with  hia  own 
had  been  auatained  more  by  the  enthuaiaam  of  handa,  thos  diowing  a  sympathy  with  the 
Waahington  than  by  the  ordinary  appliances  meanest  soldier  of  the  camp.  It  is  thus  that 
of  war.  A  sad  mght  it  was  to  the  young  c(Hn-  great  minds  know  how  to  attach  to  themselves 
mander,  as  his  hardy  band,  weakened  by  toil  those  who  look  to  them  for  oonnael  and  sup- 
and  famine,  defiled  before  him,  their  colors  p(»t.  He  wha  will  exact  from  another  what 
showing  bravely  over  their  true  endeavor,  and  he  would  not  perfwm  himself,  under  the  like 
the  band  pouring  forth  the  gallant  music  of  circumstances,  is  a  coward  or  a  tyrant,  and 
brave  hearts,  tried  hardly,  indeed,  but  not  dis-  men  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  released  from 
comfited.  *  allegiance  to  such. 

Waahington  bore  the  burdens  of  bis  men.  They  were  pillaged  on  their  way  to  the  set- 
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tlements  by  Indians  in  the  pay  of  the  fVencb, 
who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  at^k- 
ing  the  men,  notwithstanding  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  The  road  was  a  long,  weari¬ 
some  one,  for  the  horses  had  been  all  killed 
by  the  French,  and  the  retreat  was  to  be 
effected  upon  foot,  the  soldiers  burdened  with 
their  baggage,  and  carrying  their  wounded 
companions  upon  their  backs.  4t  night  when 
the  camp  was  to  be  made,  they  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  prepare  the  ordinary  comforts 
needed  by  the  wounded  and  dying.  Thus, 
slowly  and  with  many  impediments,  they 
made  their  way  to  Will’s  Creek,  where  sup¬ 
plies  were  to  be  obtained.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Gapt.  Mackay, 
leaving  th^  men  to  recover  themselves,  made 
their  way  to  Williamsburg  to  communicate 
with  Gov.  Dinwiddie. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Yanbraam,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy, 
rain,  one  of  the  officers  holding  a  candle  while 
the  man  read,  which  he  could  do  with  diffi¬ 
culty  owing  to  the  gusts  of  wind  which  nearly 
extinguished  its  light  Either  through  ingo- 
rance  or  design,  several  modes  of  expression 
were  introduced  by  the  French,  which  were 
not  literally  rendered  by  the  interpreter,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Yanbraam  was  too  guilfy  or  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  ever  return  and  explain  his  mistakes, 
and  be  now,  having  ceased  to  be  a  desirable 
ingredient  in  history,  having  done  his  last  and 
most  important  work  in  a  most  unworkman¬ 
like  manner,  drops  into  oblivion,  from  this 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  August,  the  Yirginia  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  young  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  voted  a  remuneration  to  the 
troops.  To  these  honors  Washington  returned 
a  modest  and  suitable  reply  for  himself  and 
his  compatriots. 

Gov.  Dinwiddie  did  not  regard  the  terms  of 
capitulation  as  at  all  binding,  most  especially 
as  they  had  not  been  faithfully  translated, 
and  he  prepared  himself  to  continue  the  war 
irrespective  thereto.  Fired  by  a  sudden  zeal 
for  king  and  country,  he  proposed  a  variety 
of  measures,  in  all  of  which  he  was  thwarted, 
in  part  by  the  elements,  and  in-part  by  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  be  driven  here  and  there  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  any  ruler.  He  would  have  carried  on 
the  campaign  without  delay,  and  directed 
Washington  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army ; 


but  as  he  failed  to  supply  any  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  military  movements,  either  in  the 
shape  of  arms  or  rations,  nothing  could  be 
done,  Washington  represented  to  him  the 
impossibility  of  any  movements  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  line,  at  the  advanced  season  of  the  yeai- 
when  the  meadows  would  be  flooded  with 
water  and  the  rivers  swollen  by  autumnal 
rains.  The  poor  Governor  was  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  but  found  relief  in  reporting  hit- 
trials  and  perplexities  to  the  London  Board  of 
Trade,  to  whom  he  did  not  fail  to  represent 
in  strong  terms  the  “  republican  way  of  think¬ 
ing”  which  prevailed  among  the  people — a 
way  which,  thank  God,  prevails  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  in  our  own  times. 

Compelled  to  quiescence  so  far  as  the  West¬ 
ern  territory  was  concerned,  the  Governor  set 
himself  to  reorganizing  the  military,  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  force  to  ten  companies;  and 
whereas  much  of  rivalry  and  bickering  had 
hitiierto  pi^vailed  in  the  matter  of  rank,  he 
fell  upon  the  precious  expedient  of  reducing 
all  to  one  level  as  independent  companies,  so 
that  the  highest  grade  in  the  Yirginia  regi¬ 
ment  should  rank  as  c^tfun.  The  consequence 
might  have  been  fores^n.  Our  Colonel  Wash¬ 
ington  would  now  be  compelled  to  serve  under 
officers  he  had  before  commanded,  and  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  yonng  commander  became  a 
mere  farce.  He  at  once  threw  up  his  com¬ 
mission  and  retired  to  Mount  Yernon. 

We  apprehend  that  a  period  of  rest  must 
have  been  both  grateful  and  timely  to  the 
young  man.  So  much  of  his  life  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  he  is  now  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  youth  (only  twenty-three),  has  been  passed 
in  camp  and  field  that,  we  are  sure,  that  tall 
shape  of  his  must  needs  have  been  severely 
tested.  He  has  been  overcoming  labors  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  young  Hercules,  and  fheing  perils 
equal  to  the  achievements  of  those  old  knights 
who  were  supposed  to  be  protected  expressly 
by  a  patron  saint,  otherwise  they  would  never 
have  conquered  as  they  did.  He  is  ardent 
and  impetuous,  yet  wondrously  well  poised. 
He  is  a  soldierly  youth,  and  feels  keenly  the 
indignity  which  the  Governor  has  inflicted 
upon  him  by  his  military  scheme  of  inde¬ 
pendent  companies. 

His  estates,  however,  need  the  eye  of  the 
master,  and  we  conceive  he  turned  home  in 
spite  of  his  resentment  against  the  old  loyal¬ 
ist,  Dinwiddie,  with  feelings  of  keen  gratifi¬ 
cation.  There  was  the  noble  mother  to  be 
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cheered  once  more  with  the  sight  of  the  braye 
boy  whom  she  had  given  to  the  country; 
there  were  the  brothers  and  sisters  to  be 
greeted;  Betty  is,  without  doubt,  blooming 
into  notice ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Fielding  Lewis  is  beginning  to  think  her  a 
comely  girl  as  she  sits  upon  her  embroidered 
pillion  ’  behind  her  brother  John,  of  a  Sab¬ 
bath,  on  her  way  to  church.  Samuel,  also, 
has  begun  to  stir  himself,  for  he  has  a  lease  of 
only  about  twenty-six  years  of  life  longer  to 
run,  during  which  brief  space  he  will  wed  one 
after  another — in  an  honest,  it  may  be  Chris¬ 
tian  way — five  women.  Verily,  the  procesdon 
of  these  shadowy  wives,  like  the  ghosts  of 
Banquo,  were  enough  to  test  the  mettle  of 
ordinary  nerves. 

Scarcely,  however,  has  Qeorge  Washington 
yielded  himself  to  the  genialities  of  homo 
and  friendship,  when  he  receives  letters  from 
Grovemor  Sharp,  of  Maryland,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Provinoial  forces  of 
America,  inviting  him  to  resume  his  military 
duties,  and  evmi  hinting  that  he  might  retain 
his  commission  as  ColoneL  But  Washington 
is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the  man  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  in  any  sham.  A  form  without  the  sub- 
sWbce  of  the  thing  represented  is  revolting  to 


any  honest  mind,  and  he  replies  with  becom¬ 
ing  spirit,  although  he  fails  in  none  of  the 
courteous  returns  of  a  gentleman.  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  style  is  becoming  terse  and 
rounded  like  a  man  whose  ideas  encircle  him¬ 
self.  At  twenty-three  it  .will  be  seen  he  is  no 
mean  adept  in  the  use  of  words. 

He  refers  modestly  enough  to  what  he  has 
done  for  his  country,  having  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  breasted  the  worst  perils  of  a  pio¬ 
neer.  He  says:  “I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  have  opened  the  way,  when 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers  exposed  us  to 
the  attacks  of  a  superior  enemy ;  and  that  I 
have  had  the  thanks  of  my  country  for  the 
services  I  have  rendered.  •  •  •  Bvt  you 
think  me  eapaUe  qf  holdiny  a  committicn  that  ha» 
neither  rank  nor  ernUument  annexed  to  it,  you  mutt 
have  a  very  contemptible  opinion  qf  my  vmknets, 
and  believe  me  more  empty  than  the  commueion 
itedf.  The  idea  has  filled  me  with  surprise. 
•  •  •  I  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  com¬ 
mand,  and  subjected  to  that  of  many  who  have 
acted  as  my  inferior  ofiScers.  In  short,  every 
etyptain  beariny  the  king’s  commission;  every 
half-pay  officer,  or  others  appearing  with  such  a 
commission,  would  rank  before  me.  *  *  *  In¬ 
genuous  treatment  and  plain  dealing  I,  at 
least,  expected.”  He  goes  on  to  express  his 
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desire  for  a  militarj  life,  which  he  renounces 
only  because,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  coupled  with  dishonor.  The  whole 
tone  of  his  correspondence  at  this  time  indi¬ 
cates  chagrin,  but  a  manly  dignity  also. 

The  country  is  beginning  to  teem  with 
youug  men  of  a  like  self-respect,  and  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  foresee  that  a  revolution  is 
ripening.  The  Governors  of  the  several  States 
are  putting  their  heads  together  to  uphold 
kingly  authority,  and  puddering  and  fretting 
greatly  in  their  European  correspondence ; 
but  at  home  they  have  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  people,  who  keep  them  at  bay  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  a  watchful  pack  of  hounds, 
who,  crouched,  watch  the  eye  of  tho  victim, 
ready  for  a  spring  at  the  least  attempt  at  a 
movement;  and  so  the  Colonial  legislatures 
vote  their  annual  supplies,  and  refuse  to  put 
their  oflScials  upon  any  permanent  footing, 
choosing  to  grant  them  moneys  on  account  of 
good  behavior,  while  the  least  appearance  of 
assumption  on  their  part  is  followed  by  a 
tightening  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  Government  at  home,  and  the  king’s 
officials  in  America,  arc  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  state  of  things.  They  talk  loudly 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  Colonies.  They 
declare  they  ought  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  fight  their  own  battles,  and  keep  down  the 
Indians,  and  repel  the  French,  and  fill  the  ex¬ 
chequer  with  revenue,  and  enrich  English 
merchants,  and  cover  English  Governors  with 
honor,  and  army  officers  with  renown ;  do  all 
the  work,  and  let  others  receive  the  reward  ; 
bear  the  bmnt,  and  let  others  reap  the  glory ; 
and  this  George  Washington  should  consider 


himself  well  treated  in  having  a  commission 
of  fered  him  at  all  by  the  Governor. 

The  people  read  all  this  as  in  a  book,  and 
talked  about  it  fiercely  by  the  hearthstone. 
Franklin  went  from  province  to  province  in 
his  calm,  wise  way,  and  talked  with  them 
about  human  rights,  and  the  benefits  of  union, 
thus  planting  the  seed,  which,  twenty  years 
hence,  is  to  yield  a  harvest 

The  people,  everywhere,  are  learning  to  re¬ 
flect  They  do  not  see  why  their  industry 
should  be  repelled,  and  their  enterprise  baf¬ 
fled  ;  if  the  mother  country  imports  her  goods 
into  the  Colonies  at  exorbitant  rates,  thereby 
to  aid  the  English  manufacturer,  they  will  do 
without  these  goods  and  content  themselves 
with  those  of  their  own  make ;  accordingly,  a 
bounty  is  set  upon  the  culture  of  flax,  and  the 
good  housewives  begin  to  manufacture  those 

striped  trousers,”  which  do  such  execution 
at  Bunker  Hill.  The  spindle  and  the  loom 
keep  up  a  merry  tumult  in  the  log  cabins  iu 
the  woods,  and  the  farm-houses  are  becoming 
models  of  thrift  and  industry.  The  girls 
and  the  boys  know  that  these  garments 
arc  to  be  made  by  themselves  rather  than 
submit  to  arbitrary  restrictioils,  and  thus, 
while  the  one  sings  at  her  wheel,  a  sentiment 
of  freedom  mingles  with  her  toil,  and  the 
other  turns  the  furrow  with  visions  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace  and  William  Tell  floating  through 
his  brain. 

In  the  process  of  time,  Massachusetts,  that 
stiff-necked  Colony,  begins  tP  show  that  her 
system  is  not  a  thing  to  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  she  erected  a  house  for  the  storage  of 
those  manufactures ;  and,  to  encourage  in- 
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duatry,  aa  well  as  to  show  Mie  quality  of  the 
.people,  a  grand  celebration  was  made,  and  the 
Common  of  Boston  became  the  arena  of  a 
beautiful  show.  The  people  marched  in  pro¬ 
cession — banners  floated,  and  gayly  capari¬ 
soned  steeds  pranced  to  the  sound  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  fife  and  drum ;  women  and  children  hur¬ 
ried  in  their  holiday  trim  to  see  the  display, 
for  in  a  triple  row  three  hundred  girls  are 
seated  in  the  Common,  each  with  a  spinning- 
wheel  before  her,  which  she  deftly  turns,  and 
spins  a  thread,  the  destiny  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  foresee.  These  girls,  twenty  years  hence, 
will  hare  sent  out  each  a  hero  to  do  battle 
for  freedom ;  no  craven  heart,  no  ineffective 
thinker  will  swell  the  girdle  of  these  three 
liundred  girls,  who  are  out  this  day  upon  Bos¬ 
ton  Common  in  behalf  of  home  industry  and 
i  ndependent  ttc  lion. 

Poor  Governor  Shirley  is  much  scandal¬ 
ized  at  all  this  display  of  the  people.  He 
frets  and  fumes,  and  explains  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  he  is  greatly  blamed,  and  so  in¬ 
directly  the  scheme  is  neutralized  by  new  pro¬ 
hibitions  from  the  mother  country. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  in  what  man¬ 
ner  Great  Britain  protected  and  fostered  her 
Colonies,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
acts  of  Parliament.  We  omit  the  numbers  of 
the  several  acts,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
imbeciles  under  whom  they  were  passed,  be¬ 


cause  we  are  confident  such  details  would  be 
“  skipped  ”  by  the  reader : 

No  tobacco  to  be  transported  from  America 
ezei^  to  England,  or  plantations  belonging  to 
his  Majesty,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
ship  and  goods. 

No  European  goods  to  be  imported  into  any 
of  the  plantations,  ezegd  on  EnglithrbuiU  thtpe, 
vKertiaf  the  maXter  and  three-fourtha  the  men  are 
English. 

Plantation  goods  not  to  be  carried  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  penalties  inflicted  for  unloading  them 
otherwise  than  in  England. 

Persons  claiming  lands  by  charter  or  let¬ 
ters  patent  on  the  Continent  of  America,  are 
prohibited /rom  sdling  thdr  property  to  any  per¬ 
son,  otherwise  than  to  native  bom  subjects  qf  En¬ 
gland,  Irdand,  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  without  the  consent  of  his  Majesty, 
heirs,  and  successors.” 

“  Hats  not  to  be  exported  from  one  planta¬ 
tion  to  another.” 

“Paper  bills  in  the  plantations  declared 
void.” 

These  prohibitions,  and  many  others  akin, 
became  a  fmitful  topic  for  thought,  and  when 
were  added  to  it  the  collisions  of  the  several 
States  with  their  Governors,  in  the  matter  of 
sublevies,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  woman 
who  sat  by  the  fireside,  with  child  in  her  lap, 
and  the  old  man,  with  pipe  in  hand,  found 
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weighty  matters  of  public  import,  upon  which 
to  talk  and  make  up  opinions.  Nor  are  these 
things  confined  to  the  fireside.  From  the  first, 
the  people  are  a  reading  people.  Stirring 
articles  appear  in  the  newspapers ;  ministers 
from  the  pulpit  declaim  upon  them.  Pam¬ 
phlets  are  written  and  widely  circulated,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  these,  published 
in  England,  discourses  with  solemnity  in  sup¬ 
port  of  doctrines  which  the  Americans  are  re¬ 
pudiating  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  It  says : 

“  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution  that  the  king  shall  be  independent 
(not  if  he  play  the  tyrant,  as  the  fate  of  Charles 
I  can  testify,  and  any  schoolboy  might  show;) 
“  that  the  civil  list  should  he  fixed  and  permanent, 
and  the  expense  and  eupport  of  the  Crown  should 
not  depend  upon  the  annual  vote  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  It  is,  far  the  same 
reason,  just  and  necessary  that  governors  of 
provinces  should  have  reasonable  and  independ¬ 
ent  salaries  for  the  eupport  of  their  dignity  and  free¬ 
dom  qf  judgment ;  but  the  assemblies  of  Massar 
chusetts,  in  order  to  deprive  the  governor  of 
the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government,  have  ever  reused 
to  grmt  a  fixed  salary.  Their  grants  have  been 
only  from  year  to  year,  or  half-yearly  ;  they  have 
been  withheld  or  granted,  according  as  the 
governor  gratified  them  in  all  their  popular 
measures  and  designs,”  &c. 

All  of  which  is  very  significant,  showing 
that  the  people  had  “  method  in  their  mad¬ 
ness,”  and  having  a  dangerous  creature  in 
their  power,  thought  it  advisable  to  now  and 
then  pare  his  claws  for  the  sake  of  secur¬ 
ity.  The  purse  being  one  of  the  “  sinews  of 
war,”  while  that  of  the  poor  governor  was 
kept  in  a  wholesome  state  of  depletion  he 
.could  encroach  but  slowly,  and  to  leas  pur¬ 
pose,  upon  what  they  already  began  to  regard 
as  the  “  inalienable  rights  ”  of  man. 

.  Taxation  of  the  Colonies  became  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  recommendation  of  the  governors  of  the 
several  provinces,  while  the  Government  at 
home  seemed  equally  ready  on  that  point ;  but 
how  to  begin  was  the  question.  After  the 
manner  of  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  and  the 
rats,  the  latter  were  well  assured  that  they 
would  be  saved  much  trouble  and  scrambling 
into  nooks  and  comers,  coulcf  they  contrive 
some  method  of  alarm  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  their  natural  enemy  the  cat ; 
but  who  should  “  bell  the  cat  ”  was  a  respons¬ 
ibility  from  which 'they  all  shrank.  Frank¬ 


lin  was  consulted  by  Governor  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  did  not  ful  to  assure  him 
that  the  people  could  never  be  taxed  except  at 
their  own  consent,  coupled  with  full  represen¬ 
tation. 


CHAFTSR  3Cni. 

Oeneral  Braddodc. 

While  Washington,  like  young  Achilles,  but 
with  a  nobler  cause  for  disaffection,  retires  to 
the  repose  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  two  bellig¬ 
erent  powers  go  through  their  subtile  ^stem 
of  diplomacy,  talking  of  justice  and  meaning 
aggression — the  French,  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  their  disclaiming  hostile  intents,  increas¬ 
ing  their  force  in  the  Canadas  ;  and  the 
English,  at  the  same  time,  sending  over  two 
regiments  for  the  protection  of  the  froptiers, 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock. 

At  this  time,  the  cold,  crael  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland — a  man  devoid  of  heart  or  principle — 
was  at  the  heard  of  the  British  army,  and 
Braddock  was  a  fitting  representative  of  such 
a  man  in  America — a  soldier  of  forms  and 
precedents,  arrogant,  and  blinded  by  a  narrow 
conceit ;  a  rigid  disciplinarian  ;  and,  withal, 
such  a  man  as  the  most  perfect  ^stem  of  severe 
military  drill  in  the  world  is  likely  to  create, 
molded  into  a  form  from  which  he  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  and  which  he  regards  as  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  good  soldiership.  And  such  it  unques¬ 
tionably  would  have  been  where  the  contending 
forces  were  disciplined  men,  fighting  upon 
ground  enriched  by  ancient  battle-fields,  and 
rife  with  the  civilization  of  ages.  But  a  contest 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  without  roads, 
bridges,  esplanades,  or  barracks,  is  altogether 
a  different  thing,  and  will  demand  the  wisest 
foresight  and  best  resources  of  the  new  com¬ 
mander.  •* 

He  was  experienced  in  all  the  usages  of 
war,  in  the  full  flush  of  manhood — confident, 
cool,  and  brave.  On  reaching  America,  Brad¬ 
dock  scrupled  not  to  express  his  contempt  for 
raw  recruits,  declaring  he  should  depend  only 
upon  the  “  reguUrs  ” — that  is,  British  soldiers. 
This  was  not  very  gratifying  to  the  Virginians, 
who  had,  the  year  before,  passed  through  a 
campaign  of  much  hardship  and  difiSculty. 
Indeed,  St.  Glair,  deputy  quartermaster-gen¬ 
eral,  having  penetrated  die  wilderness  beyond 
the  forks,-  and  the  vicinity  of  Washington’s 
campugn,  expressed  himself  astonished  at 
what  bad  been  achieved  by  a  handful  of  men, 
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Washington  rode  down  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  his  brother  officers,  who 
received  him  with  cordiality.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  with  brave  men,  for 
the  handsome  young  provincial  was  their  peer 
in  all  the  attributes  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier.  The  governors  of  the  five  different 
-States,  also,  were  introduced  to  him ;  and  the 
hero  of  twenty-three  is  the  center  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  groups  upon  the  continent 
On  the  march  to  Will’s  Creek,  now  Fort 
tlumberland,  Washington  had  opportunity  to 
learn  the  testiness  and  arrogance  of  temper 
which  characterized  his  commander.  In  truth, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  general  had  good 
reason  for  complaint  The  people,  from  a 
long  i^stem  of  coercion,  were  inert,  and  not 
over  ready  to  advance  measures,  when  the  re¬ 
ward  for  help  was  nothing  bnt  contempt  or 


contumely.  The  horses  and  wagons  which 
were  requisite  to  transport  tents,  baggage, 
Ac.,  were  not  forthcoming,  and  General  Brad- 
dock  often  grew  quite  furious  at  these  de¬ 
lays,  and  vented  his  ill  humor  in  no  measured 
terms  upon  people  and  country. 

Franklin,  at  this  time,  was  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Provinces,  and  wishing  to  devise 
the  best  method  of  communication  between 
the  army  and  sea-board,  he  visited  the  gen¬ 
eral  in  his  encampment.  Always  sagacious 
and  calm,  he  listened  to  the  plans  of  the  too 
confident  commander  with  many  misgivings. 
The  poor  general  looked  upon  the  expedition 
as  a  mere  bagatelle ;  he  spoke  of  the  Indian 
allies  with  contempt,  and  when  the  philoso¬ 
pher  remarked  that  “  the  Indians  were  very 
dexterous  in  laying  and  executing  ambus¬ 
cades,”  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  gen- 


campaign  by  General  Braddock,  as  a  member 
of  his  family,  he  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that 
the  small  knowledge  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acquiring  of  the  country,  Indians,  Ac., 
it  worthy  of  his  notice,  and  may  he  vteftd  to  him 
in  the  progress  of  the  expedition.” 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  who  had 
hailed  the  return  of  George  to  the  quiet  of 
home  with  the  natural  joy  of  a  mother — for 
mothers  rarely  invite  danger  to  the  path  of 


their  sons,  however  emulous  they  may  be  of 
seeing  them  achieve  glory — hastened  to  Mount 
Vernon  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  him  from 
joining  the  expedition ;  but  Washington  had 
adopted  his  career  from  choice,  was  impelled 
to  it — as  we  all  are  by  those  events  over 
which  we  have  little  control,  but  which 
eventuate  in  a  destiny  evidently  predestined 
us — and  was  not  to  be  turned  a»de  from  his 
path. 
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eral  broke  out  in  his  reply :  “  The  savages  »taie,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  yoa  to  prbcnre 
may  be  formidable  to  your  raw  American  mili-  me  a  p^  that  are  good  and  neat,  and  send 
tia  ;  upon  the  king’s  regular  and  disciplined  them  to  Major  Carlyle,  who,  I  hope,  will  con- 
troops  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any  trive  to  forward  them  quickly  as  my  necessi- 
impression;”  and  thus  the  man  steeled  himself  ty  requires.” 

in  his  own  views,  and  from  the  first  rejected  He  is  evidently  in  a  hurry  in  that  matter  of 
the  counsel  of  those  who  might  have  taught  the  boots.  In  the  same  letter  he  incloses  and 
him  better.  confides  to  his  brother  letters  to  two  ladies. 

At  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  wrote  whose  names  are  withheld :  Washington  was 
home  to  his  friends,  with  the  case  and  famil-  always  delicate  in  mouthing  the  names  of 
iarity  of  one  confident  of  favor.  To  “  Dear  women — the  best  possible  evidence  of  gentle 
brother  Jack,”  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fa-  breeding.  One  of  these  letters  he  desires  his 
vorite  with  him  through  life,  he  writes  as  a  brother  to  deliver  personally,  which  would 
man  will  to  one  who  shares  all  that  is  sacred  seem  to  imply  some  tenderness  of  Mendship 
in  the  heart  of  a  friend.  He  gives  him  little  on  his  part,  the  secret  of  which  was  confided 
commissions,  which  show  him  behind^  the  only  to  the  dear,  loyal  young  brother, 
scenes.  He  tells  Jack  :  “  As  wearing  boots  is  Leaving  Fort  Cumberland,  the  officers  of 
(|uite  the  mode,  and  mine  arc  in  a  declining  the  regular  army  were  discouraged  at  the  dif- 
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flcolties  of  the  route.  It  became  well  nigh  an 
imposEdbility  to  drag  the  wagons  over  the 
rongh  pathway.  Their  march  was  encum¬ 
bered  with  a  useless  supply  of  baggage,  but 
which  the  coxcombry  of  an  army  bad  ren¬ 
dered  essential.  It  must  have  won  the  deris¬ 
ion  of  the  hardy  Virginians,  who  were  ready 
to  march,  fight,  pioneer  and  sleep  in  a  simple 
hunting  shirt  and  leggins,  armed  with  an  ax 
and  rifle,  to  see  how  many  superfluities  were 
regarded  as  essentials  by  a  British  soldier. 
The  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  double  team  of  horses,  and  yet 
their  march  was  so  slow  that  Washington  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  season  would  close  before  any 
thing  would  be  accompli^ed. 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  army  and 
the  impatience  of  the  general,  the  supply  of 
horses  and  wagons  was  found  altogether  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  the  farmers  were  slow  to  ren¬ 
der  their  aid.  In  this  dilemma,  Franklin, 
everywhere  known  and  respected  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  by  his  influence  over  the  yeomen  of 
Pennsylvania,  effected  a  supply.  In  return, 
the  general  declared  “  that  it  was  the  only 
instance  of  addrm  and  integrity  which  he  bad 
seen  in  the  provinces.’’ 


sented  himself  and  his  men  before  the  punc¬ 
tilious,  supercivilized  commander.  Captain 
Jack  was  a  hardy,  resolute  man  of  the  woods, 
who,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  all  that  he 
held  dear  by  an  onslaught  of  the  savages,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  vengeance — he  became 
what  is  popularly  called  an  “  Indian  killer 
but  under  this  vindictiveness  beat  a  warm, 
generous  heart  to  his  kind,  which  made  him 
the  king  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  the  people 
looked  for  protection  from  the  wily  foe.  He 
was,  or  rather  he  might  have  been,  to  the  En¬ 
glish  army  what  Captain  Joncaire  was  to  the 
French.  Like  him,  he  was  master  of  all  wood 
craft,  and  master  of  all  the  crooked  policy  of 
the  Indians ;  he  was  equally  brave,  and  more 
honest ;  as  untiring,  and  less  selfish.  He  and 
his  band  were  clad  in  skins  by  no  means  un¬ 
handsomely  adapted,  armed  with  knives  and 
rifles.  They  were  a  terror  to  the  Indian; 
they  slept  under  the  open  sky  ;  feared  no  in¬ 
clemency  of  wind  or  storm,  and  were  content 
with  the  uncertain  fare  of  the  wilderneE!>. 
Brave  as  lions,  subtile  as  the  savages  them¬ 
selves,  devoted  to  their  leader,  thoroughly 
trained,  asking  no  pay,  nothing  but  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hard  fighting,  these  men  might  of 
themselves  have  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  campaign. 

“  Whom  the  gods  mean  to  destroy  they 
first  deprive  of  reason.”  Braddock  treated 
these  men  with  contempt,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  them  to  join  his  march. 
Washington,  George  Croghan,  and  others 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain,  and  they  turned 
away  in  disgust. 

Washington  must  have  been  greatly 
mortified  at  the  willfulness  of  Braddock. 
no  less  than  at  his  lack  of  judgment.  In 
a  counsel  of  war  he  urged  the  general,  be 
says,  “  In  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able  to 
command,  to  push  forward,  if  he  even  did 
it  with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  with  such 
artillery  and  light  stores  os  was  necessary, 
leaving  the  heavy  artillery  and  baggage 
with  the  rear  division,  to  follow  by  slow 
and  easy  marches.”  The  wisdom  of  the 
measure  proposed  was  the  more  apparent 
as  information  had  been  received  through 
their  Indian  allies  that  Fort  Du  Quesne 
was  shortly  to  be  reenforced.  Moreover, 
the  narrowness  of  the  road  compelled  them 
to  advance  almost  in  Indian  file,  thus  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  attack  and  rout  at  almost  any 
point  of  their  march. 


CArnni  tkCK. 

About  this  time,  also,  at  one  of  their  halts. 
Captain  Jack,  a  veteran  of  the  woods,  pre¬ 
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General  Braddock  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom 
of  these  suggestions,  and  at  once  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  dividon  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  lightly  equipped  and  little  en¬ 
cumbered  with  baggage.  New  spirits  were 
infused  into  the  camp  by  this  measure,  which 
promised  to  accelerate  the  objects  of  the  army 
in  the  Weht,  while  in  the  East  expeditions 
were  already  on  their  way  to  dispossess  the 
French  of  the  Forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown 
Point  In  this  French  war,  the  yonth  of  the 
country  were  learning  of  the  British  that  mili¬ 
tary  art  which  eventually  was  to  give  them  the 
right  to  command  in  the  battles  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Here  it  was  that  Stark,  and  Gates, 
and  Mercer,  won  their  early  laurels. 

While  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  at 
its  hight,  Washington  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  with  a  violent  fever.  How  he  bore  it. 
we  are  not  told ;  whether  he  cried, 

“  ‘  Give  me  drink,  Titinius  !’  like  a  «ick  gift.” 

doth  not  appear ;  but,  from  internal  evidence, 
we  judge  the  young  man  fretted  not  a  little, 
and  the  general  was  obliged  to  command  him 
to  “  proceed  no  further  till  the  crisis  of  disease 
was  over.”  Ho  gave  him,  however,  a  sol¬ 
emn  promise  that  “he  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  front  of  the  army  before  it  should 
reach  the  French  fort.”  Accordingly,  he 
and  his  physician  were  assigned  to  the  rear, 
where  for  two  weeks  he  tossed  with  fever. 
We  apprehend  that  Washington  would  have 
escaped  the  infliction  had  he  been  first  in  com¬ 
mand,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  slow  movements  of  the  army. 
He  must  have  longed  for  the  companionship 
of  the  faithful  Gist,  and  the  tramp  of  his 
brave  Virginians,  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
they  could  do. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  John,  be  says, 
after  recounting  the  hopes  of  the  army  as  they 
marched  onward  disencumbered  of  their  heavy 
baggage :  “  But  this  prospect  was  soon  cloud¬ 
ed,  and  my  hopes  brought  very  low  indeed, 
when  I  found  that,  itutead  (jf  ptuhittg  on  tcUk 
vigor,  withoui  r^arding  a  little  rough  road,  they 
were  halting  to  level  every  molehill,  and  to 
erect  bridges  over  every  brook,  by  which 
means  we  were  four  dags  in  getting  twdve 
milesy 


We  do  not  wonder  the  fiery  yonth  who  had 
never  regarded  a  rough  road  himself,  who  had 
forded  rivers  breast-high,  without  hardly  es¬ 
teeming  it  a  hardship,  should  find  his  fervent 
blood  boiling  with  fever  under  his  mental  dis¬ 
quiet 

At  length,  they  approached  the  enemy. 
Washington  stiU  weakened  by  fever,  but  im¬ 
patient  of  delay,  reached  the  general  the 
evening  before  the  battle  of  Monongahela. 
His  letters  give  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
young  soldier  to  be  at  his  post  To  his  com¬ 
patriot,  Onne,  he  says :  “  I  would  not  fail  of 
being  with  you  before  you  reach  Du  Quesne  for 
five  hundred  pounda  *  *  I  am  too  weak 
to  add  more  than  my  compliments  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  family,  and  again  to  desire  that 
you  will  oblige  me  in  the  above  request,  and 
devise  the  most  effective  means  for  me  to  join 
you.  The  general  has  given  me  his  word  of 
honor,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  it 
shall  be  effected.” 

Poor  yonth  I  we  apprehend  such  a  state  of 
mind  would  be  a  poor  anodyne  for  a  raging 
fever.  It  sounds  very  much  like  a  young 
knight  of  the  olden  time,  such  an  one  as  wrote 
to  his  friend,  in  the  fine  audacity  of  victory, 
“  Go  hang  yourself :  we  have  met  the  foe,  and 
you  were  not  there !” 

Arrived  at  the  camp,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  enemy,  Washington  bounded,  as  it  were, 
into  new  life.  The  dreary  road  had  been  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  the^  were  on  the  eve  of  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  on 
the  point  of  battle.  The  old  woods  which  had 
witnessed  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  the  sav¬ 
age,  and  the  no  less  deadly  encounter  of  men 
desperate  and  famine-struck,  were  now  re¬ 
sounding  with  the  measured  tramp  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  disciplined  and  well  provided  army, 
whose  watch-fires  were  relieved  by  the  courte¬ 
sies  and  amenities  of  courtly  usages. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  the  camp,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  an  interview  with  Gen.  ^raddock, 
urged  the  nse  of  Indian  scouts  as  a  protection 
to  the  main  army.  These  faithful  allies  also 
appeared,  and  offered  their  services  in  the  im¬ 
pending  conflict ;  but  the  self-willed  man  re¬ 
pelled  them  with  contempt,  and  Washington 
retired  to  his  couch  prepared  for  the  worst. 

[To  be  continued.]  : 
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THE  STORY  OF  STEAM.’ 


"  InTention,  strictly  speaking,  Is  little  more  than  a  new  combination  of  those 
images  which  hare  been  previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory. 
Nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing.  He  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  combinations.”  [Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


There  is  no  grander  and  more  suggestive 
picture  in  God’s  universe  than  a  great 
manufacturing  city  in  the  early  evening,  ere 
the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  or  after  those 
of  the  night  have  begun.  stand  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  take  in  the  whole  view, 
little  by  little  ;  to  see  the  thousand  volumes  of 
clouds  ascending  from  the  thousand  chim¬ 
neys  ;  to  see  the  escaping  steam  from  as  many 
pipes ;  to  watch  the  bright  reflection  of  the 
brilliant  gas  gleaming  from  ten  thousand  win¬ 
dows  ;  to  mark  the  gallant  steamer  plowing 
her  way  steadily  and  like  a  thing  of  life  against 
the  rushing  tide  up  through  the  gathering 
gloom ;  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  furnace,  the 
clanking  of  a  thousand  different  engines,  the 
buzz  of  the  machinery,  the  ringing  blows  of 
the  heavy  hammers,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  or  the  break-off-work  signal  of  the 
tired  factory — are  things  which  to  see  and  hear 
must  strike  the  appreciative  observer  with  a 
sense  of  sublimity  which  he  can  And  in  no 
other  scene. 

Standing  thus,  and  looking  upon  a  mighty 
city,  would  it  not  seem  almost  incredible  to 
yon  to  be  told  that  steam  had  made  it  what  it 
is ;  that  a  century  ago  the  world  knew  it  not ; 


and,  from  a  simple  hamlet,  it  had  grown,  in  a 
quarter  of  that  time,  to  be  what  you  see  it  ? 
It  possessed  no  local  advantages  to  make  it  a 
great  manufacturing  city  ;  a  few  cotton  spin¬ 
ners  settled  there  because  there  was  a  little 
stream,  sufScient  to  drive  their  little  mills; 
new  improvements  in  machinery  were  made 
from  day  to  day — they  adopted  them  to  keep 
pace  with  their  cotemporaries  ;  gradually  the 
little  stream  was  found  not  sufScient  to  drive 
their  mills — steam  had  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  motive  power ;  they  adopted  that, 
and  at  length  the  little  stream  was  found 
barely  sufScient  to  supply  the  boilers  of  the 
engines  in  the  different  factories  of  a  great  city. 

Reader,  if  you  will  have  patience  with  us, 
we  wUl  try  to  tell  you,  in  a  plain,  unvarnished 
way,  “  The  Story  of  Steam.”  It  may  not  be 
as  interesting  to  you,  my  fair  lady,  as  some 
gentler  story  of  the  heart ;  but  when,  if  it  be 
not  so  now,  you  come  to  be  a  mother,  and 
have  brave,  earnest  boys  coming  to  you  for  a 
twilight  story  ere  they  say  “  good  night,”  yon 
will  find  that  such  themes  as  this  will  prove 
the  most  acceptable  to  their  growing  minda 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  January,  1736, 
just  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  ago. 
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beneath  the  lowly  roof  of  an  hnmble  bat 
honest  tradesman  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  a 
child  was  bom.  There  is  nothing  in  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  itself  which  is  of  sufficient  mo¬ 
ment  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  grave  his¬ 
torian  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  that  child  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
entitle  the  simple  name  of  Watt  to  be  enrolled 
upon  the  great  record  of  those  who  never  die- 
Yet  around  that  hnmble  cradle  were  gathered 
the  unseen  ministers  who  were  to  guide  its  un¬ 
conscious  occupant  to  a  mission  so  far  beyond 
the  conception  of  not  only  his  natural  parents, 
but  of  all  the  then  existing  world,  that  if  it 
had  been  but  half  revealed  to  them  they  would 
have  grieved  that  the  good  Father  had  given 
them  only  an  innocent.  .  How  little  did  they 
dream  that  the  first  cry  of  their  little  one  was 
the  voice  of  a  new;  era ;  or  that  from  his  bud 
of  brain  would  be  evolved,  in  the  full  blossom 
of  its  maturity,  a  science  which  would  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  world  I 

The  story  of  Watt  presents  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  care  of  a  great  Providence,  shield¬ 
ing  the  little  one  from  the  world,  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  casket  from  every  harm  till  its  hidden 
treasure  was  ripe  for  its  great  purposes.  The 
childhood  of  James  Watt  was  not  an  unhappy 
one.  He  had  his  playmates  and  his  boyish 
pleasures;  and  if  his  thrifty  parents,  strag¬ 
gling  in  their  simple  way  “  to  turn  an  honest 
penny,”  were  somewhat  too  prone  to  call  the 
little  “  Jamie  ”  a  “  ne’er  do  well,”  anf  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  him  occasional  castigations,  it  was 
done  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  for  they 
loved  the  lad,  and  only  feared  that  his  boyidi 
abstractions  and  dreamy  foregazings  would 
bring  him  a  manhood  of  penary,  and  leave 
him,  when  he  should  be  most  useful,  to  drag 
out  a  thriftless  and  unprofitable  life. 

These  fears  of  the  parents,  although  they 
added  nothing  to  the  comfort  or  peace  of  tiie 
child,  unquestionably  acted  as  strong  incen¬ 
tives  when  the  opportunity  for  congenial  occu¬ 
pation  and  employment  was  presented.  His 
early  indisposition  to  study  was  simply  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  brain’s  growth  within  itself  was 
too  active,  and  that  it  needed  all  the  rest 
which  nature  could  give  it  to  obtain  a  healthy 
maturity.  Hard  study  would  have  killed  the 
child,  or  dwarfed  the  intellect.  The  father 
would  come  home  from  his  shop,  and  find 
“  Jamie  ”  beside  the  fire,  gazing  intently  upon 
the  hissing  steam  as  the  tea-kettle  piped  its 
note  of  preparation  for  the  evening  meal  He 


would  question  him  upon  his  occupations  of 
the  day :  “  Had  he  been  to  school — ^had^he 
learned  any  thing?”  “  No,  nothing.”  “Would 
he  ever  study,  would  he  ever  learn  any  thing?” 
“  Yes.”  “  When?”  “ By  and  by.”  And  the 
father  and  the  chUd  would  gaze  together  upon 
the  hissing  steam  from  the  tea-kettle  upon  the 
fire.  The  parent  had  no  dreams  beyond  the 
fragrant  odor  of  the  steeping  tea — but  what 
the  boy  saw,  it  has  taken  the  world  a  century 
to  fully  understand. 

We  are  told  that  the  elder  Watt  thought 
frequently  of  apprenticing  his  soil  to  some 
hard,  manual  trade,  as  he  said,  “  to  work  the 
lazy  bone  out  of  the  boy.”  What  might  have 
been  the  effect  if  the  fine  organization  of  that 
child,  both  mentally  and  physically,  bad  been 
subjected  to  such  a  test?  Herein  we  say  that 
a  great  Providence  protected  the  germing 
mind  of  the  young  inventor,  and  kept  him  in 
the  only  channel  which  resulted  in  the  ma¬ 
tured  intellect  whose  one  great  conception 
was  the  Steam-Engine. 

How  many  a  fine  intellect  has  been  wasted, 
how  many  a  noble  destiny  defeated,  because 
we,  who  are  responsible  for  .  the  undeveloped 
souls  of  the  children  which  God  has  intrusted 
to  our  keeping,  are  not  equal  to  our  trust,  and 
forget  the  beanty  and  holiness  of  the  relation, 
and  that  we  stand  here  in  the  light  of  a  Prov¬ 
idence  till  the  infant  mind  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  all  that  is  within  itself!  Think  of  this, 
fathers,  amid  your  daily  aivocations,  and  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  richer  inheritance  than 
gold  to  leave  to  your  children!  Think  of 
this,  mothm*B,  amid  the  cares  of  your  family 
or  the  tedious  requirements  of  fashion,  and 
remember  that  your  daughters  are  yet  to  fill 
your  places,  and  that  the  proper  culture  of 
one  single  mind,  the  giving  the  true  bent  to  a 
single  longing  soul,  will  overbalance  a  million 
of  the  little  things  to  which  you  attach  so 
much  importance. 

To  the  great  minority  of  minds,  there  is 
nothing  more  suggestive  in  a  tea-kettle  than 
the  still-life  picture  which  Wordsworth  hag  so 
sweetly  drawn  in  one  of  his  sonnets : 

“  I  am  not  one  who  mneh  or  oft  delight 
To  leason  my  fireside  With  personal  talk, 
or  tHenda  who  lire  within  an  easy  walk. 

Or  neighbors,  daily,  weekly  In  my  sight ; 

And  for  my  chance  acquaintance,  ladies  brl^t. 

Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms,  with  chalk 

Painted  on  rich  men’s  fioors  for  one  feast-night. 

Better  than  sneh  discourse  doth  silence,  long. 


cradle  to  the  matured  intellect  of  the  inventor, 
and  think  how  much  the  world  owes  to  God ; 

Let  us  see  what  pictures  we  can  trace  in  the 
shadowy  vapor  pouring  from  the  crooked  spout 
of  the  old  tea-kettle  upon  tho^re. 

We  look  out  upon  the  sea ;  the  black  clouds 
darken,  and  the  Ijeavy,  sullen  waves  come 
rolling  onward  before  the  wind,  like  remorse¬ 
less  columns  of  conquering  soldiery.  The 
lightnings  flash,  and  the  elctric  shafts  dart, 
like  winged  arrows,  in  eccentric  angles  through 
the  heavens.  The  spray  dashes  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  the  winds  whistle  and  moan  through 
the  hurtling  air.  “  Thank  God,”  we  say,  “  no 
ship  is  abroad  to-night ;  for  none  could  live 
in  such  a  gale.”  But  ah !  what  creature  of 
power  is  this  whieh  comes  up  so  bravely, 
breasting  the  heavy  gale,  and  riding  over  the 
opposing  waves  as  if  regardless  of  the  storm  ? 
What  new  power  is  this  which  comes  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  mighty  elements  upon  their  eternal 
fields,  and  to  lord  it  over  them  so  proudly? 


Long,  barren  silenee,  iqnare  with  mj  deeire  ; 

To  sit  without  emotion,  hope  or  aim. 

In  the  loved  pretence  of  mj  cottage  fire. 

And  listen  to  the  fiapping  of  the  fiame. 

Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  under-tong,” 

Others  of  us,  perhaps,  to  whom  the  still-life 
picture  is  just  as  sweet  and  just  as  soothing  as 
to  them, 

”  Can  hear  a  voice  thej  cannot  hear  ” 

in  the  “  low  whispering  ”  of  the  kettle  upon 
the  fire;  and,  in  the  upcurling  steam,  can 
trace  pictures  which  they  can  never  see. 

The  tea-kettle  upon  the  fire,  sending  out  its 
little  jet  of  steam  as  the  water  within  it  boils, 
is  a  very  plain  and  simple  thing  ;  it  has  been 
familiar  from  childhood,  and  few  of  us,  al¬ 
though  we  may  have  seen.it  daily,  have  ever 
bestowed  upon  it  a  single  thought. 

Look  from  the  tea-kettle  to  the  steam-en¬ 
gine,  and  think  how  much  the  world  owes  to 
a  great  mind ;  look  from  the  child  in  the 


A  steamship  I  And  whence  came 
the  steamship,  and  what  is  it?  Let 
us  go  on  with  our  story  of  steam, 
and  see  what  other  pictures  will 
be  presented  to  the  eye  of  our  im¬ 
aginations  and  memory  in  the  va¬ 
pory  clouds  from  the  tea-kettle’s 
spout. 

We  look  back  upon  a  century 
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which  is  g<Mie  ;  we  see,  in  the  humble  parlor  of 
a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  the 
tea-board  laid  ont  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  curtains  of  the  windows  closely  drawn. 

A  tidy,  active  matron  is  bnstiing  about, 
slicing  the  bread  and  butter,  and  carefuiiy 
measuring  ont  the  due  modicum  of  the  Chinese 
ieaf,  probably  upon  the  good  old  principle  of 
"  a  spoonful  per  head,  and  one  for  the  pot.” 
A  blazing  fire  gieams  and  roars  in  the  grate, 
and  curls  round  the  black  sides  of  the  kettle 
which  reposes  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  waves 
lashing  the  sides  of  a  ship  at  sea  ;  and  the  fire 
crackles,  and  the  water  boils  with  a  faintly- 
heard,  popj^ing  sound  ;  and  a  stream  of  white 
vapor  comes  whizzing  out  of  the  spout  of  the 
kettle  with  a  dirill,  cheery  hiss.  Now,  the 
good  matron  sees  nothing  particular  in  all 
this — the  fire  is  burning,  the  kettle  boiling, 
and  that  is  ali ;  and  the  fire  burns,  and  the 
kettle  boils,  just  that  tea  might  be  made,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  or  end  whatsoever. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  either  in  the  one 
fact  or  the  other.  Kettles  have  boiled  and 
fires  have  burned  from  the  beginning,  and  wiil 
probably  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  the  rcquisile  number  of  spoonfuls  haVe 
been  transferred  from  the  caddy  to  the  pot ; 
and  as  the  matron  stoops  to  place  it  upon  the 
boh,  her  eye  falis  upon  a  little  urchin  seated 
upon  a  stool  of  stunted  dimensions,  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  blaze — who,  propping  his  furzy 
Iiend  upon  his  bands,  and  supporting  both 
upon  bis  knees,  by  reclining  an  ellraw  against 
each,  is  intently  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  the 
kettle,  and  the  steam,  swallowing  them  with 
his  eyes ;  and  as  much  absorbed,  in  fact,  as 
the  peri  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
her  momentary  glance  of  Heaven.  The  boy 
looks  at  the  fire,  and  the  mother  looks  at  the 
l)oy.  “  Was  there  ever  sick  na  idle  neer-do- 
wcel  in  this  warld  os  our  Jamie  ?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which,  almost  unconsciously,  she  proposes 
to  herself.  As  it  rises  in  her  mind,  her  hand 
(none  of  the  lightest)  rises  in  the  air  ;  and  the 
next  second  would  have  seen  it  descend  with 
no  contemptible  force  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
luckless  urchin,  but  the  door  opens,  and  a 
neighbor  gossip,  who  has  perhaps  been  invited 
to  tea,  enters.  The  blow  hangs,  like  Moham¬ 
med's  coffin,  suspended  in  mid  air ;  and  the 
tongue  is  used  instead  of  the  fist.  Turning  to 
the  visitor,  Jamie’s  mother  says : 

“  Noo,  Mistress  Balderstone,  did  ye  ever  see 
the  likes  o’  that  ?” 


“  The  likes  o’  what.  Mistress  Watt !” 

“  Oh,  our  Jamie ;  look  till  the  callan — there 
he’ll  sit,  woman,  glowring  at  the  kettle  and 
the  blaze  till  ye  would  think  his  very  een 
would  come  out  o’  his  head.  ’Deed,  I  ken’na 
what’s  in  the  bairn — whiles  I  think  there’s 
something  unlucky  in  that  glower.  I  hope  nae 
limmer  has  been  throwing  cantrips  at  him ; 
but  and  ’deed  its  mair  nor  likely.” 

“Hont,  tout,  woman,  the  bairn’s  only  warm¬ 
in’  itsel’,”  replies  the  worthy  Mrs.  Balderstone, 
in  a  soothing  tone. 

“Warmin’  itsel’!”  reiterates  her  friend; 
“  look  till  that  glower  o’  his,  and  tell  me  if  ye 
dinna  think  it’s  something  bye  ordinar’.” 

And,  truth  to  tell,  there  is  something  pecu- 
cnliar  in  the  glance  of  the  boy’s  eye ;  there  is 
mind,  active,  speaking  mind,  looking  through 
it.  He  seems  as  one  who  gazes  upon  a  won¬ 
drous  vision,  and  whose  every  sense  was  bound 
up  in  tbo  display  of  gorgeous  pageantry  float¬ 
ing  before  him.  He  sits  watching  the  escaping 
steam,  until  the  thin,  vaporous  column  appears 
to  cast  itself  upward  in  fantastic-changing 
shapea  Sometimes  the  subtile  fluid,  gathering 
in  force  and  quantity,  will  gently  raise  one 
side  of  the  lid  of  the  kettle,  emit  a  white  puff, 
and  then  let  the  metal  fall  with  a  low  clank¬ 
ing  sound.  There  is  power,  strength  in  that 
watery  cloud.  But  still  the  spout  pours  forth 
its  regular  volume  of  white  vapor,  shooting 
over  the  ribs  of  the  grate,  and  curling  and 
rolling  in  outlines  as  varying  and  quaint  as 
those  of  a  rising  mist 

Suddenly,  to  the  eye  of  the  half-dreaming 
boy,  the  steam  appears,  instead  of  escaping  up 
the  chimney,  to  spread  itself  ont  in  a  dense 
volum^  before  the  fireplace.  Ho  gazes  in¬ 
tently  at  the  phenomenon ;  indistinct  outlines, 
like  the  wavy  robes  of  specters,  show  them¬ 
selves,  float  dimly  for  an  instant,  then  melt  into 
the  shapeless  cloud.  Again  they  reappear, 
and  more  distinctly  than  before  ;  and  the  spell¬ 
bound  boy  sees  faces — some  terrible,  and  oth¬ 
ers  gentle  and  mild — forming,  and  vanishing, 
and  again  reappearing  in  that  wonderful 
steam-cloud.  He  gazes  and  gazes.  To  the 
faces,  fanciful  forms,  woven  from  the  vapor, 
attach  themselves  and  cling.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  them  awfully  undefined  ;  but  they 
are  undefined  rather  to  the  mind  than  the  eye. 
The  latter  can  see  them,  but  the  former  cannot 
grasp  or  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  strange, 
shadowy  proportions.  Some  are  dimly  terri¬ 
ble,  others  calm  and  serene  *  back  and  forth 
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they  float,  not  paering,  but  blending  with, 
gliding  through,  each  other,  and  waving  their 
misty  wings  with  a  slow,  undulating  motiou. 
Gradually  the  fair  and  gentle  steam  spirits 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  coalesce,  to  glide  together 
:md  become  one,  instinct  with  mild,  intel¬ 
lectual  grandeur ;  and  round  it  gathers  a 
threatening  phalanx  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
■  pirits,  their  forms  changing  to  hideous,  unde¬ 


fined,  grotesque  things,  and  their  faces  fearful 
to  look  upon.  But  the  mild  ^irit  gazes  calmly 
on  them,  as  if  in  reliance  on  its  innate  power ; 
and,  raising  its  white  arms,  it  waves  the  evil 
spirits  back,  and  as  they  retire  undefinedly  they 
cover  their  gloomy  foreheads  with  their  wings, 
for  a  pale  halo  of  light  beams  around  the  long, 
fair  curls  of  the  master  phantom. 

But  again  they  rally  and  rush,  dark,  evil- 


minded,  like  an  undefined  horror,  and  wrestle 
with  the  fair,  good  form.  Here,  there,  any¬ 
where,  their  demon  fsuses,  lower  and  mope 
round  the  god-molded  face;  and  with  their 
pointed  claws  and  swooping  wings  they  seek 
to  tear  the  good  spirit  down,  and  to  exult 
over  its  fall,  with  looks  of  bitter,  jeering 
hatred.  But  they  can  not — the  spiritual  light, 
flickering  in  long  pencils  from  the  forehead 
and  the  eye  of  the  mild  spirit,  seems,  althongji 
it  is  so  pale,  and  apparently  so  heatless,  to 
scorch  the  wings  and  shrive]  up  the  limbs  of 


the  assailant  spirits ;  and  at  length,  drawing 
up  its  grand  form,  it  throws  its  arms  abroad, 
and  with  the  motion,  as  though  at  the  waving 
of  a  wand,  the  mist  demons  shrink,  and  shrivel, 
and  writhe  in  impotent  malice  at  the  feet  of 
their  conqueror,  who  stands  over  them,  an 
angel  trampling  upon  fiends! 

And  as  the  dreaming  boy  watches  with 
straining  eyes  these  strange,  bewildering 
scenes,  his  little  heart  quails  within  him,  till 
his  active  brain  comes  to  its  rescue  and  tells 
him  that  these  vapor-pictures  are  but  fore¬ 
shadowings  to  him  of  what  in  after  years  will 
be  very  clear,  and  that  the  fierce  and  dreamy 
struggle  which  he  has  just  seen  is  but  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Intellect  warbino  with  the  Ei.e- 

MENTS. 

Gradually  this  one  idea  grows  within  the 
mind  of  the  child — it  is  not  very  clear  to  him, 
but  there  is  more  comprehension  within  his 
little  brain  than  he  is  himself  aware  of. 

The  clouds  still  roll  upward  and  upward, 
the  clanking  cover  keeps  up  its  steady  motion, 
and  the  shadowy  forma  still  hover  upon  his 
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“  Jamie, Jainic,  what  is’t  ye’re  thiokin’  o’?” 
cries  a  shrill  voice. 

The  vision  vanishes  j  the  waves,  the  ship, 
melt  away ;  the  steam-cloud  dissolves ;  the 
old-fashioned  mantlepiece,  with  qnaint  carv¬ 
ings  and  blue  painted  tiles,  appears,  and  on 
the  fire  is  the  kettle  still  hisrang  away,  and  on 
the  hob  aits  the  teapot  simmering. 

“Ye  idle  gawky,”  says  the  dirill  voice 
again,  “  if  ever  I  fin’  ye  slttin’  glowering  at 


the  fire  when  ye  micht  be  doing  something 
useful,  de’ils  in  it  if  I  don’t  gar  ye  feel  the 
wicht  o’  my  han’.  Sit  in  till  yer  tea,  ye 
graceless  loon,  and  shak  ban’s  with  Mistress 
Balderstone,  here.” 

The  boy  rises  meekly  and  does  as  he  is 
told  ;  and  the  first  dim  and  indistinct  ideas  of 
James  Watt  npon  steam  are  laid  away  in  the 
storehouse  of  his  childish  memory  till,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  and  in  the  maturity  of  his 
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head.  And  still  he  gazes — and  lo!  the  dis¬ 
comfited  demons  at  the  feet  of  Intellect,  over¬ 
powered  by  its  might,  fade  and  resolve  them¬ 
selves  and  their  writhing  motions  into  the 
waves  of  a  mighty,  heaving  sea.  And  Intel¬ 
lect,  in  all  its  glorious  proportions,  grows  dim, 
very  dim,  and  its  semblance  changes ;  and  lo ! 
it  is  a  ship  without  a  sail,  battling  with  the 
fierce  seas  which  come  rolling  on  one  after  an¬ 
other,  throwing  their  foaming  crests  high  and 
higher.  But  gallantly  rides  that  lonely  ship. 


Against  the  fierce  wind,  against  the  rolling 
waves,  agunst  the  rushing  tide,  it  battles 
sternly.  Wind,  and  waves,  and  tide  do  their 
utmost ;  but  on,  on,  with  a  fearful  innate 
power,  moves  the  mystic  ship,  dashing  aside 
the  white  sparkling  spray,  and  tearing  through 
wave  after  wave,  till  the  powers  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  feel  themselves  conquered,  and  the  wind 
abates,  the  waves  sink,  the  tide  ceases  to  roll, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  the  settling  storm 
proclaims  the  triumph  of  the  ship  of  intellect 
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genins,  they  ehall  be  ripened.  This  is  one  of 
the  pictures  which  we  see  in  the  upcurling 
vapor  from  the  spout  of  the  tearkettle  boiling 
upon  the  fire ;  and  it  reminds  ns  that,  per¬ 
haps,  in  writing  the  story  of  steam  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this 
dreamy  child  of  Greenock  a  little  further  ere 
we  leave  the  subject. 

James  Watt  continued  under  the  parental 
roof,  attending  school  and  getting  along  as 
unappreciated  boys  generally  do,  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  went  up  to  London 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  maker.  He  grew  exceedingly  fond  of 
this  pursuit,  for  here  his  natural  abilities  had 
full  scope,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  that 
his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  work  and  return  to  Scot¬ 
land. 

We  find  that  his  native  city  brought  back 
again  the  glow  of  health,  and  within  the  year 
he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  trade ;  while  a 
fondness  for  study  grew  upon  him  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  his  friends  were  again  apprehensive  for 
his  health.  His  strong  constitution  and  vigorous 
intellect  carried  him,  however,  safely  through 
these  years  of  imprudent  application,  and  we 
find  him  in  the  blush  of  manhood,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  holding  the  honorable  position 
of  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow. 

For  twelve  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mechanics,  and  on  the  5  th  of  Jane 
17G9,  obtained  the  first  great  reward  for  his 
iabors,  in  a  patent  from  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  steam-engine.  It  is  not  essential 
to  our  present  purpose  to  follow  his  career 
further  than  this ;  but  we  will  state  tiiat  he 
lived  to  sec  the  full  realization  of  all  his  early 
childish  dreams,  and  died  at  bis  house,  at 
Hrathfield,  Stafford  County,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1819,  having  realized  a  princely  for- 
tunc,  having  received  the  highest  civic  honors, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  throughout  all  time. 

Although  the  world  is  indebted  to  Watt  for 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  genius  of  our  own  Fulton  to 
bring  it  into  practical  use  as  a  propelling 
power  upon  the  sea. 

Robert  Fulton  was  benm  in  Little  Brittain, 
I^mcaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  In 
his  infancy  he  was  put  to  school  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education.  His  peculiar  genins  mani¬ 


fested  itself  at  a  very  early  age.  In  his  child¬ 
hood,  all  his  hours  of  recreation  were  passed 
in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  pencil.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  painted  portraits  and  landscapes  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
about  twenty-one.  In  his  twenty-seepnd  year, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  his  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  Benjamin  West,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  his  promising  genins  and  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  that  he  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he 
continued  an  inmate  for  several  years.  After 
leaving  the  family  of  West,  he  appears  for 
some  time  to  have  made  painting  his  chief 
employment.  He  spent  two  years  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  so  famous  for  his 
canals,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  love  of  science,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  his  attachment  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  1793,  we  find  Fulton  actively  engaged 
in  a  project  to  improve  Inland  navigation. 
Even  at  that  early  period,  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  and 
he  speaks  in  some  of  his  manuscripts  with 
great  confidence  of  its  practicability.  In  May, 
1794,  he  obtained  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  a  patent  for  a  doable  inclined  plane,  to 
be  used  for  transportation ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  he  submitted  to  the  British  Society  for 
tne  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Commerce  an  im¬ 
provement  of  his  invention  on  mills  for  saw¬ 
ing  marble,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  society  and  an  honorary  medal.  He 
also  obtained  patents  for  machines  for  spin¬ 
ning  flax  and  making  ropes,  and  invented  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  scooping  out  the 
earth,  in  certain  mtuations,  to  form  the  chan¬ 
nels  for  canals  and  aqueducts.  The  subject 
of  canals  appears  chiefly  to  have  engaged  his 
attention  at  this  time.  He  now,  and  probably 
for  some  time  previously,  professed  himself  a 
civil  engineer.  Under  this  title  he  published 
his  work  on  canals.  Throughout  his  course 
as  a  machinist  and  civil  engineer,  he  derived 
great  advantage  from  his  talent  for  drawing 
and  painting,  he  being  an  elegant  and  accu¬ 
rate  draftsman.  After  his  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  mechanics,  he  seemed  not  to  have 
used  his  pencil  as  a  painter  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  painted  some  por¬ 
traits  of  his  own  family.  In  1797,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  seven  years  in  the  family 
of  Joel  Barlow,  daring  which  time  he  studied 
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the  higher  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  perspectiFe.  He  left  Paris  in  1806,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  in  England,  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  effected  his  wonderful  mis¬ 
sion,  the  praetical  etUMxthmeni  ejf  nofoigaiUm  by 
steam,  by  the  completion  and  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “  Clermont,”  the  first  vessel  which 
was  ever  wholly  and  effectually  propelled  by 
steam. 

This  vessel  was  launched  from  the  ^rard  of 
Charles  Brown,  at  Corlears  Hook,  in  July, 
1807 — a  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  She  was 
fully  completed,  and  made  her  trial  trip  in 
August  following,  taking  her  first  departure 
from  the  old  State-Prison  Dock,  at  the  foot  of 
Amos  street,  for  Albany,  which  place  she 
reached  without  accident,  making  the  run  in 
thirty-two  hours,  equal  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  Clermont  was  named  after  the  country 
seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  was  Fulton’s 
patron  and  friend.  Her  voyage  to  Albany  was 
the  first  successful  one  ever  made  by  a  steam¬ 
boat,  and  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  excitement  which  it  occasioned 
rang  through  the  country  from  North  to  South. 
The  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 


banks  of  the  Hudson,  excited  by  her  appear¬ 
ance,  many  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  a 
steam-engine,  much  lees  a  steamboat,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  sketches  of  both  pen  and  pencil,  some  of 
which  were  meet  ridiculous,  while  others  were 
of  that  character  which  nothing  but  an  object 
of  real  grandeur  could  have  excited.  She  was  , 
described  by  some,  who  had  indistinctly  seen 
her  passing  in  the  night,  as  a  living  monster 
moving  on  the  waters,  defying  the  winds  and 
tide,  and  breathing  flames  and  smoke.  She 
had  the  most  terrific  appearance  to  other  ves¬ 
sels  which  were  navigating  the  river  at  this 
time.  The  fuel  used,  the  same  as  in  all  steam¬ 
boats  for  years  after,  was  dry  pine  wood, 
which  sends  forth  a  volume  of  ignited  vapor 
several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe ; 
and,  whenever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a  galaxy  of 
sparks  fly  off,  which  at  night  present  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  effective  appearance.  This  uncom¬ 
mon  light  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
crews  of  other  vessels,  who,  although  the  wind 
and  tide  were  adverse,  were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  object  producing  it  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  them ;  and  when  it  came  so  near 


that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddle- 
wheels  could  be  heard,  it  is  said  the  crews,  in 
some  instances,  shrunk  between  their  decks 
from  the  startling  sight ;  some  eaciq>ed  to  the 
shore  by  the  aid  of  their  small  boats,  while 
others  prostrated  themselves,  and  besought 
Providence  to  protect  them  fhnn  the  horrible 
monster  which  was  marching  on  the  tide  and 
lighting  its  path  by  the  fire  which  it  vomited. 


It  is  said  that  one  individual,  when  he  first 
saw  the  Clermont  on  her  passage,  and  as  she 
was  passing  the  now  city  of  Hudson,  went 
home  and  told  his  wife  that  "  he  had  seen  the 
devil  gedng  to  Albany  oi;  a  saw-mill.” 

.  Fulton  continued  to  ^sroeecute  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  improvements  in  steam-engines,  but 
did  not  receive  his  first  patent  until  February 
11,  1809  ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  year 
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1811,  he  obtained  farther  protection  for  other 
improvements  in  boats  and  machinery.  From 
this  time  forward  be  was  mostly  employed  in 
the  construction  of  boats,  among  which  were 
the  first  steam  ferry-boats;  two  of  these  he 
built  for  the  Jersey  City  Ferry.  Fulton  dis¬ 
played  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity  in  fitting 
up  the  fioating  bridges  and  other  appurte¬ 
nances,  most  of  which  were  the  results  of  his 
own  genius.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  connection  with  the  proj- 
••ct  for  the  great  Erie  Canal ;  of  his  new  plans 
and  experiments  in  submarine  warfare ;  of  the 
construction  of  the  steam-frigate  which  bore 
his  name ;  of  his  vexations  and  ruinous  law 
suits  and  controversies  with  those  who  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  patent  rights  and  exclusive 
grants.  Fulton  died  February  24, 1815. 

J^early  a  century  has  rolled  away  since  the 
crude  invention  of  Watt,  and  the  world  has 
seen  many  new  things.  Political  revolutions 
have  wrought  mighty  changes,  and  altered 
unquestionably  the  destiny  of  empires;  but 
after  all,  they  are  nothing  to  the  revolutions 
of  science.  Amid  the  roar  of  a  conflict  which 
shook  Europe,  the  ancient  dynasty  of  France 
fell  prostrate,  crumbled  with  thq  ruins  of  its 
own  Bastile.  And  now  are  new  Bastilcs  being 
created,  new  forts  erected — the  tools  with 
which  tyranny  will  play  a  future  game,  where 
tyranny  played  its  game  of  yOre— the  chains 
are  again  clanking  on  the  people  who  once  so 
nobly  burst  them.  But  there  is  no  such  re- 
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action  in  the  revolutions  of  science.  The  echo 
of  the  cheery  hiss  of  the  old  tea-kettle,  when 
the  boy 'Watt  sat  dreamily  listening  to  it, 
is  to  be  heard  in  the  loud  roar  of  the  steam- 
pipe,  rising  often  above  the  din  ot  wind  and 
waters,  and  proclaiming  to  both  that  a  mighty 
power  is  battling  with  their  fierceness. 

Steam  has  made  this  old  world  of  ours  a 
new  one.  It  makes  ocean  voyages  pleasure 
trips ;  it  binds  cities  together  literally  with 
iron  bands ;  it  brings  kingdoms  into  as  close 
contiguity  as  parishes.  What  docs  it  not  do 
for  man !  Services  the  most  mighty,  and  the 
most  trivial.  It  hurries  him  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  ten  days,  and  grinds  coffee  in  grocers’ 
shops ;  it  has  power  enough  to  pump  up  vol¬ 
umes  of  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  delicacy  enough  to  drive  a  shuttle  and 
weave  fine  linen.  Mighty  as  is  its  strength, 
the  childhood  of  ititeUect  can  guide  it  Up  and 
down  fly  the  huge  beams  and  cylinders  with  a 
force  that  hundreds  of  horses  would  in  vain 
crack  sinew  and  muscle  to  control ;  and  yet, 
let  there  be  but  the  touch  of  a  guiding  lever, 
the  stopping  of  a  valve,  demanding  no  more 
than  a  child’s  strength,  and  the  vast  moving 
fabric  at  once  becomes  motionless  and  passive, 
only  so  many  tons  of  wrought  and  hammered 
metal. 

And  what  a  change  has  steam  made  in  the 
outward  and  visible  appearance  of  our  coun¬ 
try — its  coasts,  its  roads,  its  cities,  and  its 
rivers?  Railroads,  we  admit,  are,  in  an  art- 
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istic  point  of  view,  no  great  beantiflers  of 
landscape ;  but  if  any  one  can  sec  a  steam- 
engine,  dragging  after  it  its  huge  train  of 
matter,  animate  and  inanimate — whirling  over 
the  earth,  like  a  meteor  over  the  heavens — 
rushing  out  of  tunnels,  like  a  flaming  comet 
darting  into  sight  from  the  impenetrable 
depths  of  space — conveying  its  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  almost  setting 
time  and  space  at  deflance  by  its  fiery  rapidity 
and  power — if  any  one  can  see  this,  and  not 
recognize  in  his  breast  a  higher,  more  sublime 
emotion  than  the  richest  landscape  can  afford, 
he  is  only  fit  for  trimming  overgrown  hedges, 
or  laying  out  cabbage  gardens.  Fancy  an  old 
gentleman  of  the  Addisonian  school,  finical, 
precise,  and  little-minded,  taking  an  airing 
out  of  his  grave,  and  looking  for  the  lumber¬ 
ing  coach,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  trans¬ 
ported  him  in  something  like  a  week  from 
London  to  York ;  or  the  sober  denizen  of  the 
metropolis  of  a  later  date,  walking  quietly  to 
the  water-side  to  secure  a  berth  on  board  a 
Margate  hoy.  Would  the  worthy  individuals 
in  question  recognize  the  world,  as  it  exists 
now  to  their  go-ahead  descendants  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  those  who  still  cling 
to  fatherland,  as  the  one  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  its  steam-whirled  people  as  akin 
to  the  race  of  sober  plodders  which  once  peo¬ 
pled  it?  Animal  produces  mental  activity. 
Rapidity  of  locomotion,  power  over  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature,  react  upon  us,  and  make  us 
more  morally  bold,  more  quick  in  thought  and 
prompt  in  action.  So  steam  has  revolution¬ 
ized  mental  as  well  as  physical  things — ^has 
invaded  the  realms  of  mind  as  well  as  those  of 
matter. 

There  is,  to  our  thinking,  something  awfully 
grand  in  the  contemplation  of  a  vast  steam- 
engine.  Stand  amid  its  ponderous  beams  and 
bars,  wheels  and  cylinders,  and  watch  their 
unceasing  play  ;  how  regular  and  how  power¬ 
ful  ! — the  machinery  of  a  lady’s  Geneva  watch 
is  not  more  nicely  adjusted,  the  rush  of  the 
avalanche  is  not  more  awful  in  its  strength. 
Old  Gothic  cathedrals  arc  solemn  places, 
preaching  solemn  lessons  touching  solemn 
things ;  but  to  him  who  thinks,  an  engine- 
room  may  preach  a  more  solemn  lesson  still. 
It  will  tell  him  of  mind — mind  wielding  mat¬ 
ter  at  its  will,  mind  triumphing  over  physical 
diflBculties,  man  asserting  his  great  supremacy, 
“  intellect  battling  with  the  elements.”  And 
how  exquisitely  complete  is  every  detail  I  how 


subordinate  every  part  toward  the  one  great 
end !  how  every  little  bar  and  screw  fits  and 
works  together!  Vast  as  is  the  machine,  let 
a  bolt  be  but  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  too 
long  or  too  short,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  dis¬ 
organized.  It  is  one  complete  piece  of  har¬ 
mony — an  iron  essay  upon  unity  of  design  and 
execution.  There  is  deep  poetry  in  the  steam- 
engine — more  of  the  poetry  of  ihotion  than  in 
the  bound  of  the  antelope,  more  of  the  poetry 
of  power  than  in  the  dash  of  a  cataract.  Cap¬ 
tain  George  W.  Cutter  seems  to  have  fully  re¬ 
alized  this  in  his  graphic  little  poem,  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago,  entitled 
THi  80X0  or  snux. 

When  I  saw  an  army  npon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas, 

Creeping  along,  a  snail-like  band. 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze  ;  ' 

When  I  saw  the  peasant  huntly  reel. 

At  the  toil  which  he  faintly  bore. 

As  he  turned  away  at  the  tardy  wheel. 

Or  tugged  at  the  weary  oar  ; 

When  I  measured  the  panting  courser’s  speed. 

The  flight  of  the  carrier  dove. 

As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed, 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love  ; 

I  could  but  think  how  the  world  would  feel 
As  they  were  outstripped  afar. 

When  I  should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel, 

Or  chained  to  the  flying  car  I 

Hat  hat  hat  They  found  me  at  last. 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length  ; 

And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  a  thunder  blast. 
And  laughed  in  my  iron  strength ! 

Oh  I  then  you  saw  a  wondrous  change 
On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide ; 

Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range. 

Nor  wait  for  wind  or  tide. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  the  water  o’er. 

The  mountain’s  steep  decline, 

Time,  spaee  have  yielded  to  my  power — 

The  world,  the  world  Is  mine  I 
The  giant  stream  of  the  queenly  west. 

And  the  orient  floods  divine. 

The  ocean  pales  where’er  I  sweep. 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice, 

And  monsters  of  the  briny  deep. 

Cower  trembling  at  my  voice. 

I  carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth. 

The  thoughts  of  the  godlike  mind, 

The  wind  lags  after  my  going  forth. 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathomless  mine, 
Uy  tireless  arm  doth  play. 

Where  the  rocks  ne’er  saw  the  sun  decUne, 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day  ; 

I  bring  earth’s  glittering  jewels  up. 

From  the  hidden  case  below. 


Tht  Sadiug  Vend  Beoalmtd  at  Sea. 


Jan., 


THE  SAILING  VESSEL  BECALMED  AT  SEA. 


dropp’d  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropp'd 
*  down, 

’Twss  sad  as  sad  coold  be, 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


Water,  water,  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deeps  did  rot :  Oh  Christ  I 
That  ever  this  should  be  I 
Tea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 


And  I  make  the  fountain’s  granite  cup 
With  a  crystal  gush  o’erflow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel. 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade  ; 

I  hammer  the  ore,  and  turn  the  wheel. 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made ; 

I  manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint, 

I  carry,  I  spin,  I  weave. 

And  all  my  doings  I  put  in  print 
On  every  mom  and  eve. 

I’ve  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay, 
No  bones  to  be  “  laid  on  the  shelf,” 

And  soon  I  intend  you  may  “go  to  play,” 
While  I  maruge  the  world  myself ; 

But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands. 


Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein. 

For  1  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 

The  steam-engine  stands,  thus  far,  undisputa- 
bly  the  greatest  invention  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen — ought  it  not  to  be  a  lesson  to  those 
who  laugh  at  novelties,  and  put  no  faith  in 
inventions,  to  consider  that  this  complex  fab¬ 
ric,  this  triumph  of  art  and  science,  was 
once  the  laughing-stock  of  jeering  thousands, 
and  once  only  the  waking  fantasy  of  a  boy’s 
mind  as  be  sat  and  in  seeming  idleness  watched 
a  little  column  of  vapor  rise  from  the  spout 
of  a  tea-kettle? 


[Ancient  Mariner. 
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SOOTH  CIBOUNA  OOIXIUE. 


OUR  COLLEGES. 

FODKTB  FAPER. 


At  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  the 
several  States  were  laudably  and  equally 
desirous  to  advance  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  At  that  time,  the  question  of  slavery, 
which  existed  in  all  the  States,  having  been 
forced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  had  not  assumed  the  local  features  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  rancor  of  modern  discus¬ 
sion  was  entirely  unknown.  We  had  just 
emerged  from  a  long  and  exhausting  war,  in 
which  the  Sonth,  no  less  than  the  North,  had 
contributed  of  her  blood  and  treasure,  and  the 
great  point  of  interest  became  the  education 
of  the  people. 

South  Carolina  College  received  its  charter 
in  1786.  The  old  city  barracks  were  first  used 
as  the  rooms  of  the  college — a  touching  inci¬ 
dent,  symbolizing  the  reign  of  peace  when  the 
sword  shall  be  converted  into  a  plowshare,  and 
the  pen  be  more  potent  than  the  sword.  The 
student  at  his  books,'  tranquil  and  secure,  up 
with  the  break  of  day  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
prayer,  was  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  soldier, 
with  his  burnished  arms,  ready  for  onslaught 
and  scarred  by  battle,  who  sprang  to  his  feet 
at  the  reveiUe  or  alarm-gun. 

After  a  series  of  years,  more  convenient 
buildings,  as  we  now  see,  were  erected,  and 
the  college  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  country.  The  people  are  justly  proud 


of  it  Formerly,  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
send  Southern  youth  to  our  Northern  colleges 
for  education,  in  part  because  of  the  superior 
advantages  afibrded  by  “  Old  Harvard  ”  in 
its  fine  professorships  and  library,  and  partly 
because  Southern  men,  with  a  true  liberality, 
were  willing  that  their  sons  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  change  of  climate  and  people,  as 
favorable  to  a  large,  enlightened  growth.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  an  entire  reaction  has  taken 
place,  and  comparatively  few  Southern  young 
men  appear  in  our  Northern  colleges.  This 
growth  of  sectional  prejudice  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  time  and  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas,  superadded  to  that  mechanical  ad¬ 
vancement  which  mitigates  human  toil  every¬ 
where,  afibrd  the  only  solution  to  the  que^' 
tion  at  issue. 

Among  the  presidents  of  South  Carolina 
College,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  stands  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
Democrat  in  principle,  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  possessed  of  a  mind  of  wonderful  activity, 
combined  with  a  most  elastic  temperament,  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  leading  spirits  of 
his  time,  both  in  England,  France  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Pitt,  Burke,  Johnson,  Oglethorpe,  with 
others  who  were  scarcely  more  than  satellites 
to  these  great  luminaries,  were 'his  friends ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  conversation  of  Dr. 
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Cooper  was  not  a  whit  behind  theirs  in  force, 
brilliancy  and  suggestiveness.  Indeed,  he  was 
a  man  of  ideas  as  well  as  learning — the  kind  of 
man  growing  somewhat  infrequent  in  our  day. 

In  France,  he  lived  four  months  in  Paris 
during  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  declared  they  were  the  happiest  of 
bis  life.  “  I  lived,”  he  says,  “  four  years  in 
four  months.”  This  has  an  odd  appearance 
when  we  remember  that  the  streets  literally 
flowed  with  blood,  but  men  who  believe  that 
great  principles  arc  being  advanced  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  bloody  footprints  which  indicate 
the  progress.  Dr.  Cooper  had  something  of 
the  cruelty,  it  may  be,  and  much  of  the  quick¬ 
silver  temperament  which  marks  the  French 
.Tacobin,  rather  than  the  English  reformer. 

Doctor  Cooper  believed  that  Pitt  might 
have  saved  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 


XYI  and  Maria  Antoinette ;  he  was  applied 
to  by  the  Brdssotians  for  that  purpose,  but  re¬ 
fused  the  interference  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he,  Pitt,  was  willing  that  the  French 
should  commit  the  utmost  excesses  in  order  to 
prevent  the  revolutionary  spirit  from  extend¬ 
ing  to  England. 

Doctor  Cooper,  for  many  years,  shared  the 
friendship  of  Jefierson,  whose  political  opin¬ 
ions  he  advocated.  He  was  a  fluent  conversa¬ 
tionist  a  ready  writer,  and  mingled  largely  in 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  writing  pam¬ 
phlets  and  newspaper  articles  of  singular 
clearness,  in  order  to  awaken  public  interest 
and  lead  public  opinion. 

South  Carolina  College  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  faculty — and 
its  library,  philosophical  rooms,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  flne  arts,  are  upon  a  liberal  scale. 


It  is  well  for  a  couuu-y  when  its  leaders 
look  well  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 
As  a  man  cannot,  however  wanton  in  his  de¬ 
sires,  and  however  selfish  and  grasping,  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  but  a  limited  amount  of  en¬ 
joyment,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  dic¬ 
tate  of  prudence  to  provide  that  the  surplus 
which  he  may  possess,  over  and  above  the 
necessary  wants  of  his  household,  should  be 
so  distributed  that  those  who  may  come  after 
him  may  hold  his  memory  in  respect,  if  not  in 
affection.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  men  of  this  char¬ 


acter  have  not  been  iacking,  who,  with  a  be¬ 
nign  forecast,  have  prepared  the  way  for  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  among  the  people,  long 
after  the  sod  of  the  valley  should  lie  upon  their 
own  bosoms. 

Such  an  one  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
who  left  Connecticut  early  in  life  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  missionary  athong  the 
Oneida  Indians,  in  central  New  York,  at  that 
time  an  entire  wilderness.  A  few  hamlets 
existed,  with  scattered  farms,  interspersed 
with  the  villages  of  the  remnants  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  soil,  rendered  sacred  by  the 
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footsteps  of  the  good  man,  is  now  covered 
with  towns  and  cities  of  'rare  beauty,  and  rich 
in  all  the  elegancies  and  appliances  of  civil¬ 
ized  life.  The  last  of  the  Oncidas  has  long 
since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 'the 
council  (ire  at  Onondaga  has  gone  out.  The 
Iroquois  arc  scarcely  more  than  a  memory 
now,  but  the  good  deeds  of  the  pious  Kirk¬ 
land  extend  their  benefits  down  to  our  day, 
and  will  long  embalm  his  memory. 

**  Tlie  eril  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  s^ood  is  oft  interred  with  tlieir  bones.*' 

So  will  it  not  be  as  the  world  grows  into 
ijetter  harmonies,  when  we  shall  learn  to 
treasure  the  beautiful  lives,  and  holy  teach¬ 
ings,  and  divine  inspirations  of  noble  men  and 
women  as  a  precious  inheritance ;  and,  emu¬ 
lous  of  their  excellence,  shall  help  on  the 
work  of  ' the  great  Father  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  greatly  Ixiloved  oT  tlie 
simple  children  of  the  woods,  who,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  good  pa.stor’s  b«,'coraing  the 
father  of  twin  boys,  gave  to  each  an  unpro¬ 
nounceable  Indian  cognomen,  indicative  of 
their  estimate  of  the  auspicious  event.  •  At 
length,  in  the  coim!e  of  human  events,  Father 
Kirkland  ceased  from  his  laborss  and  was 
biiricil  ill  the  town  of  Clinton,  not  fur  from 
the  present  site  of  Hamilton  College.  I?y  his 
side  was  laid  his  fast  friend  and  confeder¬ 
ate,  Shenaudoa,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas. 

He  bequeathed  to  the  town,  then  known  us 
Wliitcstown,  County  of  Herkimer,  contiguous 
to  the  Oneida  nation  of  Indians,  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  to  be  appropriated  to  tlie 
establishment  of  some  institution  of  learning, 
••  for  the  mutual  bencGt  of  the  young  and 
flourishing  settlements  in  said  county,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  confederated  Indians,  earn¬ 
estly  wishing  that  the  institution  may  grow 
and  flourish ;  that  the  advantages  of  it  may 
be  extensive  and  lasting ;  and  that,  under  the 
smiles  of  the  Lord  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
it  may  prove  an  eminent  means  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge,  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
human  happiness,  aiding  in  the  reign  of  virtue, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.” 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  evidently  a  man  of  large 
views  and  deep  convictions,  coupled  with 
earnestness  of  zeal.  The  institution  which  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  at  first  took  the  simple 
form  of  an  academy ;  but  in  the  process  of 
time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased.  It 
was  elaborated  into  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  and  liberal  colleges  in  the  country.  It 


was  chartered  in  1812,  and  the  first  president 
was  the  Rev.  Arzel  Backus,  of  Connecticut, 
a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  stamp  of  sturdy  thinkers  and  hard 
workers ;  not  indisposed  to  a  jest  now  and 
then — a  wholesome  quality  of  mind,  wherever 
it  may  be  found. 

The  course  of  study  at  Hamilton  is  thor¬ 
ough  ;  while  its  location,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  distinguished  for  its  independence  of 
thought,  has  necessarily  rendered  it  more  pop¬ 
ular  in  .its  modes  than  any  other,  perhaps,  in 
the  country.  The  students  preserve  a  certain 
radicalism  inherent  in  the  soil,  which  the 
faculty  seem  to  treat  with  indulgence.  In  that 
section,  the  people  insist  upon  knowing  the 
quality  of  mind,  wherever  presented,  and 
whether  manifested  by  men  or  women.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  classes  invited  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith  to-  lecture  before  one  of  their  literary 
associations,  at  which  time  she  addressed  one 
of  the  largest  audiences  ever  convened  in  that 
vicinity,  and  was  courteously  escorted  to  the 
desk  by  one  of  the  professors.  The  faculty 
had  the  good  sense  to  attend,  greatly  to  the 
gratification  of  the  students  on  the  occasion. 
Other  colleges  have  exhibited  a  similar  llbe»- 
ality  in  recognizing  the  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  women,  which  is  becoming  a  feature 
of  the  times,  and  argues  a  growing  culture  of 
the  people. 

At  this  lime,  the  president  of  the  college  is 
T)r.  Simeon  North,  sustained  by  a  most  able 
body  of  professors.  The  president  is  much 
beloved  by  the  students,  whom  he  treats  with 
the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  coupled  with  the 
urbanity  of  a  friend. 

Few  colleges  have  a  more  picturesque  or 
commanding  position  than  Hamilton  College. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
the  scientific  appliances  are  upon  a  generous 
scale,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  physical 
training  in  an  excellent  gymnasium. 

Standing  upon  the  slope  of  a  gentle  hill, 
the  college  buildings  are  an  attractive  feature 
in  a  landscape  of  unrivaled  beauty ;  while  the 
olxserver  beholds  from  its  windows  the  lovely 
Valley  of  the  Oriskany,  the  legendary  slopes 
of  the  Mohawk,  with  hills  and  vales,  and 
white-spired  towns  dotting  the  distance  with 
hues  of  life  and  beauty.  Utica,  Clinton,  Ver¬ 
non,  Oneida,  ore  all  visible  ;  while  the  smoke 
of  hundreds  of  farm-houses  steals,  like  an  in¬ 
cense,  through  the  surrounding  woods,  breath¬ 
ing  of  peace,  genial  enterprise,  and  thrift 
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About  four  miles  from  Monticello,  the  for-  iu  its  knowleilgc,  or  the  men  themselves  will 
mer  residence  of  Thomas  Jelferson,  surrounded  work  iu  life  to  little  advantage — being  like  a 
by  hills  and  mountains,  stands  the  University  man  who  climbs  a  steep  mountain  loaded  with 
of  Virginia.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  pictur-  a  millstone  about  his  neCk.  The  great  hin- 
qpique,  and  calculated  to  produce  around  the  derance  to  the  advance  of  the  world  is  to  be 
student  an  atmosphere  at  once  grand  and  eu-  found  in  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  its 
nobling.  In  this  region  it  was  that,  for  more  women. 

than  twenty  years,  the  great  man  projected  The  Virginia  University  presents  many 
and  matured  a  plan  of  education  which  should  striking  advantages  to  a  young  man  who  de- 
better  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  than  that  sires  culture  in  any  specified  branches  of  learn- 
aflbrded  by  our  ordinary  colleges.  So  deeply  ing,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  distasteful  to 
did  he  feel  upon  this  subject,  and  so  important  his  genius,  or  unnecessary  in  his  prescribed 
did  he  regard  the  improvements  which  his  sys-  path  of  life.  Here  a  youth  is  not  expected  to 
tem  embodied,  that  he  left  it  upon  record  as  follow  the  course  of  studies  laid  down  by  the 
one  of  the  great  and  beneficent  features  of  his  Board  of  Directors,  whether  he  have  any  apti- 
own  remarkable  career.  tude  therefor  or  not,  and  hi  which,  if  he  fail. 

After  his  death,  a  paper  was  found,  in  his  will  debar  him  from  the  honors  of  the  class  ; 
own  handwriting — an  epitaph,  in  which  he  on  the  contrary,  he  may  make  his  own  selec- 
does  not  say  here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  tion  of  schools  and  classes — not  less  than 
once  President  of  the  United  States,  an  honor  three — and,  having  perfected  himself  in  these, 
of  doubtful  import,  but  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ;  while  a 

Here  lies  buried  mastery  of  the  nine  schools,  or  classe.«. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Comprising  a  thorough  round  of  science,  will 

•Author  of  the  Declamtion  of  American  Independence,  admit  him  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Of  the  .Statutes  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  jj.  jjg  perceived  that  in  this 

And  fhther  nf  the  Vnivertitj)  of  Virginia.  university  may  be  found  a  more  popular  or 

We,  in  our  day,  can  see  the  defects  of  a  democratic  method  than  is  to  be  seen  iu  our 
plan  better  than  the  author  at  the  time  of  its  ordinary  colleges.  The  course  of  study  is 
inception.  We  can  see  that  no  plan  of  educa-  made  thorough  by  means  of  text-books  and 
tion  is  complete  which  excludes  women  from  lectures,  which  must  tax  the  powers  of  teacher 
the  privileges  of  a  generous  culture.  The  and  pupil  to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  the  office  of 
wives  and  mothers  of  a  community  must  syra-  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia  is  bv 
pathizc  with  the  ideas  of  a  people,  and  share  no  means  a  sinecure  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  he  must  elaborate  his  subject  always  in 
the  form  of  lectures  ;  and  that,  by  oral  teach¬ 
ing,  the  pupils  must  keep  pace  with  his 
course. 

A  chaplain  is  elected  every  two  years  from 
the  several  religious  sects  of  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ofiBciate  daily  with  prayers,  and 
on  Sunday  with  sermons.  The  students  are 
nut  required  to  be  present  on  these  occasions, 
hut  it  is  considered  decorous  to  do  so ;  and 
they,  08  a  general  rule,  are  to  be  found  at  the 
ubapel  at  the  prescribed  period.  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes  also  exist  among 
them. 

It  is  said  that  the  system  of  government, 
popular  in  its  form,  by  which  the  young  man 
is  judged  by  bis  peers,  and  not  required  to 
criminate  himself,  has  been  found  exceedingly 
productive  of  good.  When  misconduct  has 
aiisen,  the  party  suspected  is  questioned,  and 
replies  or  is  silent,  at  his  own  option,  and  a 
vote  of  his  mates  decides  his  penalty.  Indeed, 
so  high  is  the  standard  of  opinion,  that  misbe¬ 
havior  is  generally  followed  by  the  retirement 
of  the  pupil  from  the  university  without  com¬ 
ment,  self-adjudged. 

This  is  well,  and  argues  the  growth  of  high 
and  manly  ideas.  It  contrasts,  also,  in  a 
striking  degree,  with  the  manner  we  have 
known  young  men  to  be  treated  in  our  East¬ 
ern  States ;  where,  after  tlie  practice  of  the 
most  insolent  rowdyism,  they  arc  finally  nw- 
fioifei— that  is,  sent  to  board  and  study  awhile 
with  some  good,  dull  preacher.  Here  the 
youth  staves  about  the  village  like  a  cult 
broke  loose,  to  the  amazement  of  staid  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  decorous  wives,  while  of  a  Sun- 
•day  ho  is  seen  grimacing  with  the  boys  of  the 
congregation,  and  ogling  the  girls  through 
sermon  time.  All  this  he  regards  as  very 
funny,  end  is  apt  to  boast  about  it  later  in 
life ;  but,  to  the  eyes  of  a  prudent  judgment. 


it  is  simply  foolish,  and  as  repugnant  to  good 
taste  as  good  manners. 

We  have  thus  given  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  several  colleges,  considered  as  most 
influential  in  the  country.  Besides  those 
named,  several  others  of  a  marked  and  pe¬ 
culiar  character  may  be  named  hereafter.  Our 
institutions  of  learning  are  numerous,  and,  it 
may  be,  effective  ;  but  they  fail  in  one  essen¬ 
tial.  They  should  be  free,  entirely  free,  to 
the  people  of  both  sexes.  At  present  they  are 
too  monastic  in  character,  and  the  young 
man  leaves  them  with  no  adequate  ideas  of  his 
duties  os  a  citizen  to  the  Republic,  or  us  a  re¬ 
sponsible  member  of  society.  He  is  apt  to  be 
worse  in  morals  than  when  he  entered,  and 
these  evils  grow  out  of  the  defects  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  does  nut  exact  enough  from  the 
professor,  and  allows  the  president  to  wrap 
himself  in  Lis  oflicial  dignity,  when  be  should 
rather  act  the  part  of  a  parental  guardian  to 
the  youth  under  his  charge. 

The  manhood,  the  self-respect  of  the  pupil 
is  little  regarded  or  appealed  to.  He  is  treat¬ 
ed  coldly,  if  not  rudely,  whereas  a  college 
should  be  the  seat  of  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
refined.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  girls 
should  not  be  admitted  freely  to  the  benefits 
of  instruction.  They  should  appear  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  recitations,  and  retire  to 
their  rooms  for  study,  without  comment  or 
stricture.  We  believe  the  morals  of  the  people 
would  be  elevated  much  if  this  practice  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  miserable  jealousy  which  so 
many  young  men  evince  of  the  talents  of  wom¬ 
en  would  be  exchanged  for  a  manly  emulation. 
Instead  of  envy,  and  unmanly  criticism,  and 
idle  depreciation,  these  youth  would  feel  that 
the  path  to  a  true  manliness  is  not  to  under¬ 
value  a  woman,  but  to  prove  their  own  supe¬ 
riority  by  the  highest  and  best  exercise  of 
their  own  talents. 


LONG  AGO 


Tilt  loiif  U  Tclloff  nun-  upon  the  wild-wood  tree. 

The  bird-note  gashes  not  so  merrily 
A.s  when  so  long  ago,  in  early  Spring, 

The  bird  was  guy,  the  yellow  leaf  was  green. 

Where  flowers  were  fresh,  along  the  bright  brook-side, 
N’o  gladdened  shoots  adown  the  waters  glide. 

As  when  so  long  ago,  in  that  fund  hour. 

Youth’s  heart  was  light  and  fragrance  flUed  the  flower. 
PhilaMpkia,  Dee.,  1857. 


Is)ng  shadows  dimly  rest  upon  the  churchyard  wall — 
The  moon’s  cold  rays  upon  the  white  slabs  (all, 

In  greater  numbers  now  than  when  from  Summer  sky 
Their  light  so  softly  filled  the  since  dimmed  eye. 

I  mourn  what  has  sunk  beneath  the  worldls  cold  ware — 
The  glittering  vase  of  hope  which  fortune  gave 
So  long  ago,  in  youth’s  bright,  blessed  hours. 

Is  shattered  now,  and  withered  are  its  flowers. 

r.  L.  Q. 


BV  TUB  Afl'UOR  OF  ••  MAGGIE  BELL.’’ 

Lonely  i 

Ah,  yes,  ’tis  very  lonely 
At  eventide. 

Lonely, 

To  sit  with  spirits  only 
By  my  side ; 

To  feel  they  are  hovering  near  me — 
Very  near — 

That  vicwlessly  to  cheer  me, 

To  comfort  and  endear  me 
To  the  drear 

And  unknown  future  whore  they  dwell. 
They  come  with  unspoken  words  to  tell 
That  they  love  me  truly,  love  me  ae  well. 
As  when  here. 

Lonely ! 

.\h,  yes,  ’tis  very  lonely. 

To  watch  the  shadows  at  evening  fall. 
And  think  that  they  come  in  spirit  only 
At  my  call. 


“  Orief  fills  tlie  room  up  of  ray  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  nulks  up  and  down  with  mo  ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs-out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  : 
Then  have  I  rea.son  to  be  fond  of  grief.” 

[Shakespeare. 


While  my  hand  prrsssed  lit^htly  hia  golden  hair, 
Ah  he  knelt,  witli  never  a  grief  or  care, 

At  my  knee. 


Lonely — 

Ah  yea.  'tis  very  lonely, 
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The  seats  nre  three  by  the  window-side — 

Only  three. 

[  lean  my  head  on  a  vacant  chair, 

But  I  cannnot  hear  the  beating  heart 
Which  used  to  be  beating  there  ; 

And  I  think  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  bride, 
When  life  was  without  a  grief  or  smart. 

Smooth  as  a  sea. 

And  we  never  thought  that  death  could  part 
Him  and  me. 

The  seats  are  three  by  the  wiudow-aUle — 

Only  three ; 

My  tears  fall  fast  o'er  a  little  chair, 

And  I  feel  that  my  child  in  spirit  Is  there. 

And  I  think  of  the  time  when  his  evening  prayer 
Was  said  to  me. 


Lonely — 

.Ah  yes,  Uis  very  lonely. 

To  wake  and  see  the  morning’s  beam 
Break  in  the  east  like  a  peaceful  dream. 
And  think  that  the  glorions  saulight’s  gleam 
Visits  their  green  graves  only. 

To  mark  the  beauties  of  early  dawn. 

The  fairy  tints  of  the  rosy  mom. 

The  dew,  like  a  sparkling  gem ; 

To  hear  the  sounds  of  the  waking  day. 

The  voices  of  children  at  early  play. 

And  think  that  no  sound,  or  matin  lay. 

Can  ever  aWaken  them. 


Whon  I  sit  me  down  to  the  day’s  ri'past. 

And  sec  the  little  group  restored, 

And  think  of  the  time  when  we  gathered  last 
Around  the  frugal  board. 

And  now  I  sit  there  only, 

Checking  the  tears  which  are  falling  fast. 

And  dreaming  alone  of  the  happy  pa«t— 
Widowed,  and  very  lonely. 

Lonely — 

.\h  yes,  it  is  very  louely, 

To  lie  awake  in  the  silent  night 
And  think  of  the  time  when  life  was  bright. 
Before  it  had  brought  me  grief  and  blight — 
To  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they  fall  • 

Upon  the  vacant  cradle  near, 

And  steal  along  the  pictured  wall. 

So  pliantora-like  and  drear. 

To  think  of  their  .sfditary  rest 


The  Widow  Glenn. 


Away  beneath  the  moonlight  x>ale, 

Within  that  sacred  shade 
Whose  rounded  turf  is  lightly  pressed, 

Where,  when  the  Summer  time  did  fail, 
Their  quiet  graves  were  made. 

Ah  me,  it  is  very,  very  drear 
To  hear  the  storms  in  the  night  ^me  blow, 
And  shrink — 

As  the  chilly  gale  sweeps  by — 

To  think. 

With  a  shudder  of  grief  and  fear — 

A  fear  that  a  widow  can  only  know — 

Of  the  desolate  spot  where  my  loved  ones  lie, 
Away  in  the  falling  snow. 


Lonely — 

Ah,  yes,  I  am  very  lonely  ; 

And  yet  I  strive  to  never  repine. 

And  I  pray  to  Him — that  Being  holy, 

IVho  comforts  the  heart  of  the  meek  and  lowly, 
To  him  who  giveth  peace  only — 

That  He  will  bring  rest  to  mine. 


And  now  1  sit  when  the  shadows  fall. 

And  hear  the  unspoken  voices  call ; 

But  I  do  not  repine  at  my  lonely  fate. 

For  I  have  learned  that  “  to  laee  and  tcail  ” 

Is  a  holy  thing  to  do  ; 

And  I  answer — with  heart  very  calm  and  still. 
Which  sorrow  has  bowed  to  a  higher  will, 

And  taught  to  be  meek  and  tme ; 

When  I  feel  their  spirits  are  hovering  near, 
And  I  hear  their  unspoken  voices  call. 

As  I  watch  the  shadows  at  evening  fall- 
“  Lo  !  I  AM  hkhk." 


Rom  Jifmlietir. 


TO  do  honor  to  a  {rifted  woman  has  always  Thc.so  reflections  passed  rapidly  through  our 
been  with  us  a  grateful  task  ;  to  acknowl-  mind  as  we  stood  before  the  great  picture  by 
edge  and  recognize  her  upon  the  broadest  Rosa  Bonheur,  of  “  the  Horse  Fair,”  now  on 
platform  of  social  Cijuality  has  been  a  favorite  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  AVilliams  &  Stevens, 
dogma  of  ours  since  the  Crst  chlvalric  im-  in  this  city.  We  had  gone  there  more  from 
pulses  of  our  boyliood.  But,  alas,  an  expo-  curiosity  than  any  thing  else,  for  we  could  not 
rienco  of  many  years  has  presented  so  few  in-  for  tlie  life  of  us  conceive  that  a  woman  could 
stances  of  women  who,  if  they  had  been  men,  paint  a  horse. 

would  have  made  any  mark  in  the  world,  that  We  had  never  seen  a  French  horse  fair — wn 
we  find  our  platform  but  little  occupied.  had  never  even  heard  or  thought  any  tl^g 

True,  the  instances  are  many  of  women  who,  about  it ;  but  we  entered  the  green-baize  owr 
as  women,  have  made  their  mark  ;  but  measure  which  concealed  the  picture,  and  there  it  was, 
their  achievements  by  the  same  rule  with  plain  before  us.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom, 
which  we  compute  the  results  of  the  labors  of  there,  to  lead  or  drive  the  horses  which  are 
the  man,  and  mark  the  difterencc.  On  the  other  offered  for  sale  around  a  “  course  ”  resembling 
band,  we  acknowledge  with  pride — for,  to  use  the  “  track  ”  of  our  race-grounds,  but  much 

an  Irishism,  “  our  mother  was  a  woman  ” —  smaller  ;  consequently,  when  “  the  fair  ”  is 
that  the  best  cotemporary  poem  of  England,  much  crowded,  there  are  frequent  interrup- 
the  finest  tragedy,  and  some  of  the  best  novels  tions  to  the  even  current  of  the  equine  pro¬ 
of  America,  the  most  lifelike  and  remarkable  '’cession,  occasioned  by  the  over-ambitiousness 
picture  of  modern  France,  and  the  best  of  its  of  some  or  the  over-obstinacy  of  others, 
day,  and  the  rarest  piece  of  sculpture  from  Rosa  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  one 
the  existing  studios  of  Rome,  are  from  the  hands  of  these  breaks  to  produce  a  most  brilliant 
of  women.  and  lifelike  effect.  In  the  center  of  the  pic- 
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lure,  rearing  in  admirable  poinc,  standing  in  drag  of  their  single  rider,  we  see  a  most  re¬ 
half-recoiling  motion,  we  see,  as  the  key-Ggure  markable  instance  of  foreshortening  in  a  sturdy 
of  the  picture,  a  magniflcent  black  stallion,  span  of  Iron-grays,  which  our  artist  has  repro- 
On  the  right,  trotting  away  under  the  heavy  dunefl  very  cleverly  in  the  following  sketch. 


Further  on,  at  the  rigid,  the  lung  train  of 
horses  of  every  guise  sweep  around  the  circle, 
disappearing  in  a  wonderful  perspective.  To 
the  left  are  several  admirable  specimens  of 
grouping,  and  wo  sec  the  reappearing  column 
which  has  circled  the  track,  coming  up  in  a 
steady  current  to  pass  again  by  the  spot  where 
we  stand.  Here,  coming  broad  upon  us,  held 
iMick  by  the  athletic  groom  who  leads  him, 
comes  half  trotting  the  heavy  horse  of  all 
work,  whose  portrait  is  sketched  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
an  elaborate  description  of  this  wonderful 
work  art.  Unquestionably,  it  is  the  one 
great  mofterpiect  of  its  fair  designer ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  English  taste  that  it  found  in 
that  country  a  purchaser  at  a  munificent  price. 

After  it  had  been  exhibited  in  London,  at 
the  French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  general  admi¬ 
ration  and  enthusiasm  were  expressed  by  the 
most  celebrated  writers  on  art.  The  Times, 
with  its  usual  liberality,  thus  declared  its 
opinion  upon  this  picture :  “  On  standing  be¬ 
fore  it,  all  preconceived  ideas  vanish ;  we  have 
a  splendidly  luminous  effect — an  unquestiona¬ 
bly  truthful  resemblance  to  reality — presented 
by  a  mind  evidently  imbued  with  an  elevated 
feeling  for  Nature,  and  a  well  practiced  and 


uu  oU'dicni  baud  of  masculine  power.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  production,  displaying 
much  academical  learning  and  philosophy  of 
sentiment” 

The  entire  press  occupied  itself  with  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  and  devoted  to  it  nu¬ 
merous  articles.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
never  have  thought  and  form  combined  more 
successfully  to  give  the  tnith  of  motion  in  a 
more  fascinating  manner. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  picture  in  this  city 
it  attracted  universal  attention,  and  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  some  of  our  best  artists  to  be 
beyond  critidem.  It  is  a  large  painting — U'c 
should  judge  at  least  twelve  by  eighteen  feet ; 
and  as  we  contrasted  itstmuCrrl// handling  with 
the  delicate  little  woman  whase  portrait  we 
give  to  our  readers  at  the  head  of  this  sketch, 
we  could  not  help  but  feel,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  the  mighty  power  of  genius ;  and  we 
felt  more  than  a  cariosity  to  know  something 
of  the  life  of  a  woman  who  has  handled  a 
masculine  subject  in  a  manner  that  no  man 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  equal. 

The  following  brief  memoir  is  necessary  to 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  strong  character 
stamped  upon  the  features  of  our  portrait ; 

In  1820,  a  young  painter  of  remarkable 
merit,  named  Raymond  Bonheur,  lived  at 
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Bordeaux,  where  he  had  already  gained  sev¬ 
eral  first  prizes  for  drawing ;  he  was  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  aged  parents,  and  gave  Icssous  to 
enable  him  to  provide  for  domestic  wants ;  in 
the  course  of  his  occupation  as  a  teacher,  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to  a  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents.  He 
became  enamored  of  bis  pupil,  and  his  passion 
was  returned. 

They  were  married,  but  the  father  of  the 
bride  refused  all  assistance,  and  left  them  to 
such  resources  as  only  their  courage  and  in¬ 
dustry  could  supply. 

It  is  to  this  love  union  of  the  young  bus- 
band  and  wife,  whose  only  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness  depended  on  mutual  affection  and  devo¬ 
tion,  that  we  are  indebted  fur  Mademoiselle 
Rosix  Bonbeur,  who  was  born  at  Bordeaux, 
March  25,  1822,  and  who  remained  there  until 
.she  bad  attained  her  fourth  year. 

Her  father  was  not  deficient  in  energy,  but 
the  family  bad  become  more  numerous,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  household  had  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  He  consequently  enter¬ 
tained  serious  intentions  of  removing  to  Paris ; 
for  there  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts,  the 
city  of  a  thousand  resources,  and  the  paradise 
of  youthful  ambition. 

Raymond  Bonbeur  was  born  an  artist,  and 
was  well  justified  in  dreaming  of  fame  and 
fortune.  The  works,  unfortunately  too  few, 
which  his  short  career  has  left  us,  show  plain¬ 
ly  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  place 
among  men  of  the  most  distinguished  talents ; 
but  he  was  fettered  in  his  studies  too  young 
by  the  imperious  exigencies  of  his  position. 


Beranger  tells  us  somewhere  that  want  is  the 
rock  which  stands  in  t^e  way  of  genius ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  a  rage  for  progress  had 
possessed  the  minds  of  every  one.  Persons  of 
the  greatest  intelligence  were  seized  with  a 
feverish  excitement  for  the  future  ;  generous 
Leai'ts  sought  for  novelty,  and  the  unknown 
in  social  happiness. 

Raymond  Bonheur,  naturally  ardent,  adopt¬ 
ed  all  the  new  ideas ;  but  work  failed  at  home, 
for  the  arts  at  that  period  of  speculative  theo¬ 
ries  had  fallen  into  a  most  neglected  state, 
public  taste  was  in  the  lowest  condition  with 
regard  to  them,  and  it  was  preferable  for 
every  man  obliged  to  live  by  his  exertions  to 
become  rather  a  simple  workman  than  to 
cover  canvas,  how  great  soever  his  talent 
might  be.  And  each  day  brought  with  it  im¬ 
perious  demands,  the  struggle  against  which 
was  not  always  attended  with  success.  In 
fact,  wont  bad  taken  its  seat  on  the  hearth  of 
the  artist. 

It  was  then  that  the  excellent  character  of 
the  young  wife  disjihiyed  itself.  She  was 
anxious  to  assist  her  husband ;  she  found  in 
her  love  and  in  her  maternal  affection  a  cour¬ 
age  truly  admirable,  and  worked  to  drive 
mi.sfortunc  from  the  cradle  of  her  children. 
Being  a  good  musician,  she  gave  lessons  on 
the  piano;  and,  thanks  to  her  energy,  the 
family  gained  an  alleviation  of  their  troubles. 

But  the  period  of  1829  and  1830  was  a 
most  difficult  time ;  pictures  did  not  sell,  por¬ 
traits  were  scarce,  and  lessons  failed.  The 
diffieiilties  that  the  tender  mother  endured 
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rather  than  yield  to  the  storm,  will  never  be 
known.  ^ 

liosa  Bonheur  hhd  now  reached  her  tenth 
year,  and  it  is  said  that,  young  as  she  was, 
she  had  given  indications  in  many  ways  that 
her  future  might  be  remarkable ;  for  her  tal¬ 
ents  were  evidently  very  extraordin^y — in 
short,  she  was  a  prodigy.  When  a  great 
genius  has  fully  developed  itself  and  arrived 
at  its  climax — when  it  shines  with  its  utmost 
splendor — there  is  no  want  of  prophets  who 
have  foreseen  in  the  lispings  of  the  infant  the 
shadowy  greatness  of  the  coming  giant. 

But  as,  on  one  hand,  our  character  of  biog¬ 
rapher  precludes  flights  of  imagination,  and,  on 
the  other,  as  we  have  little  sympathy  for  all 
such  precocious  phenomena  whose  intellects 
are  forced  by  the  folly  of  parents,  and  die  on 
coming  into  flower,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
rigorously  to  the  exact  truth. 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  was  simply,  then,  a 
good  little  girl,  of  an  ingenuous  disposition, 
lively  enough,  turbulent  enough,  who  much 
preferred  dabbling  her  little  fat  hands  in  the 
clay  of  the  atelier,  and  making  small  figures 
of  it,  than  opening  a  grammar  and  learning 
her  les.sons ;  but  the  only  remarkable  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  this  child,  besides  being 
very  willing,  and  above  all  very  independent, 
is  that  she  possessed  a  good  and  generous  dis¬ 
position. 

Limited  income  was  not  the  only  misfor¬ 
tune  that  now  pressed  upon  the  family.  Ray¬ 
mond  Bonheur  lost  his  companion ;  death 
came  and  prematurely  struck  down  his  noble 
wife,  who  had  sustained  his  courage  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  She  died  in  the  August  of 
1833. 

Never  was  wife  and  mother  more  sincerely 
wept  for,  or  more  lastingly  regretted.  Ray¬ 
mond  Bonheur  was  now  left  a  widower  with 
four  children;  he  was  obliged,  however,  to 
find  in  his  grief  a  source  from  whence  to  draw 
the  energy  that  his  position  so  imperatively 
demanded.  Duty  and  affection  enabled  him, 
in  course  of  time,  to  surmount  all  difficulties ; 
he  first  placed  his  children  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  afterward 
exerted  himself  perscveringly  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment. 

Nurse  Catherine  sent  the  children  to  school. 
She  was  a  woman  who  did  not  understand 
trifling,  and  insisted  on  close  intention  to  les¬ 
sons.  Rosa  Bonheur  was  less  under  control 
than  the  other  children,  and  at  that  period  of 


her  life  cared  little  for  books;  all  that  she 
required  was  sun  and  air ;  her  greatest  eqjoy- 
ment  was  to  saunter  through  the  green  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  see  the 
horses  exercised.  In  consequence  of  which  it 
often  happened,  after  these  moody  excursions 
and  irregular  wanderings,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  ordered  to  quit  the  house ;  for 
nurse  Catherine,  having  no  natural  taste  for 
the  romantic,  and  her  notions  of  female  pro¬ 
priety  being  in  -no  way  influenced  by  any 
classical  recollections  of  the  mode  in  which 
Plato  is  said  to  have  educated  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  Grecian  young  gentlemen,  in  his  garden 
between  the  Academy  and  the  village  Colonus, 
she  never  could  be  induced  to  permit  such 
deviations  from  the  beaten  path  of  rectitude, 
and  most  positively  refused  to  endanger  the 
purity  of  the  family  escutcheon  by  consenting, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  a  continuance  of  the 
rural  studies  so  delightful  to  our  juvenile 
wanderer. 

Two  years  passed,  however,  in  this  way ; 
.  they  were  years  of  happiness — moments  of  de¬ 
licious  idleness — Infancy  reveling  in  nature’s 
independence,  but  to  which,  alas !  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  bid  farewell. 

Raymond  Bonheur,  whose  only  care  was  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  and  for  whom  he  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  had  succeeded  in  plac¬ 
ing  his  two  boys  at  a  school,  in  exchange  for 
lessons  which  he  gave  in  drawing.  His  next 
anxiety  was  to  provide  for  young  Rosa — cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  difficult  task  of  all.  She  was, 
in  the  meantime,  placed  with  a  seamstress  to 
learn  to  sew.  It  was  of  all  the  occupations 
in  the  world  the  least  likely  to  engage  her  at¬ 
tention  ;  for  she  entertained  an  utter  dislike  to 
such  employment,  and  displayed  an  awkw'alU- 
ness  sufficient  to  drive  the  roost  resolute  pa¬ 
tience  to  despair.  But  it  was  quite  a  different 
affair  when  she  could  succeed  in  escaping 
from  the  room  in  which  they  worked,  and 
slily  skip  into  that  of  her  employer’s  hu.sband, 
who  had  a  lathe.  If  he  was  at  work,  she 
begged  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  turn  the 
wheel  for  him ;  if  he  was  absent,  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  artifices  she  employed  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion,  spoiling  the  toots  some¬ 
times,  but  delighted  to  be  occupied  more  in 
accordance  with  her  inclinations. 

These  little  relaxations,  however,  could  be 
obtained  too  seldom  to  compensate  for  the 
weary  hours  passed  over  the  needle  and 
thread ;  and  when  the  good  artist  came  to  see 
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his  daughter  and  supply  her  with  delicacies, 
which  he  always  contrived  to  obtain  for  her, 
he  had  to  resist  each  time  her  most  poignant 
grief  and  supplications  with  tears  to  be  taken 
away.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  last  long.  Rosa  was  now  much 
grown,  but  no  prospect  had  presented  itself 
with  regard  to  the  future.  At  length,  her 
father  obtained  for  her  a  situation  in  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  young  ladies,  where  ho  was  tlie 
drawing-master,  and  where  she  was  to  have 
equal  advantages  with  the  other  pupils. 

There  she  was,  then,  after  being  well  lec¬ 
tured  and  catechized,  commencing  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  house  where  the  greater  part  of  her 
companions  belonged  to  wealthy  families.  She 
was,  however,  soon  at  her  case  ;  and  speedily 
became  the  best  at  all  the  games,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  ringleader  in  all  the  mischief.  The 
teachers  lost  all  hope,  and  were  often  little 
pleased  with  the  tricks  she  seldom  failed  in 
playing  them  ;  but  the  lessons,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  not  pursued  with  the  same  success  : 
her  disposition  was  turbulent — indeed,  a  little 
fierce— ‘and  she  submitted  with  difficulty  to  the 
restraint  and  coercion  necessary  to  education. 
She  had  sufficient  talents  to  learn  rapidly  and 
well,  which  she  has  since  proved ;  but  they  re¬ 
quired  other  methods  to  develop  them. 

But  all  was  not  happiness  in  her  intimacy 
with  her  young  companions.  She  had  to  Ismr 
frequent  humiliations;  her  pride  was  often 
wounded  in  consequence  of  her  unequal  posi¬ 
tion  and  want  of  fortune.  Each  pupil  had  a 
silver  drinking-cup,  and  a  handsome  knife  and 
fork,  but  hers  were  of  the  commonest  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the 
dresses  of  the  others  but  a  plain  muslin  frock. 
Youth  is  not  merciful,  and  they  made  her  feel 
the  difference  between  the  inferiority  of  her 
situation  and  their  own. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  little  mortifica¬ 
tions  that  her  wounded  pride  induced  her  to 
seek  seclusion,  and  commune  with  herself ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  ambition  to  Iw  great 
took  pos.scssion  of  her  mind. 

But  how  to  do  it?  It  was  not  in  Noel  and 
Chapsal  that  she  could  discover  the  secret. 
She  searched  in  vain,  tormented  with  the  ill- 
defined  and  feverish  desire  to  accomplish 
something — strange  excitement,  in  which  the 
soul,  without  Is'ing  conscious  of  the  struggle, 
puts  forth  all  its  strength !  Her  temper  be¬ 
came  ungovernable,  and  she  succeeded  in  so 
enraging  the.  masters  that  her  father  was 


obliged  to  take  her  from  the  schooL  What 
was  then  to  be  done?  Her  father  did  not 
know  upon  what  to  decide.  He  loved  his 
daughter  so  well  that  he  would  have  made  auy 
sacrifice  to  obtain  for  her  a  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  she,  having  returnfsl  to  her  home, 
found  that  her  ideas  expanded  in  the  silence 
of  his  painting-room ;  she  began  to  under¬ 
stand  herself— Is'came  suddenly  and  entirely 
changed.  She  drew  and  modeled  with  an  al¬ 
most  delirious  enthusiasm.  The  light  had 
tiashed  upon  her  mind. 

“  Genius,”  .says  a  celebrated  wTiter,  “  is  like 
a  raging  torrent ;  nothing  can  stop  its  course. 
Those  whom  God  has  marked  with  the  seal  of 
his  power,  march,  without  stopping,  toward 
the  end  he  has  destined  for  them.  Every  ob¬ 
stacle  is  but  a  spur  that  excites  them  to  press 
forward.” 

Raymond  Bonheur,  truly  great  in  mind,  per¬ 
ceived  the  indications  of  his  daughter's  tal¬ 
ents.  He  cuUivatetl  them  with  care,  and  nur¬ 
tured  tJiem  in  the  severe  school  of  art ;  after 
which,  he  sett  her  to  the  Louvre  to  form  her 
taste  upon  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  to 
study  the  old  masters  in  painting,  and  each 
day  she  devoted  herself  to  those  great  works 
with  joy  and  constancy.  She  was  the  first  at 
the  opening  of  the  Museum — the  last  to  leave 
it ;  her  ardor  was  astoni.ehing. 

How  often,  surrounded  by' the  sublime  la¬ 
bors  of  the  celebrated  painters,  who  have  so 
much  and  so  well  illustrated  the  countries  that 
gave  them  birth,  has  she  not  felt  her  young 
heart  bound  with  the  cnthuBia.sm  for  ex¬ 
cellence  amounting  to  inspiration!  She  in¬ 
voked  the  genius  of  the  past,  and  prayed  that 
with  its  holy  flame  her  first  faltering  steps  in 
the  dark  path  before  her  might  be  illumined. 

Sustained  by  the  belief  that  her  prayer  had 
been  heard,  Iwrne  forward  by  her  own  ener¬ 
getic  will,  she  did  not  hesitate  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  ;  her  industry  kept  pace  with  her  desire 
to  learn,  and  under  those  influences  she  made 
some  elaborate  copies.  One  day,  when  she 
had  finished  “ Lea  Bergera  d' Artadie''  the  pic¬ 
ture  remained  on  the  easel-;  an  old  man  ap¬ 
proached,  examined  it  a  long  time,  and  said  ; 
“  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  this  copy  is 
admirable,  irreproachable?  Continue  your 
studies  thus,  and  I  predict  that  you  will  be¬ 
come  a  great  artist.”  That  evening,  when  the 
doors  of  the  gallery  closed,  Rosa  Bonheur  ex¬ 
perienced  the  most  lively  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  at  finding  that  her  unceasing  labor 
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had  not  been  employed  in  vain,  and  that  her 
ardent  hope  for  future  fame  might  be  real¬ 
ized. 

Her  great  desire  now  was  to  be  of  service 
to  her  father,  whom  she  loved  so  well.  For 
that  purpose  she  worked  incessantly;  and 
when  one  or  two  copies  were  ready  for  sale, 
they  were  immediately  disposed  of  for  what¬ 
ever  could  be  obtained  for  them.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  receipts  were  small  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  pro<luction  should  be  large,  in 
order  that  this  source  of  income  should  make 
as  important  a  feature  as  possible  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  budget  for  the  mouth. 

Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bouheur,  after  having 
attained  her  seventeenth  year,  commenced  the 
study  of  animals.  Her  first  etibrt  in  that 
brguch  of  art  was  a  goat,  which  she  copied 
from  Nature  ;  and  she  became  quickly  enam¬ 
ored  of  this  new  path  opened  to  the  exercise 
of  her  intelligence.  She  sought  objects  on  all 
sides  ;  she  went  frequently  to  paint  and  model 
in  the  country,  making  long  e.xcnrsions  on 
foot,  her  color-box  in  her  hand,  or  laden  with 
several  pounds  weight  of  modeling  clay.  The 
lightness  of  her  purse  denied  her  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  saving  time  and  avoiding  fatigne  by 
a  more  expensive  conveyance.  Thus  it  often 
bnppimrd  that  she  returned  to  her  father 
broken  down  by  over-exertion.  But  she  did 
not  recoil  before  any  difficulty;  and  it  was 
admirable  to  see  this  young  girl  constantly 
struggling  with  almost  superhuman  energy  to 
surmount  the  serious  obstacles  so  plentifully 
strewed  in  her  path,  while  laboring  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  art  and  discover  the  secrets 
of  Nature. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  accounts 
which  have  hitherto  been  published  of  Mad- 
(>moiselle  Rosa  Bouheur  have  stated  that  she 
was  the  pupil  of  M.  Lion  Coignet ;  but,  with¬ 
out  endeavoring  to  trace  the  error  to  its 
source,  and  which  has  found  its  way  into  le 
livret  du  lalon,  we  must  here  state  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur  has  never  had  any 
otlior  master  than  Nature  and  her  father.  The 
latter  bad  quite  knowledge  enough  of  art  and 
intelligence  in  general  to  conduct  her,  step 
by  step,  in  the  direction  she  ought  to  follow ; 
and  the  former,  lovely  Nature,  was  examined 
with  two  much  earnestness  and  confiding  de¬ 
votion  by  the  young  artist  herself  for  her  to 
prove  Insensible  to  so  profound  an  adoration. 
Raymond  Bonheur  was.  in  fact,  the  teacher  of 
all  his  children  ;  the  successful  development 


of  their  talents  belongs  entirely  to  him  and 
their  own  industry. 

It  would,  however,  be  ungrateful  not  to 
recognize  in  M.  Coignet  great  kindness  for 
Mademoiselle  Bonheur,  and  valuable  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  progress  of  her  labors. 

The  new  subjects  found  ready  purchasers, 
and  induced  her  to  persevere  in  that  branch 
of  art  which  had  already  captivated  all  her 
inclinations.  To  pursue  it  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  she  had  the  courage  to  undergo  a  daily 
attendance  at  the  Roule  slaughter-house  in 
the  study  of  Nature,  overcoming,  by  a  reso¬ 
lute  determination,  her  natural  repugnance  to 
a  place  where  the  ground  was  ever  wet  with 
hot  blood,  aud  the  atmosphere  reeking  with 
most  ofl'onsivc  odors,  besides  braving  the  well- 
founded  danger  of  lieing  e.xposed  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  gros.snes3  of  men  who,  too  often,  find 
pleasure  and  amusement  iii  raising  a  blush  on 
the  cheek  of  a  virtuous  woman  by  their  low 
and  indecent  ribaldry.  But  Mademoiselle  Bon¬ 
heur  was  speedily  relieved  from  all  anxiety  in 
that  respect.  The  rough  and  brutal  men  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  not  only  respected, 
but  admired  her ;  so  true  it  is  that  virtue  pos¬ 
sesses  an  innate  power  to  suMue,  a  language 
that  all  the  world  understands,  and  before 
which  it  bends  in  submission. 

The  slaughter-house  possessed  a  fruitful 
source  of  wealth  for  study ;  the  young  artist 
was  amply  recompensed  for  her  self-imposed 
disagreeables.  In  constantly  searching  the 
treasures  which  it  was  impossible  to  exhaust, 
and  which  ^ere  of  endless  variety.  Leaving 
home,  in  the  morning,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
in  her  pocket,  and  having  arrived  at  that 
singular  school,  she  became  so  completely  iso¬ 
lated,  in  spite  of  the  noi.se  and  bustle  going 
on  all  around  her,  so  identified  herself  with 
her  subject,  and  so  absorbed  in  her  occu¬ 
pation,  that  she  very  frequently  forgot  to 
take  the  refreshment  she  carried  with  her. 
■When  she  returned  home  in  the  evening,  her 
bonnet,  her  sketch-book  and  studies,  all  indi¬ 
cated  the  presence  of  the  myriads  of  flies  that 
aiwaya  congregate  where  animals  are  confined 
and  slaughtered. 

Raymond  Bonheur,  at  length,  took  a  second 
wife,  and  this  new  marriage  added  two  more 
children  to  the  domestic  circle;  it  became, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  redoubleil 
exertions  should  be  made.  Hence,  a  spirit  of 
emulation  took  possession  of  the  whole  family. 
United  in  the  same  painting-room,  like  a 
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young  covey,  they  all  worked  away  ardently 
and  merrily  under  the  wing  of  their  father, 
the  master  and  friend  who  shared  their  hard 
lal)ors  and  joined  in  their  innocent  games.  1 
have  been  told  that  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  or  more  touching  than  that  pic¬ 
ture — Auguste  and  Isidore — studied  without 
ceasing.  Rosa,  the  lirst  at  her  easel,  sang 
from  morning  until  night.  They  were  dis¬ 
heartened  by  no  misfortunes,  and  often,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  our  young  artist  spent 
the  evening,  by  the  fltful  light  of  the  lamp,  in 
making  designs  for  the  morrow’s  sale. 

This  nook,  where  reigned  so  much  harmony 
and  so  interesting  a  combination  of  well- 
4lirectod  industry,  was  situated  on  the  sixth 
lloor  of  a  house  in  hi  me  Romfori.  It  was 
very  small,  but  all  bore  their  parts  so  assidu¬ 
ously  in  this  happy  little  community,  that 
upon  the  whole  they  were  tolerably  comforta¬ 
ble. 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  was  passionately 
fond  of  birds,  but  it  was  painful  to  her  to  see 
them  confined  in  a  cage.  One  of  her  brothers 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  piece  of  net¬ 
work  which  prevented  their  escajM;  by  the 
window,  and  left  them  a  semblance  of  liberty, 
with  which  arrangement  she  was  much  plea-scd. 
A  sheep,  also,  shared  her  affection.  It  was 
very  difilcult,  on  a  sixth  floor,  to  render  exist¬ 
ence  at  all  agreeable  to  that  poor  animal ;  but 
our  young  artist  was  fond  of  it,  her  brothers 
liked  it  equally  well,  lx‘sides  which  it  was  a 
docile  model,  always  ready  and  at  hand  when 
required.  As  the  unfortunate  quadroped  could 
not  walk  down  the  stairs,  it  was  delightful  to 
sec  Isidore  Bonheur  laughingly  put  it  upon 
his  shoulder  and  carry  it  to  a  neighboring 
meadow  to  graze  on  the  fresh  irrass. 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  had  now  acquire<l 
some  fame,  and  it  was  rapidly  increasing.  Al¬ 
ready  the  exhibition  of  1841  bad  received  two 
ebarming  little  pictures  of  sheep  and  goats. 
On  the  following  year,  three  more  excellent 
productions  were  much  admired.  They  were 
entitled  “  Animals  in  a  Pasturage,”  evening 
effect ;  “  A  Cow  Lying  in  a  Meadow,”  and 
“  The  Horse  to  bo  Sold.”  In  1843,  was  ex- 
bibit(>d  “  Horses  Leaving  the  Watering-Place,” 
and  “  Horses  in  a  Field.”  These  paintings 
were  sent  the  same  year  to  Rouen,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  bronze  medal.  She  had  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  1844  five  pictures,  and  a  bull  mod¬ 
eled  in  clay — sculpture  and  painting  being 
rivals  for  success.  The  city  of  Rouen,  this 


time,  gave  her  the  siivcr  medal.  Each  year 
added  to  the  renown  of  the  young  artist,  and 
recompenses  kept  pace  with  its  increase.  Paris 
gave  the  gold  medal,  and  the  provinces  ren¬ 
dered  willing  homage  to  her  genius. 

In  1847,  all  the  family  were  still  in  la  mt 
Romfort.  Auguste  and  Isidore  had  commenced 
their  career  as  artists,  and  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  some  distinction.  The  younger  sister, 
Juliette,  worked  with  ardor,  and  endeavored 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  elder  one. 

About  this  time,  M.  Paul  Delaroche  visited 
our  young  artist.  That  was  a  grand  honor, 
and  a  gi’eat  encouragement.  On  that  import¬ 
ant  day  there  was  a  tremendous  setting  to 
rights  in  the  painting-room,  that  the  reception 
of  the  celebrated  painter  should  be  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

His  remarks  had  so  much  kindness  in  them, 
and  bis  whole  manner  was  so  flattering,  that 
the  interview  left,  it  is  said,  a  most  agreeable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle 
Bonheur. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  revolution 
of  1848  did  not  interrupt  the  studies  of  our 
young  artist ;  she  had  exhibited  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  “  Bulls  of  Cantal,”  which  were  purchased 
for  England.  They  were  much  spoken  of  by 
the  public  and  artistic  world  generally,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  Government  recompensed  her 
with  a  most  beautiful  vase  of  Sevres  manu¬ 
facture. 

Raymond  Bonheur  was  appointed,  by  the 
Government,  Director  of  the  Female  School  of 
Design ;  unfortunately,  his  health,  injured  by 
incessant  labor,  did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  his 
new  position,  which  he  owed  entirely  to  his 
merit,  any  length  of  time.  This  man,  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished,  possessing  a  fine  talent 
for  art,  and  by  nature  destined  to  greatness, 
having  spent  his  life  in  an  incessant  struggle 
against  the  burden  which  a  numerous  family 
always  imposes,  and  which' bends  the  shoulders 
of  the  most  robust,  died  March  24,  1849,  pro¬ 
foundly  regretted  by  his  family  and  friends. 

After  this  death,  which  threw  the  bouse  into 
mourning,  Maderaoiscdlc  Bonheur,  who  had 
obtained  the  direction  of  the  school,  was 
obliged  to  exert  herself  more  than  ever  to  en¬ 
counter  all  her  responsibilities  with  success. 
Rhe  had  painted  her  delightful  picture  of 
“Plowing  in  the  Nivemais”  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  her  fhther.  This  effort  of  her  genius 
was  placed  in  the  exhibition,  and  made  a  great 
sensation.  The  Government  had  ordered  the 
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picture,  complimented  the  artist,  and  honored 
her  work  by  hanging  it  in  the  Luxembourg. 
It  was  BO  brilliant  an  example  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  qualities  of  art  that  it  gained  for  its 
author  a  popular  reputation. 

The  artist  now  composed  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  find 
space  to  recall  any  more  of  the  successful  pic¬ 
tures  that  her  indefatigable  ardor  enabled  her 
to  produce  for  the  pleasure  and  admiration  of 
amateurs  and  the  world  generally. 

Her  pencil  reveals  to  ns  the  wonders  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  teaches  us  to  read  the  varied 
book  of  Nature. 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  lives,  like  the  ancient 
painters,  a  retired  and  tranquil  life,  devoted 


to  her  art  This  mode  of  existence  is  the  more 
agreeable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to  her,  as  by  it 
she  has  known  how  to  assemble  around  her  af¬ 
fectionate  and  admiring  friends. 

She  is  young,  full  of  confidence  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  inspired  by  hope  for  the  future.  Oc¬ 
cupied  by  incessant  labor,  under  the  influence 
of  a  contemplative  organization,  she  will  fol¬ 
low  without  deviatiou  the  road  she  has  marked 
out ;  and  in  the  hurible  tribute  which  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  to  her  genius,  we  trust  that  we 
may  awaken  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  own 
fair  young  countrywomen  the  desire  to  achieve 
something  in  the  world  which  may  render  their 
names  as  undying  as  will  be  that  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Rosa  Bonheur. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 

OR.  \  m.'”rORY  OF  THE  WORKINGS  OF  AMERICAN  POUTICUNS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  &c.» 


IiETTBR  LXV. 

Tit  Coirfimon  of  Partifi — Thf  Major's  Plan  for  Con¬ 
solidating  Twenty  Parlies  into  TSm. 

Dowbinotiux,  Down  East,  in  the  State  of  H.iine,  ) 
November  10,  1851.  / 

11^.  GALES  &  SEATON ;  My  Dear  Oi.d 
lu  Friends — If  you  are  yet  in  the  land  of 
the  livin’,  I  long  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  And  if  you 
on’t  in  the  laud  of  the  livin’,  but  have  dropped 
off  since  I’ve  been  away  in  the  gold  diggings 
of  Califomy,  if  you’ll  contrive  to  let  me  know 
it  I’ll  go  to  one  of  the  “sperrit  rappers’’ 
(Cousin  Nabby  knows  one  of  ’em),  and  try  to 
have  a  chat  with  you  that  way.  And  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Ritchie,  too,  I  want  to  have  a  chat 
along  with  him.  But  I  don’t  know  where  to 
find  him,  for  Uncle  Joshua  tells  me  be  isn’t  in 
the  Washington  Union  paper  now,  and  they’ve 
“  carri*‘d  him  back  to  old  Virginny.”  Now, 
that’s  very  bad  ;  it’s  treason  agin  the  Govem- 
nient.  How  can  the  country  get  along  through 
a  Presidential  campaign  without  Mr,  Ritchie? 
They  never  hayc  done  it,  and  it  can’t  be 
done ;  it’s  impossible.  I  don’t  know  who 
they’ve  got  in  his  place  in  the  Union,  nor  I 
don’t  core ;  but  I  know  they  never  will  find 
one  that  can -fight  agin  the  FMeralists  like 


Mr.  Ritchie.  How  many  times  he’s  saved  the 
country  from  bein’  eat  up  by  Federalists; 
and,  what’s  very  remarkable,  he  could  fight 
agin  ’em  for  years  and  years  after  they  was 
all  dead  jest  as  well  os  he  could  when  they  was 
alive.  There’s  to  be  a  great  battle  for  the 
next  President,  and  we  can’t  get  along  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Ritchie.  He  ought  not  to  a  gone  ofi 
so ;  he  owed  his  services  to  the  country,  and 
he  ought  to  be  ketched  and  brought  back  to 
Wasliington  under  the  “  Fugitive  Slave  Law.’’ 
That  law  is  carried  out  everywhere  to  the 
North,  and  they  expect  it  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  South.  What  is  sags  for  goose  is  sass  for 
gander.  If  the  South  wants  to  keep  the  Nortli 
in  the  Union,  she  must  give  some  good  strong 
proof  that  die  is  willing  to  fulfill  and  carry 
out  the  fugitive  slave  law.  And  she  couldn’t 
do  it  any  better  than  to  ketch  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
carry  him  back  to  Washington,  and  shet  him 
up  in  the  Union  paper  oflice,  and  tie’  him 
down  in  the  editorial  chmr,  and  put  a  ream  of 
paper  before  him,  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
set  him  to  writing  about  the  next  Presidency. 
Then  the  dark  fog  which  hangs  over  the  whole 
country  would  begin  to  be  blowed  away,  and 
parties  could  begin  to  see  where  they  are 
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agaia ;  and  the  knots  and  the  snarls  of  poli¬ 
tics  would  begin  to  be  unraveled,  so  that  we 
could  all  tell  where  to  take  hold  and  pull  with 
a  fair  chance  of  doing  some  good.  Then  we 
might  stand  a  good  chance  to  get  a  President 
next  year.  But  as  thiugs  now  go,  the  chance 
looks  slim  enough. 

Times  isn’t  now  as  they  used  to  be,  when 
we  hadn’t  only  two  parties,  and  everybody 
could  tell  who  he  was  ilghtin’  aginst.  Then  a 
single  blast  from  Major  Ben  Russel,  in  the  old 
Boston  Centinel,  would  call  out  all  the  Feder¬ 
alists  in  the  country,  and  make  ’em  draw  up 
in  a  straight  line;  and  then  another  blast 
from  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
would  call  out  all  the  Republicans  into  an¬ 
other  line ;  and  when  these  two  parties  were 
called  out,  there  wasn’t  nobody  left  but  women 
aqd  children,  and  then  the  two  parties  had  a 
clear  field  before  ’em,  and  marched  up  face  to 
face  and  had  a  fair  fight,  and  they  always 
knew  which  got  whipped.  But  things  isn’t 
so  nowadays.  There’s  more  parties  now  than 
yon  can  shake  a  stick  at.  And  they  face  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  so  that  when  you  are 
fightiu’  for  one  party,  it  would  puzzle  a  Phil- 
adelphy  la^vycr  to  tell  what  party  you  are 
lightin’  aginst,  or  to  tell  who  is  whipped  when 
the  battle's  over.  I  didn’t  know  things  was 
iu  quite  so  l^ad  a  snarl  till  I  got  home  t’other 
day  from  Califoniy,  and  sot  down  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Uncle  Joshua,  who  told  me  all 
about  it.  Uncle  Joshua  is  getting  old,  but  he 
holds  his  age  remarkably  well — I  think  full 
equal  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  I  don’t  see  but  he 
keeps  the  run  of  politics  as  well  as  he  used  to. 

Says  I:  “Uncle  Joshua,  what’s  the  pros¬ 
pect  about  the  Presidency  f” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  Major  ” — he  always  calls 
me  Major — says  he,  “  Major,  there  an’t  no 
prospect  at  all.”  • 

“  How  so,”  says  I ;  “  how  can  you  make 
that  out?” 

“Well,”  says  he,  “there’s  so  many  parties 
now,  and  they  are  all  so  mixed  up,  higgl(*dy- 
piggledy,  that  you  can’t  see  through  ’em  with 
the  longest  spy-glass  that  ever  was  made. 
That’s  why  there  an’t  no  prospect  at  all” 

“Well,  now.  Uncle  Joshua;”  says  I,  “jest 
name  over  all  these  parties,  so  I  can  begin  to 
have  some  idea  of  them.” 

“Well.”  says  he,  “we’ll  begin  first  south 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  There’s  the 
old  Whig  party,  and  the  old  Democratic  party, 
and  the  parly  of  Union  Whigs,  and  the  party 


of  Secession  Whigs,  and  the  party  of  Union  _ 
Democrats,  and  the  party  of  Secession  Demo- 
crass,  and  the  party  of  absolute,  unqualified 
Secessionists,  and  the  party  of  Cooperation 
Secessionists.  And  then,  if  we  come  to  the 
north  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  wo  find 
the  regular  Whig  party,  and  the  regular  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  party,  and  the  Union  Whigs,  and  the 
Abolition  Whigs,  and  the  Union  Democrats, 
and  the  Abolition  Democrats,  and  the  Silver 
Gray  Whigs,  and  the  Woolyhead  Whigs,  and 
the  Hunker  Democrats,  and  the  Barnburnei’ 
Democrats,  and'  the  Seward,  party,  and  the 
Union  Safety  Committee  party,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  Froe-Soil  party,  and  the  regular  Vote- 
Yourself-a-Farm  party.” 

Here  Uncle  Joshua  paused  a  little,  and 
Aunt  Keziah  laid  down  her  nittln’-work,  and 
looked  over  her  spectacles ;  and  says  she  to 
mo,  “  Your  Uncle  Joshua  must  have  a  won¬ 
derful  memory  to  keep  all  them  hard  names  in 
his  head ;  for  my  part,  I  don’t  see  how  he  does 
it.” 

Tlien  Cousin  Nabby  she  clappedaher  hands 
and  laughed,  and  soys  she:  “Now,  Cousin 
Jack,  which  party  do  yon  belong  to?” 

Says  1,  “  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  know.  If  the 
old  Gineral  was  alive — I  moan  Old  Hickory — 
I’d  go  with  his  party^  let  it  be  which  ’twould ; 
for  then  I  should  know  I  was  going  for  the 
country.  The  old  Gineral  was  always  ready 
to  fight  for  the  country  against  bank  monsters, 
and  nullification  monsters,  and  all  sorts  of 
monsters.” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  how  do 
you  suppose  wo  are  going  to  work  to  make  a 
President,  with  all  these  parties  in  the  field, 
fightin’  cross-handed,  and  catty-comers,  and 
every  which  way.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  can’t  see,”  says  I,  “  unless  we 
can  get  up  a  party  that  will  surround  the* 
whole  of  ’em;  as  the  Irish  corporal  surrounded 
the  half  a  dozen  soldiers  that  he  took  prison¬ 
ers.” 

“  What  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  plan,’’ 
said  Uncle  Joshua,  “  that’s  laid  down  in  his 
works,  just  published  ?”  ' 

“  What’s  that  ?”  says  I ;  “  I  don’t  think  I’ve 
heard  of  ik” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  he  recommends  to  choos*’ 
<K'o  Presidents,  one  for  the  North  and  one  for 
the  South,  each  side  of  Msison  and  Dixon’s 
line  ;  and  no  law  of  Congress  to  become  a  law 
till  it  is  signed'by  both  Presidents.  How  think 
it  will  work  ?” 
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“  Well,  I  guess,”  says  I,  “  if  the  country  de-  ‘‘  Well,  you’ve  fairly  run  it  into  the  ground 
pended  upon  laws  to  live  on,  it  would  starve  now,”  says  Uncle  .Toshua,  “audi  guess  we 
to  death  as  sure  as  the  ass  between  the  two  may  as  well  let  it  stick  there.  I’m  more  troub- 
bundles  of  hay.”  led  about  electing  one  President  than  I  am 

At  that  Cousin  Nabby  spoke  up,  and  says  two,  or  twenty ;  and  I  should  like  to  get  your 
she  ;  “  More  like  the  country  would  be  like  a  idea  how  it  can  be  done.  I  know  General 
bundle  of  h.ay  between  two  asses,  and  would  Jackson  used  to  think  a  great  deal  of  your 
get  eat  up  pretty  quick.”  opinion,  and  may  be  you  can  contrive  some 

Uncle  Joshua  couldn’t  help  smiling,  but  he  plan  to  get  us  out  of  this  hurly  burly  that  we 
looked  as  sober  as  ho  could,  and  says  he  :  are  in,  so  that  we  can  make  a  President  next 
“  Come,  come,  Nabby,  you  hush  up  ;  what  do  year  when  the  time  comes  round.” 
you  know  at)Out  politics?”  “  Well,”  says  I,  “Uncle  Joshua,  according 

“  Well,  now,”  says  I,  “  let  us  look  at  this  to  what  you  say  about  the  parties  nowadays, 
plan  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  a  little,  and  see  what  it  all  split  up  into  flinders,  and  cross-grained 
amounts  to.  His  notion  was  that  two  parties,  every  way,  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  chance* 
one  north  and  one  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  for  any  of  ’em  to  elect  a  President,  especially 
line,  under  one  President,  could  never  agree,  if  Mr.  Ritchie  don’t  help.  Bat  for  all  that,  I 
but  would  always  be  quarreling,  and  flghtin’,  think  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  I  think 
and  crowdin’ ;  but  if  each  party  would  choose  there’s  two  ways  of  doing  it  One  way  is,  to 
a  President,  then  they  would  get  along  smooth  get  a  new  party  that  shall  surround  all  the 
and  quiet,  and  live  as  peaceable  as  lambs,  other  parties— I  mean  a  real  constitutional 
Now,  if* the  doctrine  is  good  for  two  parties,  it  party,  an  out  and  out  national  party,  a  party 
is  good  for  twenty.  So,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  was  that  will  stand  up  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no 
right,  the  best  way  would  to  let  the  twenty  fodder ;  and  go  for  the  Union,  the  whole 
parties  that  are  now  quarreling  like  cats  and  Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union,  live  or  die. 
dogs,  go  to  Work  and  each  choose  a  President  This  party  would  have  to  be  made  up  out  of 
for  itself.  Then  what  a  happy,  peaceable  the  twenty  parties  you  have  named — so  I 
time  we  should  have  of  it.”  guess  we  might  as  well  call  it  the  party  of 
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‘  National  Come-ouUr».'  T’other  way  would  be, 
to  get  up  a  Bort  of  revolutiou-annexation  man- 
ifest-destiny-glory  party,  and  have  a  great 
banner  painted,  with  Cuba  on  one  end  and 
Canada  on  t’other,  and  what  there  ie  left  of 
Mexico  in  the  middle ;  and  get  up  a  great 
torchlight  procession  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  another,  and  hire  Kossuth  when  he 
gets  over  here  to  make  stump  speeches  for  our 
candidate  through  all  the  States.  If  we  didn’t 
elect  him,  I’d  go  into  rctiracy,  and  settle  on 
the  banks  of  Salt  River  for  life.” 

‘‘  Well,  Major,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  your  notions,  and  I  wish  you 
would  think  the  matter  over,  and  draw  up 
a  some  plan  for  us  to  go  by,  for  it’s  high  time 
we  was  doing  something.” 

So,  Mr.  Gales  &  Seaton,  I  remain  your  old  friend, 
MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

IfTTER  LXVI. 

The  Major  and  Uncle  Joshua  agree  upon  a  new  Po¬ 
litical  Platform. 

I)ow.'<i>’a>iLLE,  Down  East,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  I 
November  24,  1851.  j 

Mr.  Gales  &  Seaton — Since  my  letter  to 
you,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I’ve  had  another 
long  talk  with  Uncle  Joshua  about  the  rickety 
consarn  of  our  politics  all  over  the  country, 
and  about  contrivin’  a  new  platform  to  stand 
on.  Uncle  Joshua  takes  hold  of  the  business 
like  an  old  apostle  of  liberty.  He  says  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  or  we  arc  a  gone-goose 
people  ;  we  can’t  never  get  along  in  this  way, 
split  up  into  twenty  parties,  and  every  one 
lightin’  agin  all  the  rest.  When  we  didn’t  use 
to  have  but  two  parties,  he  says,  one  or  t’other 
most  always  stood  a  chance  to  beat,  luid  they 
that  wasn’t  beat  could  take  commaud  of  the 
ship,  and  trim  the  sails  as  they  thought  best, 
and  man  the  helm,  and  keep  her  movin’  on  the 
voyage.  But  now  it’s  one  agin  nineteen  every- 
.  where  all  over  the  country  ;  and  if  the  good 
old  ship  don’t  get  ashore  in  the  squabble,  or 
run  on  the  rocks  somewhere,  it  must  be  a  mir¬ 
acle  that’ll  save  her.” 

“  Ye  see.  Major,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  \ye 
must  ’malgamate  these  twenty  parties  into 
two  parties  agin,  somehow  or  other.  I  can’t 
exactly  see  yet  how  to  do  it ;  but  the  thing 
must  be  done,  or  I  say  it’s  gone-goose  with  us. 
All  parties  always  run  out  after  awhile,  and 
have  to  begin  anew.  It  can’t  be  helped — it’s 
the  nater  of  the  thing.  All  crops  will  run  out 
if  you  keep  ’em  too  long  in  the  same  field  ; 
and  when  you  find  the  land  don’t  bear  hardly 


nothin’  but  weeds,  it’s  the  beet  way  to  change 
the  crop  at  once.  It  was  so  with  the  fir®* '  vo 
old  parties,  the  Federalists  and  Republicans ; 
they  had  something  to  fight  about  and  keep 
’em  alive  for  some  years.  One  was  afraid  the 
Federal  Government  wa.sn’t  strong  enough  to 
get  along  well,  and  t’other  was  afraid  it  was 
too  strong.  And  so  they  fit  that  battle  out 
year  after  year,  till  at  last  they  got  used  to  the 
working  of  the  Government,  and  found  it 
didn’t  want  any  tinkerin’  either  way.  And  so 
they  left  off  flghtin’,  except  a  little  once  in  a 
while  for  the  fun  of  it ;  and  the  two  parties 
begun  to  be  social  like,  and  to  talk  together 
across  from  one  rank  to  t’other,  and  wasn’t 
afraid  to  come  up  so  near  as  to  reach  a  chaw 
of  tobacco  across  to  one  another  at  the  pint  of 
the  baganut-.  At  last,  they  got  kind  of  mixed 
up  like,- and  some  went  one  side  and  some 
t’other,  and  forgot  which  side  they  belonged 
to.  And  so  when  Mr.  Monroe  come  and 
looked  round  to  see  how  his  ranks  stood,  his . 
first  words  was,  ‘  Why  fact,  what  Jefferson 
once  said — m  are  all  Federalists,  we  are  all  Jle- 
pMicans — has  come  to  pass.’  And  here  the 
first  two  old  parties  died  out,  and  new  ones 
sprouted  up  and  took  their  places.” 

Here  Uncle  Joshua  got  up  and  went  to  the 
fire,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  put  in  a  little  more  tobacco,  and  sot  down 
agin. 

“  Well,  now.  Major,”  says  he,  “  it’s  been 
jest  so  with  the  last  two  great  parties,  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats.  As  long  as  they  had 
any  thing  to  fight  about  they  could  keep  their 
ranks  straight  and  tell  who  was  who,  and  they 
did  do  it  for  n  good  many  years.  One  wanted 
a  great  national  bank,  and  t’other  didn’t; 
one  wanted  a  very  high  tariff,  and  t’other 
didn’t ;  one  wanted  to  drive  ahead  like  all 
possess’d  with  making  roads  and  canals 
and  the  like,  and  t’other  didn’t  want  to 
go  a  step  that  Way.  And  «»  they  drew 
the  lines,  and  fit  it  out  How  long  and  how 
hard  they  fit  I  needn’t  tell  you,  Mtqor ;  for 
you  and  Gineral  Jackson  had  a  hand  in  it,  and 
know  all  about  it.  Well,  arter  awhile  both 
parties  found  out  they  could  do  as  well  with¬ 
out  a  great  national  bank  as  they  cofild  with 
one.  So  they  dropped  that  quarrel.  Then 
some  of  them  that  wanted  a  very  high  tariff 
begun  to  think  they  had  pitched  it  rather  too 
high,  and  were  willing  to  take  one  considera¬ 
ble  lower.  And  some  of  them  that  wanted  a 
very  low  tariff  begun  to  think,  and  to/«I  too. 
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that  they  had  pitched  it  too  low,  and  begig^d 
for  one  coneiderable  higher.  So  the  jig  was 
up  about  any  more  fightin’  on  that  score. 
Well,  as  for  roads  and  canals,  everybody 
found  at  last  that  them  sort  of  things  would 
go  ahead  anyhow,  party  or  no  party,  and  it 
was  no  sort  of  use  to  fight  agin  ’em.  So  here 
was  the  end  on’t  The  old  parties  have  had 
their  day ;  and  I  tell  you,  Major,  they  are 
t)Otb  as  dead  as  herrins — they’ve  die<l  a  natu¬ 
ral  death.”  * 

“Why,  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  “  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  getting  wild.  Do  you  say  the  old 
parties  are  dead  ?  W’hy,  an’t  Whig»  and  Dem^ 
ocrats  in  every1x»dy’s  mouth  from  morning  tilt 
night?  Haven’t  we  got  Whig  papers  and 
Democrat  papers  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  t’oth.or  ?  Don’t  we  every  day  hear  of  Whig 
meetings  and  Democrat  meetings  in  all  the 
States?  Haven’t  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Green 
got  things  all  cut  and  dried  for  a  Democrat 
Baltimore  Convention  to  nominate  a  Presi¬ 
dent  ?  And  an’t  the  Whig  papers  all  the  time 
talking  about  a  National  Convention  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  President  on  their  side  ?  Then  how  can 
you  say  the  Whig  and  Democrat  parties  are 
dead?” 

Here  Uncle  Joshua  laid  his  pipe  down,  and 
I  see  he  was  in  amest ;  and  Aunt  Keziah  laid 
her  nittin’  work  down,  for  she  see  he  was  in 
arnest  too.  And  Uncle  Joshua  turned  round 
to  me,  and  says  he,  “  T  toll  you  the  old  Whig 
arid  Democrat  parties  are  as  dead  as  two  old 
•stumps.  Their  names  may  be  alive  yet.  and 
some  folks  may  think  for  a  good  while  to 
fiorae  that  they  are  fightin’  agin  the  Whig 
party,  or  agin  the  Democrat  party,  jest  as 
Mr.  Ritchie  thought  he  was  fightin’  ngin  the 
old  Federal  party  for  more  than  twenty  years 
after  they  was  all  dead.  But  what  signifies 
the  names  when  the  life  is  gone  ?  The  two 
parties  can’t  never  be  straightened  out  into  a 
line  agin,  and  fight  each  other  as  they  used 
to.  Folks  may  keep  mumbling  the  names 
over,  but  the  W^hig  and  Democrat  parties  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  dried  up,  and  about 
twenty  parties  have  sprouted  up  to  take  their 
places.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  Whig 
States  nowadays  choose  Democrats  for  Gov¬ 
ernors,  and  some  Democrats  choose  Whigs  for 
Governors,  and  why  some  Whig  papers  take 
sides  with  Democrats,  and  some  Democrat 
papers  take  sides  with  Whigs,  It’s  all  nothin’ 
else  but  jest  the  crowdin’  of  these  twenty 
young  sproutin’  parties  to  see  which  shall  get 


the  moet  ashes  out  of  the  two  old  stumps  to 
spread  round  their  own  roots  to  make  ’em 
grow  and  overtop  the  rest 

“Now,  suppose  some  folks,”  says  he, 
“thinkin’  the  Whigs  and  Dmocrat  parties 
was  alive  yet,  should  go  ahead  and  call  the 
national  conventions  as  they  used  to,  and 
should  let  nobody  in  but  jest  the  two  old  par¬ 
ties,  and  nominate  their  Presidents,  Each 
party  would  then  have  jest  about  nineteen 
parties  fightin’  agin  ’em,  and  nobody  would 
stand  any  chance  to  choose  a  President.  There 
would  be  the  Union  Whigs,  and  the  Abolition 
Whigs,  and  the  Union  Democrats,  and  the  Abo¬ 
lition  Democrats,  and  the  Silver  Gray  ^Vhig8, 
and  the  Wooly-head  Whigs,  and  the  Hunker 
Democrats,  and  the  Barnburner  Democrats, 
and  the  Seward  party,  and  the  Union  Safety 
Committee  party,  and  the  old  Abolition  party, 
and  the  regular  Free-Sile  party,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  Vote-Yonrself-a-Farm  party,  and  the  old 
Secession  party,  and  the  Cooperation  Secession¬ 
ists,  and  the  Out-and-out  unqualified  Go-alone 
Secessionists,  all  in  the  field,  and  every  one 
fightin’  on  their  own  hook.  If  anybody  can  tell 
where  a  ship  is  likely  to  go  to  when  the  crew  is 
in  mutiny  and  nobody  at  the  helm,  they  can 
guess  where  we  shall  be  likely  to  go  to  if 
things  go  on  in  this  way.” 

“Well,”  say.s  I,  “Uncle  Joshua,  accordin’ 
to  your  account.  I  think  we  are  in  a  pickle.” 

“  That’s  what  we  be,”  says  he ;  “  and  there’s 
nothing  will  get  us  out  of  it  but  to  go  back  to 
the  old  fashion  of  two  parties  again.  These 
twenty  parties  must  be  ’malgamated  down  into 
two  jMirties,  and  we  must  begin  anew,  get  on 
to  a  new  platform,  and  go  ahead.  But  how 
it’s  to  be  done,  puzzles  me  and  worries  me  a 
good  deal.  I  wish.  Major,  yon  would  set  your 
wits  to  work,  and  see  if  you  can’t  co.ntrive 
some  plan.” 

“Well,”  Uncle  Joshua,  says  I,  “I  never  got 
so  fur  into  the  woods  yet  but  what  I  found 
the  way  out  again ;  and  I  don’t  see  any  diffi¬ 
culty  here.  It  seems  to  me  the  road  out  is 
jest  as  plain  as  the  road  to  mill.” 

At  that  Uncle  Joshua  gin  me  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  that  e'n  amost  fetched  me  over,  and 
says  he,  “  Major,  that  makes  me  feel  as  if  a 
flash  of  lightning  went  through  me.  If  any¬ 
body  else  had  said  it,  I  should  say  ’twas  all 
humlMig ;  but  if  yon  say  it,  I  believe  it  Now. 
in  the  name  of  Old  Hickory,  du  go  to  work 
and  show  us  the  way  out  of  the  woods.” 

“Well,”  says  I.  “Uncle,  I  don’t  think  we 
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Now,  let  ns  go  right  to  work  and  hew  out  a 
new  platform  that  shall  reach  clear  from 
Maine  to  t’other  end  of  Texas,  and  from  New 
York  to  Califoiny,  and  run  up  our  flag  on  it, 
with  letters  large  enough  for  all  to  resfl — 

THE  i:\TOX  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

NOW  AND  FOREVEK. 

Then  we’ll  call  out  to  the  twenty  parties 


can  the  twenty  parties  down  into 

two,  but  I  think  wo  can  gift  ’em  out  into  two 
parties,  and  make  clean,  square  work  of  it 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  get  a  prine^  to 
tight  about,  for^you’ve  jest  proved  that  that’s 
the  whole  life  of  parties,  and  the  greater  the 
principle  is,  the  straighter  will  the  parties 
draw  the  lines,  and  the  harder  they’ll  fight 
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and  say :  ‘  Here,  look  up  there ;  that's  onr  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  my  plan.  Uncle 
flag,  and  them’s  our  sentiments.  Now,  all  of  .loshua  I  Don’t  you  think  it'll  work  ?” 
ye  that  an’t  got  tired  of  them  things,  and  “  Well,  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  would  be  a 
don’t  want  to  see  ’em  all  upset  and  smashed  good  way  to  get  up  one  party,”  says  Uncle 
to  pieces,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  Joshua ;  “  but  I  don’t  sec  how  that  would  get 
jest  come  out  of  your  twenty  quarreling  par-  us  out  of  the  difficulty  after  all ;  for  there 
ties,  and  get  up  on  to  this  platform  and  fight  would  still  be  as  many  parties  left  as  there  is 
for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.’  now.  It  would  still  have  to  be  one  agin  nlnc- 

“  I  tell  you  what  ’tis.  Uncle  Joshua,  there's  teen ;  and  I’m  afraid  your  come-outer  party 
always  a  majority  in  every  ship  that  had  would  have  hard  work  to  get  a  President  if 

rather  get  safe  through  the  voyage  than  to  be  they  had  to  fight  agin  the  nineteen  or  twenty 

upset  and  go  to  the  bottom.  And  I  an’t  a  bit  quarreling  parties.  I  can’t  see  much  chance 

afraid  but  what  there  would  soon  be  a  party  to  do  any  thing  unless  we  can  come  down  to 

of  come-outers  on  that  platform  that  would  two  parties  as  we  used*  to.” 
be  big  enough  to  take  care  of  the  ship.  “  Well,  that  is  jest  what  I’ve  done,”  says  I ; 

“  It  might  not  be  big  enough  to  go  over  to  “I  haoe  come  down  to  two  parties.” 

Europe  and  whip  all  Russia,  but  I’ll  wager  “  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?”  says  Uncle 
my  head  it  would  be  big  enough  to  keep  Rus-  Joshua,  opening  his  eyes  about  half  an  inch 
sia  from  coming  over  here  and  whipping  ns.  wider.  “  When  yon  had  got  some  out  of  all 
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the  twenty  parties  to  make  up  your  come- 
ouler  party,  wouldn’t  there  still  be  twenty 
parties  left  ?” 

“  No,”  says  I,  •'  Uncle  Joshua,  there  wouldn’t 
1)0  but  one  party  left.” 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?”  says  he  ; 
••  I’ve  cyphered  ns  fiir  ns  the  rule  of  three,  but 
(hat  sum  bents  me.  You  say,  substract  one 
from  twenty  and  one  remmne.  Now,  the  way 
I  always  used  to  do  It  was,  one  from  twenty 
/«/!•«  ninetftn.'’ 

“  No,”  says  I,  “  Uncle  Joshua,  that  an't 
rijiht  One  from  twenty  leaves  one.  There 
wouldn’t  1h!  but  one  party  left.”  ^ 

‘•Well,  what  party  would  that  be?’’  says 
Uncle  Joshua,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  Ixith 
l)rctty  well  open. 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  Uncle  Joshua,  it  would  N) 
the  regular  Fillibuster  jxtrUj ;  for,  when  all  that 
are  willing  to  stand  up  for  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  had  come  out  from  titc  twenty 
parties,  you  may  depend  on't  that  all  that 
was  left  would  be  fiUihugtert.  Then  it  would 
be  the  ‘  National  Come-outers  ’  on  one  side, 
and  the  ‘  Fillibusters  ’  on  t’other ;  and  if  one 
or  t’other  wouldn’t  get  licke<l  I’m  mistaken.’’ 

At' that  Uncle  Joshua  hopped  up  like  a  boy 
and  ketched  hold  of  ray  hand,  and  says  he, 
••  Major,  you’ve  hit  it ;  that’s  the  road ;  go 
ahead.  I  sec  now  there’s  a  good  chance  to 
have  two  parties  agin,  and  n  fiLr  scratch  for 
President ;  and.  old  as  I  lie.  I’m  in  for  an¬ 
other  campaign.” 

Hero  Sargent  Joel,  who  had  l)oen  setting  iii 
the  room  all  the  time,  and  hadn’t  said  a  word, 
straightened  h’unsclf  up  and  smit  his  fists  to¬ 
gether,  and  says  he,  “Hoorah  for  Giucral 
Jackson !” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  set  right 
down.  Major,  and  write  to  Mr.  Gales  «k  Seaton, 
and  to  Mr.  Ritchie  tu,  and  ask  them  what  they 
thin'i  of  it.  If  they’ll  set  it  a  going  down 
Souiih  we’ll  set  it  a  going  away  down  East, 
and  have  the  platform  right  up.” 

So,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  remain 
your  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  I)OWNlN<{. 

I^ETTBR  tXVn. 

Major  Downing's  Letter  of  Friendship  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  Ooremor  Kossuth,  of  Hungary,  soon  after 
his  arrival  ttt  New  Fork. 

Powi.xuriLLE,  Away  Down  East,  ) 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  Dec.  22, 1861.  j 

Dear  Governor — I  hope  you  won’t  feel 
slighted  because  .1  haint  writ  to  you  afore. 


The  truth  is,  I  haven’t  had  no  time.  Iv’e  been 
so  busy  for  about  a  month  past,  I  couldn’t  get 
time  to  write  no  how.  Uncle  Joshua  and  I 
have  been  hard  to  work  all  the  time,  day  and 
uight,  reading  your  speeches  and  the  duins  of 
the  meetins  in  New  York  and  England.  We 
begun  a  week  or  two  before  you  got  to  York, 
and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  We  commonly 
get  up  and  go  at  it  before  breakfast,  and  take 
turns  reading,  and  keep  it  up  till  bed  time— 
that  is,  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evenin’ ;  for 
that’s  the  time  we  Downingville  folks  go  to 
l»cd.  So  I  hope  you  won’t  feel  slighted  be¬ 
cause  I  haven’t  found  time  to  write  to  you 
afore  now,  and  I  hope  you  haven’t  felt  lone¬ 
some  since  you’ve  been  in  York.  I  see  you 
are  on  the  way  to  Philadelphy,  and  Baltimore, 
and  Washington  ;  and  if  you  should  feel  lone¬ 
some  in  them  places,  jest  turn  about  and  come 
down  here  to  Downingville,  and  we'll  try  to 
cheer  you  up  and  make  you  feel  at  home.  I 
say  thi.s  because  I  have  took  a  great  liking  to 
yon,  and  I  always  mean  what  I  soy.  I’ve  took 
a  greater  liking  to  you  than  anybody  else 
since  I  lost  my  dear  old  friend  Gincral  Jack- 
son.  May  be  it  is  because  you  are  so  much 
like  him.  Fact,  in  some  things  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  jest  like  him.  Old  Hickory  was  the 
man  what  “  took  the  responsibility  ”  when  he 
wanted  to  do  any  thing,  and  1  see  you  are  jest 
so — you  au’t  afraid  to  take  the  responsibility  ; 
and,  what’s  better  still,  you  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  other  folks  to  take  the  responsibility 
tiu  Old  Hickory  was  a  great  hand  to  make 
principles,  and  then  fight  ’em  through.  And 
there  agin  I  think  you  are' a  good  deal  like 
him.  And,  by  the  way,  I  begin  to  feel  quite  a 
liking  for  President  Bonaparte,  of  France  ;  for 
I  see  he’s  took  the  responsibility  at  last,  and 
been  rankin’  principles  and  Gghtin’  of  ’em 
through.  There’s  some  smart  folks  in  the 
world  yet ;  and  it’s  well  there  is,  for  it’s  pretty 
likely  there’ll  be  a  use  for  ’em  before  another 
year  is  out.  And  then  another  thing  which 
mtikes  me  think  you  are  so  much  like  Old 
Hickory  is  the  hoorala.  Why,  it  seems  to  me 
I  can  hear  ’em  all  the  way  from  York  to 
Downingville  ;  and  it  carries  me  right  back  to 
old  times,  when  the  whole  country  was  ring¬ 
ing  with  “  Hoorah  for  Jack.son.’’ 

I  think,  dear  Governor,  you  better  stop  here 
till  nest  Summer,  and  not  go  back  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  We  shall  have  to  make  a  new  President 
next  Summer,  and  you  might  get  in  to  be 
•President  jest  as  easy  as  a  cat  could  lick  her 
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ear;  and  a  President,  you  know,  is  higher 
than  (lovernor.  Hadn’t  you  better  take  it! 
I  know  you  can  get  it  if  you’ll  only  say  the 
word.  Our  parties  in  this  country  have  been 
so  broke  to  pieces  and  mised  up  lately,  that 
nobody  could  tell  who  to  pitch  upon  for  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  we’ve  been  a  good  deal  worried  for 
fear  we  shouldn’t  make  out  to  choose  any 
Pn^sident  at  all  next  Summer.  And  I  an’t 
sure  but  what  you’ve  got  here  ju.«t  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  get  us  out  of  this  scrape ;  for,  if 
you’ll  only  stand  as  a  candidate,  you’ll  go  in 
all  holler.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail,  when  the 
lioorahs  got  up  so  strong  as  they  have  been 
licen  since  you  got  to  York.  We’ve  got  about 
twenty  parties  in  this  country  now;  there’s 
the  old  Whig  party,  and  the  old  Democrat 
party,  and  the  Woolyhead  Whigs,  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Gray  Whigs,  and  the  Hunker  Democrats, 
and  the  Barnburner  Democrats,  and  the  Setv- 
ard  party,  and  the  Union  Safety  Committee 
party,  and  the  Liberty  party,  and  the  regular 
Free-Soil  party,  and  the  regular  Vote-Your- 
self-a-Farm  party,  and  the  old  Abolition  party, 
and  the  old  Secession  party  (which  sprouted 
up  out  of  the  old  Nullification  party  that  I 
and  Old  Hickory  killed  oft’),  and  the  Cooper¬ 
ation  Secessionists,  and  the  Out-and-out  Go- 
alone  Secessionists ;  and  now  there’s  two  new 
parties  added  that  an’t  hardly  three  weeks  old 
yet — the  Intervention  party  and  the  Non-In¬ 
tervention  party ;  and  I  believe  these  are  di¬ 
vided  again  into  the  party  for  Intervention, 
without  war,  and  the  party  for  Intervention, 
war  or  no  war. 

It  was  lucky  you  took  a  stand  and  put  your 
foot  down  when  you  first  got  to  New  York 
that  you  wouldn’t  be  mixed  up  with  any  of 
our  parties ’in  this  country;  for  if  you  had 
once  fairly  got  mixed  in  with  ’em,  yon  would 
a  found  yourself  in  such  a  snarl  that  I  am 
afraid  you  would  wish  yourself  back  to  Turkey 
again  before  you  would  ever  get  out  of  it. 
And  it’s  lucky,  on  another  account,  that  you 
haven’t  mixed  up  with  any  of  our  twenty  par¬ 
ties  ;  for  now  you  are  the  only  man  in  the 
country  that  can  get  their  votes.  As  you 
haven’t  said  nothin’  agin  none  of  ’em,  they 
can  all  turn  round  and  vote  for  you,  and  if 
you’ll  only  say  the  word  they’ll  do  it.  and  be 
glad  of  the  chance  ;  for  that  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  they  can  get  handsomely  out  of  the 
everlasting  snarl  they’ve  got  into  all  over  the 
country.  You  needn’t  be  afraid  there’s  any 
thing  in  the  way  agin  your  being  President. 


Jan., 

To  be  snre,  there  is  some  little  rules  laid  down 
about  it  in  our  Constitution,  but  that  ean  all  be 
managed  well  enough  ;  it  only  wants  some¬ 
body  to  take  the  responsibility.  Folks  ean’t 
always  go  accordin’  to  the  Constitution  when 
they  get  into  a  bad  snarl ;  they  have  to  make 
new  principles  to  go  by.  Sec  how  President 
Bonaparte  has  jest  got  out  of  his  snarl ;  the 
Constitution  didn’t  stand  in  his  way  a  bit ;  hc’.s 
jest  sot  up  a  new  principle,  and  fit  it  out.  And 
you  see  he’s  come  out  all  straight,  and  now  can 
wind  his  yarn  anywhere  to  suit  himself. 

I  don’t  see  nothin’  in  the  way  to  prevent 
your  getting  in  to  be  President  if  you’ve  a 
mind  to.  *Yon  haven’t  mi.xed  up  with  no 
party,  so  you  wouldn’t  have  to  fight  agin  no 
party,  and  it’s  pretty  likely  no  party  wouldn’t 
fight  agin  you.  But  there’s  another  thing 
makes  it  more  sure  than  all  that.  You  know 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  all  the  ofticcs  l)e- 
longs  to  everybody ;  and  them  that  can  ihake 
the  best  and  the  most  stump  spe>echcs  com¬ 
monly  gets  in.  Now,  I  know  we  haven’t  got 
anybody  in  this  country  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
nor  from  Dan  to  Beer  Sheba,  that  can  hold  a 
caudle  to  you  in  that  kind  of  business.  Of 
course,  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  the  old  Bible 
Dan  and  Beer  Sheba ;  there  is  another  Dan  in 
this  country,  that  if  you  should  happen  to  run 
afoul  of  I  don’t  know  but  the  case  might  be 
different. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  you  better  go  in  for 
the  Presidency,  instead  of  going  back  to  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  a  bird  in  the  band  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush  anyhow ;  and  the  country  is  fairly  under 
your  thumb  now,  but  Hungary  is  still  under 
the  paw  of  the  Russian  Bear.  So  that  al¬ 
though  you  are  the  Governor  of  Hungary,  it’s 
likely  enough  there  would  bo  a  pesky  hard 
scratch  before  you  could  govern  it,  if  you 
went  back.  But  I  see  some  of  the  papers  say 
that  you  <m’<  Governor  of  Hungary  now,  al¬ 
though  they  don’t  deny  but  you  was  once.  I 
wish  them  papers  had  better  manners ;  they 
might  jest  as  well  say  that  I  an’t  a  Major  now. 
because  I  an’t  all  the  time  riding  a  boss-back 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  sogers.  No,  no  ; 
that  won’t  do— it’s  nonsense  and  impudence 
tu.  The  rule  in  this  country  is,  once  a  Major 
always  a  Major,  and  once  a  Governor  always 
a  Governor.  A  man’s  title  belongs  to  him  as 
much  as  his  name  does.  My  Major  belongs  to 
me,  and  your  Governor  belongs  to  you,  and 
nobody  hasn’t  any  right  to  take  it  away  from 
IIS  any  more  than  he  has  to  upset  a  nation. 
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Because  it’a  a  principle,  and  founded  in  ever- 
loating  justice ;  therefore,  it  is  not  only  the 
law  of  this  country,  but  it  is  the  true  and  just 
law  of  nations  ;  and  our  Government  and  our 
country  not  only  ought  to  respect  it  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  make  others  respect  it. 

Well,  now,  dear  (Jovernor,  if  you  shouldn’t 
think  it  best  to  accept  my  offer  about  the 
I’residency,  and  should  rather  go  back  and 
run  your  chance  in  Hungary,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  yon  on 
that  score.  You  say,  you  want  that  we — that 
is,  all  America  and  the  universal  Yankee  na¬ 
tion — should  say  you  have  a  fair  ri^t^  to  be 
called  Governor  of  Hungary.  Agreed ;  I’ve 
already  proved  that  you  have  that  right,  and 
shall  have  it  as  long  as  you  live.  There  won’t 
be  no  more  trouble  on  that  score.  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  disposed  of  forever,  I  hope. 

In  the  next  place,  you  want  us  to  say  that 
Hungary  got  her  independence  of  Austria 
fairly,  and  ought  to  have  it.  Agreed  to  that, 
too.  We  say  it,  and  will  stand  to  it,  all 
weathers.  Hungary  fit  it  out  like  a  man,  and 
ought  to  be  free  forever,  and  a  thousand  years 
afterward.  And  the  traitor  Gorgey  ought  to 
have  his  neck  stretched,  and  the  Russian  Bear 
ought  to  have  his  toe-nails  cat  off  and  his  nose 


muzzled,  so  that  he  couldn’t  bite  and  scratch 
anybody  agin,  nor  interfere  in  other  folks’ 
domestic  aflbirs. 

In  the  next  place,  you  say,  you  want 
“  something  else,”  which,  as  near  as  I  can  find 
out  by  the  papers,  means  money  matters,  and 
food,  and  raiment,  and  clothes,  and  a  few 
guns,  and  the  like  of  that,  because  you  are 
going  back  to  have  another  tussle  with  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia.  Agreed  to  that,  too.  You 
shall  have  all  you  want  Jest  hold  your  bas¬ 
ket  and  we’ll  fill  it,  if  it  is  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  I  see  money  is  beginning  to  pour  in 
upon  you  in  a  thousand  little  streams,  and 
some  pretty  large  rivers ;  and  it  won’t  he  long 
before  you’ll  have  a  whole  mint  of  it,  besides 
guns,  and  knapsacks,  and  cartridge-boxes. 
When  I  read  some  of  your  speeches  to  our 
folks  about  your  poor,  down-trodden  countrj-. 
it  made  the  tears  come,  I  tell  ye.  Cousin 
Nabby  said  she  would  knit  stockins  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  send  ’em  over  for  your  sogers,  so 
they  should’nt  have  to  go  barefoot  as  oiu«  did 
in  the  Revolution.  Aunt  Keziah  said,  them 
two  great  cheeses  that  she  was  going  to  buy  a 
silk  gown  with,  she  would  sell  for  money  and 
send  it  to  the  Kossuth  fund  in  New  York. 
Uncle  Joshua  said  he  would  sell  his  three- 
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year  old  steers,  for  he  could  do  his  plowing 
next  Summer  with  the  old  oxen,  and  send  the 
money  to  you..  Cousin  Sargent  Joel  sot  in  a 
deep  study ;  at  last  says  he,  “  I ‘don’t  know  as 
I've  got  any  thing  to  send  but  that  little  piece 
of  remonstrance,”  and  he  pointed  to  his  old 
rifle  that  hung  up  against  the  wall ;  says  he, 
“  I’ll  send  that  over  to  Huugaiy  to  shoot  the 
old  Russian  Bear  if  he  comes  growling  round 
again.”  And  then  he  sot  thinking  a  minute 
longer,  and  he  jumped  up  and  smit  his  lists 
together,  and  says  he,  “  No,  I  won’t  send  it ; 
ru  go  and  carry  it  myself.”  So  you  see,  dear 
Governor,  there  isn’t  much  danger  but  what 
you'll  get  “  something  else.” 

In  the  next  place,  when  you  come  to  the 
scratch,  you  want  our  Government  and  this 
whole  nation  to  hold  the  Russian  Bear  back 
and  not  let  him  meddle,  while  Hungary  and 
Austria  has  a  fair  tussle.  Aud  you  want  we 
should  give  him  fair  warning  beforehand,  aud 
tell  him  he  shan’t  meddle,  no  how ;  and,  if  we 
do,  you  thinjc  he’ll  mind  us.  Maybe  he  would, 
and  maybe  be  wouldn’t ;  and  if  he  wouldn’t, 
what  then  ?  Then  you  want  us  to  go  right  at 
him,  and  fight  him  down,  and  make  him  mind, 
because  it’s  right  and  just ;  aud  now  we’ve 
got  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  round  and  take  care  of  the  world, 
and  make  folks  do  right  everywhere. 

Well,  now,  dear  Governor,  as  to  that,  I 
don’t  know  but  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
about  it  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a 
rule  here  that  “  all  just  government  derives 
its  lowers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
So,  if  we’ve  got  to  look  round  and  govern  the 
world,  hadn’t  we  ought  to  get  the  world’s  con¬ 
sent  first  ?  And,  as  you  want  us  to  take  hold 
of  Russia  first,  I  s’pose  she  is  the  first  one  we 
ought  to  ask  consent  of  Aud  if  the  Russian 
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will  consent  that  we  idiall  hold.him  back,  we’ll 
hold  him  back  and  run  the  risk  of  it 

And,  in  the  next  place,  dear  Governor,  it 
might  be  very  well  for  us  to  take  care  of  the 
world,  and  carry  out  the  laws  of  nations,  aud 
make  everybody  do  right  everywhere,  if  there 
wasn’t  no  danger  of  our  getting  more  than 
our  hands  full.  But  only  look  at  it  Sup¬ 
pose  when  Hungary  begins  her  tussle,  the 
Russian  should  show  his  teeth  and  grab  hold 
of  her.  Then  we  should  have  to  wnd  over  an 
army  and  ships  to  help  drive  him  back.  Then' 
suppose  Poland  should  start  up  and  want  to 
be  free — and  she  has  us  bloody  a  right  to  be 
free  as  any  nation  in  the  world — then  we  must 
send  an  array  to  take  care  of  Poland,  for  the 
Russians  would  fight  most  awfully  there.  And 
there’s  France,  too.  You  say  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppres¬ 
sors,  aud  the  nation  of  France  is  one  of  the  * 
oppressed  nations.”  Then,  of  course,  it  will 
be  our  next  duty  to  send  an  army  and  put 
down  the  Government  of  France,  and  let  the 
nation  go  free.  And  then,  besides  the  East 
Indies,  aud  China,  and  Circassia,  and  lots  of 
other  places  that  the  geography  tells  about, 
there’s  a  good  many  things  that  we  should 
have  to  look  after  nearer  home.  When  filli- 
busters  go  to  upset  Cuba,  we  must  send  our 
ships  and  armies  to  take  care  of  that.  And, 
then,  in  Mexico  and  South  America  there’s 
troubles  all  the  time  going  on,  that  would 
take  about  half  a  dozen  of  our  armies  to  keep 
matters  straight  there. 

Now,  don’t  you  think,  dear  Governor,  there 
might  be  a  leetle  danger  of  our  getting  our 
hands  full  ?  But,  come  what  may,  dear  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I  shall  remain  your  friend  forever. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

[To  be  continued.] 


EXCELLENCY  OF  CHRIST. 

He  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled ; 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be ; 

If  any  chance  to  hanger,  He  is  bread ; 

If  any  be  a  bondman.  He  is  free ; 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  He ! 

To  dead  men  life  He  Is,  to  sick  men  health  ; 

To  blind  men- sight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth ; 

A  pleasure  without  loss,  a  treasure  without  stealth. 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.* 

Tremilatei  frtm  (kt  Fratck  tf  .Uout,  for  Emenm’t  Magarint  and  fvtnam’*  MantUg, 

CHAFTKR  I.  me  a  little  of  the  umple  style  of  Herodotna. 


On  the  third  day  of  July,  of  the  present 
year,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  1  was 
watering  my  petunias  without  thinking  of 
harm,  when  I  saw  a  large,  fair,  beardless 
young  man,  wearing  a  German  cap  and  goid 
spectacles,  enter  my  garden.  A  full  paletot 
of  lasting  hung  heavily  about  his  person,  like 
a  sail  around  the  mast  when  the  wind  has 
fallen.  He  wore  no  gloves ;  and  his  coarse 
leather  shoes  rested  on  thick  soles,  so  broad 
that  the  foot  was  surrounded  by  a  little  plat¬ 
form.  A  large  porcelain  pipe  modeled  itself 
in  relief  in  his  coat  pocket,  near  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  dimly  outlined  its  profile 
beneath  the  shining  stuff.  I  did  not  even 
dream  of  asking  the  stranger  if  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  studies  in  a  German  university  ;  but 
set  down  my  watering-pot,  and  saluted  him 
with  a  cordial  guUn  morgen. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  in  French,  but  with  a  detesta¬ 
ble  accent,  “  my  name  is  Hermann  Schultz  ;  I 
have  just  spent  several  months  in  Greece, 
and  your  book  has  been  my  constant  compan¬ 
ion.” 

This  exordium  filled  my  heart  with  a  deli¬ 
cious  pleasure ;  the  stranger’s  voice  appeared 
more  melodious  to  me  than  the  music  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  I  cast  a  beaming  look  of  gratitude 
toward  bis  gold  spectacles.  You  cannot  imag¬ 
ine,  friendly  reader,  how  much  we  love  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  decipher  our 
hieroglyphics.  For  my  part,  if  I  have  ever 
wished  to  be  rich,  it  was  in  order  to  secure 
fortunes  to  all  my  readers. 

I  took  him  by  the  band — the  excellent 
young  man !— and  made  him  seat  himself  in 
the  best  garden  chair,  for  we  have  two  of 
them.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  bota¬ 
nist,  and  that  he  had  an  embassy  fi-om  the 
Jardin  dee  Planie*  of  Hamburg.  While  com¬ 
pleting  his  herbarium,  he  had  observed  the 
country,  the  animals,  and  the  people  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  His  natural  descriptions, 
and  bis  short,  but  correct^sketches,  reminded 

*  Entered  accordlog  to  Aet  of  Congreu,  in  tbo  Clork’s 
Southern  Dietrict  of  Kew  York, 
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He  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  but  with 
a  candor  which  inspired  confidence  ;  and  em- 
phacuzed  his  words  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  He  could  give 
me  some  news,  though  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  principal  persona  named  in  my  book. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  be  ex¬ 
pressed  some  general  ideas  which  appeared  to 
me  the  more  judicious  because  I  had  eluci¬ 
dated  them  before  him.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour’s  conversation,  we  were  sworn  friends. 

I  know  not  which  of  ns  first  pronounced  the 
word,  brigandage.  The  travelers  who  have 
passed  through  Italy  talk  painting ;  those  who 
have  visited  England  talk  manufactures ; 
every  country  has  its  specialty. 

“My  dear  Sir,”  asked  I  of  the  beloved 
stranger,  “  is  it  true,  as  they  pretend,  that 
there  are  still  brigands  in  Greece  T” 

“  It  is  but  too  true,”  answered  he,  gravely. 
“  I  have  lived  for  fifteen  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  terrible  Hadgi-Stavros,  surnamed  the  King 
qf  the  Mountains  ;  I  can,  therefore,  speak  from 
experience.  If  you  are  at  leisure,  and  are  not 
afraid  of  a  long  story,  I  am  ready  to  give  yon 
the  particulars  of  my  adventure.  You  can 
make  what  you  please  of  it — a  romance,  a 
story,  or,  since  it  is  a  fact,  a  supplementary 
chapter  to  the  little  volume  in  which  you 
have  heaped  up  so  many  curious  trutha” 
“You  are  really  too  good,”  said  I,  “and 
my  ears  are  at  your  service.  Let  us  go  into 
my  study ;  we  shall  be  cooler  there,  and  the 
psrfume  of  the  mignonette  and  musk-peas  will 
still  reach  ua” 

He  followed  me  with  a  very  good  grace, 
humming,  in  Greek,  a  popular  song : 

"  Un  Grphte  anz  jreuz  noin  descend  dans  lea  pUinea  ; 
Son  fasil  dore  sonne  a  ehaque  pas ; 
n  dit  auz  raatoun  :  ‘  Ke  me  quittei  pas ; 

Je  Tons  serrini  Is  pacha  d’  Athenes  I’  ” 

He  threw  himself  on  a  divan,  crossed  his 
legs  under  him,  like  the  Arabian  story  tellers, 
took  off  his  paletot  in  order  to  cool  himself, 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  commenced  the  recital  of 
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his  storj.  I  seated  mjself  at  vaj  desk,  and 
stenographed  from  his  dictation. 

I  am  always  unsuspecting,  especially  with 
those  who  pay  me  compliments.  But  the 
amiable  stranger  sometimes  related  such  sur¬ 
prising  things,  that  I  asked  myself  several 
times  if  he  were  not  hoaxing  me.  But  his 
words  were  so  confident,  and  his  blue  eyes 
shot  forth  such  open  glances,  that  these  flashes 
of  skepticism  were  instantly  extinguished. 

He  talked  until  half-past  twelve  without 
leaving  his  seat.  If  he  broke  off  two  or  three 
times,  it  was  but  to  relight  his  pipe.  He 
smoked  regularly,  with  uniform  puffs,  like  the 
chimney  of  a  steam-engine.  Every  time  1 
happened  to  raise  my  eyes  to  him,  I  saw  him 
tranquii  and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud, 
like  Jupiter  in  the  flfth  act  of  Amphitryon. 

Breakfast  was  announced.  Hermann  seated 
himself  opposite  me,  and  the  slight  suspicions 
that  had  been  running  in  my  head  gave  way 
before  his  appetite.  I  said  to  myself  that  a 
good  appetite  rarely  accompanied  a  bad  con¬ 
science.  The  young  German  W'as  too  good  a 
table-companion  to  be-  an  unfaithful  narrator, 
and  his  voracity  assured  me  of  his  veracity. 
Struck  with  this  idea,  I  confessed,  on  offering 
him  the  strawberries,  that  I  had,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  doubted  his  good  faith.  He  answered 
me  by  an  angelic  smiie. 

I  passed  the  day  in  tSte-a-tete  with  my  new 
friend,  and  did  not  complain  of  the  slowness 
of  the  time.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
he  extinguished  his  pipe,  put  on  bis  paletot, 
grasped  my  hand,  and  bade  me  adieu.  I 
answered,  “Au  revoir.” 

“No,”  replied  he,  shaking  bis  head.  “I 
leave  to-day  by  the  seven  o’clock  train,  and  I 
dare  not  hope  ever  to  see  you  again.” 

“  Leave  me  your  address.  I  have  not  yet 
renounced  the  pleasures  of  traveling,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  shall  pass  through  Hamburg.” 

“Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  myself 
where  I  shall  pitch  my  tent.  Germany  is 
wide,  and  it  is  not  decreed  that  I  shall  remain 
a  citizen  of  Hamburg.” 

“  But  if  I  publish  your  story,  I  must,  at 
least,  send  you  a  copy.” 

“  Do  not  take  that  trouble.  As  soon  as  the 
book  appears,  it  will  be  pirated  at  Leipeic 
by  Wolfgang  Gerhard,  and  I  will  read  it. 
Adieu  1” 

When  he  had  gone,  I  attentively  read  over 
the  story  which  be  had  dictated  to  me,  and 
found  in  it  some  improbable  incidents,  but 
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nothing  that  positively  contradicted  what  1 
had  seen  and  heard  during  my  stay  in  Greece. 

Notwithstanding,  at  the  moment  of  giving 
the  manuscript  to  the  press,  one  scruple  re¬ 
tained  me :  what  if  some  errors  had  crept  into 
Hermann’s  narration!  Was  I  not  somewhat 
responsible  in  my  character  of  editor?  In 
publishing  the  story  of  the  King  of  the  Mounr 
tains  without  examination,  was  I  not  exposing 
myself  to  the  paternal  reprimands  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  dee  DAate,  to  the  contradictions  of  the 
gazetteers  of  Athens,  and  to  the  scurrilities  of 
the  Spectateur  de  VOrientf  That  clairvoyant 
sheet  bad  already  trumped  up  the  story  that  I 
was  lame ;  was  it  necessary  to  furnish  it  with 
an  occasion  for  calling  me  blind  ? 

In  this  perplexity,  I  resolved  to  make  two 
copies  of  the  manuscript.  I  sent  the  first  to 
a  reliable  man — a  Greek  of  Athens — M.  Pat- 
riotis  Fseftis.  I  begged  him  to  point  out  all 
the  errors  of  my  young  friend,  without  reserve 
and  with  Greek  sincerity,  and  promised  to 
print  his  answer  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Meanwhile,  I  give  to  the  public  the  original 
text  of  Hermann’s  recital.  I  shall  not  change 
a  word  in  it ;  I  shall  respect  its  grossest  im¬ 
probabilities.  If  I  constitute  myself  the  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  young  German,  I  shall,  in  reality, 
become  his  coadjutor.  I  discreetly  withdraw, 
and  yield  him  the  floor ;  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  it  is  Hermann  who  is 
talking  to  you,  smoking  his  pipe  and  smiling 
behind  his  gold  spectacles. 

CHAFTBR  n. 

Pholini. 

Yon  can  guess,  from  the  age  of  my  clothes, 
that  I  have  not  an  income  of  ten  thousand 
francs.  My  father  is  an  innkeeper,  ruined  by 
the  railroads.  He  eats  bread  in  the  good  sea¬ 
sons,  and  potatoes  in  the  bad  ones.  Let  me 
add  that  there  are  six  children  of  ns,  all  well 
provided  with  teeth.  There  was  a  feast  in  the 
family  on  the  day  on  which  I  obtained  the 
prize  of  a  mission  from  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes. 
Not  only  would  my  departure  augment  the  pit¬ 
tance  of  my  brothers,  but  I  was  also  going  to 
receive  two  hundred  and  flfty  francs  per 
month,  besides  flve  hundred  francs  down  for 
traveling  expenses.  It  was  a  fortune.  From 
this  moment  they  dropped  the  habit  of  calling 
me  the  doctor;  they  called  me  the  cattle 
dealer,  so  rich  did  I  appear  to  them.  My 
brothers  reckoned  on  my  being  appointed  pro- 
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feaaor  in  the  nnirenity  on  017  return  from 
Athene.  Mj  father  W  another  idea;  he 
hoped  that  I  would  return  a  married  man. 
In  hie  capocitj  of  innkeeper,  he  had  wit- 
neeeed  a  few  romances ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  lucky  adventures  were  only  toibe  met 
with  on  the  highways.  He  cited  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Ypeoff  and  Lieutenant  Reynauld, 
three  times  a  week  at  least.  The  princess  oe- 
cupied  room  No.  1,  with  her  two  waiting 
maids  and  her  courier,  and  paid  twenty  florins 
a  day.  The  French  lieutenant  was  perched  in 
No.  17,  under  the  eaves,  and  he  paid  a  florin 
and  a  half,  board  included ;  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  after  a  month’s  stay  in  the  inn,  he  left  in 
a  chaise  with  the  Russian  lady.  Now,  why 
would  a  princess  carry  away  a  lieutenant  in 
her  carriage,  unless  to  marry  him  7  My  poor 
father,  with  his  paternal  eyes,  saw  me  hand¬ 
somer  and  more  fashionable  than  Lieutenant 
Reynauld,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  I  should 
meet,  sooner  or  later,  a  princess  who  would 
enrich  us.  If  I  did  not  find  her  at  the  table 
d’hote,  I  should  see  her  on  the  railway;  if 
the  railways  were  unpropitious,  we  still  had 
the  steamboats.  -  On  the  evening  of  my  de¬ 
parture,  we  drank  a  bottle  of  old  Rhenish 
wine,  and  chance  willed  that  the  last  drop 
should  fall  in  my  glass.  The  excellent  man 
wept^for  joy;  this  was  a  sure  omen,  and 
nothing  could  hinder  me  from  marrying  within 
the  year.  I  respected  his  illusions,  and  forbore 
to  tell  him  that  princesses  did  not  travel  in 
third-class  conveyances.  As  to  the  hotels,  my 
budget  condemned  me  to  choose  modest  inns, 
where  princesses  do  not  lodge.  The  fact  is,  I 
disembarked  at  the  Pirasus  without  having 
sketched  the  outline  of  the  smallest  romance. 

The  standing  army  had  raised  the  price  of 
every  thing  in  Athens.  The  Hotel  d’Angle- 
terre,  the  Hotel  de  I’Orient,  and  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers  were  inaccessible.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Prussian  Legation,  to  whom  I  earried  a 
letter  of  introduction,  was  obliging  enough  to 
seek  me  a  lodging.  He  took  me  to  the  house 
of  a  pastry-cook  named  Ghristodulus,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  d’Hermes  and  the  Place 
du  Palais.  I  obtained  board  and  lodging 
there  for  the  consideration  of  a  hundred 
francs  a  month.  Ghristodulus  was  an  old 
Pallicarian,  decorated  with  the  Iron  Gross,  in 
memory  of  the  war  of  the  Independence.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  his  phalanx,  and  he  affected 
the  soldier  behind  his  eounter.  He  wore  the 
national  -  costume ;  the  red  cap  with  a  blue 


tassel,  silver  jacket,  white  skirt,  and  gilded 
gaiters.  His  wife,  Maroula,  was  enormous, 
like  all  the  Greek  women  who  have  passed 
fifty.  Her  husband  had  bought  her  for  eighty 
piasters  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  at  a  time 
when  the  sex  cost  quite  dear.  She  was  bom 
in  the  Isle  of  Hydra,  but  she  dressed  in  the 
Athenian  fashion,  in  a  biack  velvet  jacket  and 
light  colored  skirt,  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
twisted  round  her  hair.  Neither  Christodn- 
lus  nor  his  wife  knew  a  word  of  German ;  but 
their  son,  Dimitri,  who  was  the  general  serv¬ 
ant,  and  who  dressed  in  the  French  style,  un¬ 
derstood  and  spoke  a  little  of  every  dialect  of 
Europe.  However,  I  had  no  need  of  an  inter¬ 
preter.  Without  having  received  the  gift  of 
longues,  I  am  quite  a  distinguished  polyglot, 
and  I  mi^er  the  Greek  as  fluently  as  the  En¬ 
glish,  French,  and  Italian. 

My  hosts  were  honest  people ;  there  are  not 
more  than  three  of  them  in  the  city.  They 
gave  me  a  little,  white-washed  chamber,  a 
white-wood  table,  two  straw-bottomed  chairs, 
a  good,  but  very  thin  mattress,  a  eoverlid,  and 
cotton  sheets.  A  bedstead  is  a  superfluity 
which  the  Greeks  easily  dispense  with,  and 
we  lived  in  the  Greek  fashion.  I  breakfasted 
on  a  cup  of  salep ;  dined  on  a  dish  of  meat, 
with  plenty  of  olives  and  dried  fish ;  and 
supped  on  lentils,  honey,  and  cakes.  Pre¬ 
serves  were  not  scarce  in  the  house,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  evoked  the  memory  of  my 
country,  by  regaling  myself  on  a  shoulder  of 
lamb  with  jelly.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you  that 
I  bad  my  pipe,  and  that  the  tobacco  of  Athens 
is  better  than  yours.  What  contributed  more 
than  all  else  to  acclimate  me  to  the  house  of 
Ghristodulus,  was  a  light  Santorin  wine ;  I 
know  not  where  he  obtained  it  I  am  not 
a  gourmand,  and  the  education  of  my  palate 
has,  unhappily,  been  somewhat  neglected; 
yet,  I  think  I  can  a£Srm  ibai  this  wine  would 
have  been  esteemed  at  the  table  of  a  king ; 
it  was  yellow  as  gold,  transparent  as  topaz, 
lustrous  as  the  sun,  and  sparkling  as  an  in¬ 
fant’s  smile.  I  fancy  I  still  see  it  in  its  large- 
bellied  decanter — in  the  midst  of  the  oil-cloth 
which  served  us  for  a  table  covering.  It 
illumined  the  table,  my  dear  Sir,  and  we 
might  have  supped  without  any  other  light 
I  never  drank  much  of  it,  because  it  was 
heady ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  at  the  end  of  the 
repast  I  quoted  verses  from  Anacreon,  and 
discovered  remains  of  beauty  in  the  lunar 
face  of  the  fat  Maroula. 
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I  ate  at  the  table  with  Christodulus  and 
the  boarders  of  the  house.  We  were  four 
lodgers,  and  a  day  boarder.  The  first  fioor 
was  divided  into  four  chambers,  the  best  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  French  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  M.  Hippolyte  Merinay.  If  all  the  French 
resembled  that  one,  you  would  be  a  very 
sorry  nation.  He  was  a  little  gentleman, 
of  a  doubtful  age,  varying  from  eighteen 
to  forty-five ;  very  florid,  very  gentle,  very 
talkative,  and  armed  with  two  warm,  moist 
hands,  which  never  let  go  of  an  interlo¬ 
cutor.  His  two  ruling  passions  were  ar¬ 
chaeology  and  philanthropy ;  thus  he  was  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  of 
several  benevolent  fraternities.  But  although 
he  was  a  great  apostle  of  charity,  amd  although 
his  relatives  had  left  him  a  handsome  fevenue, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  give 
a  penny  to  a  poor  person.  As  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  archaK)logy,  every  thing  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  was  on  a  par  with  his  love  for 
humanity,  lie  had  been  crowned  by  some 
provincial  academy  for  a  memoir  on  the  price 
of  paper  in  the  time  of  Orpheus.  Encouraged 
by  this  first  success,  he  had  made  a  voyage  to 
Greece,  to  collect  materials  for  a  more  im¬ 
portant  work ;  the  point  in  question  was  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oil 
consumed  by  the  lamp  of  Demosthenes  while 
he  was  writing  the  second  Philippic. 

My  two  other  neighbors  were  not  so  learned, 
and  the  affairs  of  olden  times  troubled  them 
but  little.  Giacomo  Fondi  was  a  poor  Mal¬ 
tese,  employed  in  some  consulate — I  have  for¬ 
gotten  which  one — where  he  earned  a  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  per  month  by  sealing  letters. 
I  faney  that  any  other  business  would  have 
suited  him  better.  Nature,  which  peopled  the 
Isle  of  Malta  in  order  that  the  East  might  never 
want  for  porters,  had  given  to  poor  Fondi  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  of  Milo,  of  Cro- 
tona ;  he  was  born  to  wield  the  sledge  ham¬ 
mer,  not  to  burn  sticks  of  sealing-wax.  How¬ 
ever,  he  used  two  or  three  of  them  every  day ; 
man  is  not  the  master  of  bis  destiny.  This 
misplaced  islander  only  regained  his  element 
at  meal  times  ;  be  helped  Maroula  set  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and^ou  can  guess  without  telling  that  he 
always  brought  an  extended  arm  to  it.  He  ate 
like  a  captain  of  the  Iliad,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  cracking  of  his  large  jaws,  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  his  nostrils,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  thirty-two  teeth, 
those  formidable  millstones  of  which  he  was 
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the  miller.  I  must  confess  that  his  conversa¬ 
tion  left  me  but  few  memories it  was  easy  to 
find  the  limit  of  his  intelligence,  but  the 
bounds  of  his  appetite  were  never  known. 
Christodulus  had  made  nothing  by  boarding 
him  for  four  years,  though  he  obliged  him  to 
pay  ten  francs  per  month  for  extra  food.  The 
insatiable  Maltese  devoured  an  enormous  plate 
of  nuts  every  day,  after  dinner,  which  ho 
cracked  between  his  fingers  by  the  simple 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  the  index.  Christo¬ 
dulus — an  ancient  hero,  but  a  practical  man — 
watched  this  exercise  with  mingled  admiration 
and  dismay ;  he  trembled  for  his  dessert,  but 
he  was  flattered  at  seeing  so  prodigious  a  nut¬ 
cracker  at  his  table.  The  face  of  Giacomo 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  one  of 
those  surprise-boxes  which  give  so  much  terror 
to  little  children.  He  was  whiter  than  a  ne¬ 
gro,  but  it  was  the  difference  of  a  shade.  His 
thick  hair  fell  to  his  brows,  like  a  cap,  con¬ 
cealing  his  forehead.  By  a  whimsical  con¬ 
trast,  this  Caliban  had  the  most  delicate  foot, 
the  finest  ankle,  and  the  best  shaped  and  most 
exquisite  leg  that  could  have  been  offered  to 
the  study  of  a  sculptor  ;  yet  these  were  details 
that  we  scarcely  noticed.  To  those  who  had 
seen  him  eat,  his  person  commenced  at  the 
level  of  the  table  ;  the  rest  counted  as  noth¬ 
ing. 

I  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  little  Wil¬ 
liam  Lobster.  He  was  an  angel  of  twenty — 
fair;  rosy,  and  chubby ;  an  angel  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  house  of  Lob¬ 
ster  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  had  sent  him  to  the 
East  to  study  foreign  trade.  He  worked  in 
the  day  at  the  house  of  the  Brothers  Philij), 
he  read  Emerson  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
morning,  at  sunrise,  he  went  to  Socrates’ 
prison  to  practice  pistol  shooting. 

The  most  interesting  personage  in  our  col¬ 
ony  was,  unquestionably,  John  Harris,  the  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  of  young  Lobster.  The  first  time 
that  I  dined  with  this  strange  fellow,  I  under¬ 
stood  America.  John  was  born  at  Yandalia, 
in  Illinois.  He  had  breathed,  in  growing,  the 
air  of  the  New  World — that  air  so  fresh,  so 
sparkling,  and  so  exhilarating,  that  it  mounts 
to  the  head  like  Champagne  wine,  and  intoxi¬ 
cates  all  who  inhale  it  I  know  not  whether 
the  Harris  family  were  rich  or  poor — whether 
they  had  sent  their  son  to  college,  or  had  left 
him  to  educate  himself.  What  I  do  know  is, 
that  at  twenty-seven  he  counted  only,  on  him¬ 
self,  expected  nothing  but  from  himself,  was 
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surprised  at  nothing,  thought  nothing  impos¬ 
sible,  never  drew  back,  believed  every  thing, 
hoped  every  thing,  tried  every  thing,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  over  every  thing ;  rose  again  if  he 
fell,  commenced  again  if  he  failed,  never  was 
checked,  never  lost  courage,  and  went  straight 
ahead,  whistling  his  song.  He  had  been  farmer, 
schoolmaster,  lawyer,  journalist,  gold  digger, 
manufacturer,  and  merchant;  he  had  seen 
every  thing,  read  every  thing,  practiced  every 
thing,  and  traveled  over  more  than  half  the 
globe.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance,  he  was 
commanding  a  steam  advice-boat,  at  the  Pi- 
rseus,  of  sixty  men  and  four  guns ;  writing  on 
the  Eastern  question  for  the  Boston  Review, 
and  doing  business  with  an  indigo  house  in 
Calcutta ;  yet  he  found  time  to  come  three  or 
four  times  a  week  to  dine  with  his  nephew 
Lobster  and  me. 

One  single  anecdote,  from  among  a  thou¬ 
sand,  will  paint  to  you  the  character  of  Har¬ 
ris.  In  1853,  he  was  ptutner  of  a  firm  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  His  nephew,  who  was  then  seven¬ 
teen,  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  found  him 
in  Washington  Place,  standing,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  before  a  burning  house.  William 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder ;  he  turned  round. 

“Is  it  you?”  said  he.  “Good  morning. 
Bill ;  you  come  in  a  bad  time,  my  child.  This 
fire  ruins  me ;  I  had  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  house,  and  wc  shall  not  save  a  match.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  the 
astonished  child. 

“  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  It  is  eleven 
o’clock,  and  I  am  hungry ;  I  have  a  little 
money  left  in  my  pocket,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  breakfast.” 

Harris  was  one  of  the  most  slender  and  ele¬ 
gant  men  that  I  ever  met  He  had  a  manly 
air,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  proud  and  open 
eye.  These  Americans  arc  never  insignificant 
or  deformed — and  do  you  know  why  ?  It  is 
because  they  arc  not  stifiing  in  the  bonds  of  a 
restricted  social  intercourse.  Their  mind  and 
their  body  develops  at  its  ease  ;  their  school 
is  the  open  air ;  their  master.  Exercise ;  and 
their  nurse.  Liberty. 

I  could  never  think  very  highly  of  M.  Meri- 
nay ;  I  examined  Giacomo  Fondi  with  the  in¬ 
different  curiosity  which  one  feels  In  a  men¬ 
agerie  of  wild  beasts ;  the  young  Lobster  in¬ 
spired  me  with  some  slight  interest ;  but  I  had 
friendship  for  Harris.  His  open  face,  his  frank 
manners,  his  bluntness,  mingled  with  gentle¬ 
ness,  his  fiery,  yet  chivalrous  character,  the 


whimsicalities  of  his  humor,  the  ardor  of  his 
feelings— all  attracted  me  the  more  strongly, 
because  I  was  neither  ardent  nor  impassioned. 
We  love  that  around  us  which  we  do  not  find 
in  us.  Giacomo  dressed  in  white  because  he 
was  black — I  adore  the  Americans  because  I 
am  a  German. 

As  to  the  Greeks,  I  know  very  little  of  them 
after  four  months’  stay  in  Greece.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  live  in  Athens  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  did  not  go  to  the  coffee-house ;  I  re  -.d 
neither  the  Pandora,  the  Minerva,  nor  any  other 
local  journal;  and  I  did  not  frequent  the 
theater,  because  I  have  a  fastidious  ear,  and  a 
false  note  is  more  painful  to  me  than  a  sword- 
thrust — I  lived  at  home  with  my  hosts,  my 
herbarium,  and  John  Harris.  I  might  have 
been  presented  at  the  palace,  thanks  to  my 
diplomatic  passport  and  my  official  title.  I 
had  sent  my  card  to  the  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  and  to  the  grand-mistress,  and  I  could 
count  on  an  invitation  to  the  first  court  ball. 
I  kept  in  reserve  for  this  occasion  a  beautiful 
red  coat,  embroidered  with  silver,  which  my 
Aunt  Rosenthaler  bad  brought  me  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure.  It  was  the  uniform  of  her 
late  husband,  preceptor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Philomathic  Institute  of  Minden.  My 
good  aunt,  a  woman  of  excellent  sense,  knew 
that  a  uniform  is  well  received  in  every  coun¬ 
try — especially  when  it  is  red-  My  eldest 
brother  observed  that  I  was  larger  than  my 
uncle,  and  that  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  did  not 
quite  reach  to  my  wrists ;  but  papa  quickly  re¬ 
marked  that  the  silver  embroidery  would  daz¬ 
zle  every  one,  and  that  the  princesses  would 
not  look  beyond  it 

Unfortunately,  the  court  does  not  dance 
every  season.  The  pleasures  of  the  Winter 
were  the  efflorescence  of  the  almond,  peach, 
and  citron  trees.  They  were  vaguely  talking 
of  a  great  ball  for  the  fifteenth  of  May  ;  it  was 
a  city  rumor,  indorsed  by  a  few  semi-offleial 
journals,  but  one  could  not  count  on  it. 

My  studies,  like  my  pleasures,  went  on  but 
slowly.  I  knew  by  heart  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Athens,  which  is  neither  very  fine  nor  very 
rich — it  is  a  sack  that  is  soon  emptied.  The 
Royal  Garden  offered  more  resources ;  an  in¬ 
telligent  Frenchman  has  collected  there  all 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  the  country,  from  the 
palms  of  the  islands  to  the  saxifrages  of  Cape 
Sunium.  I  passed  some  pleasant  days  there, 
in  the  plantations  of  M.  Bareaud.  The  garden 
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is  only  open  at  certain  hours ;  but  I  spoke 
Greek  to  the  sentinels,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
Greek  they  let  me  enter.  M.  Bareaud  did  not 
tire  of  me ;  but  accompanied  me  everywhere 
for  the  pleasure  of  talking  botany  and  of 
speaking  French.  In  his  absence,  I  sought  out 
a  tali,  thin  gardener,  with  red  hair,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him  in  German — it  is  good  to  be  a  poly¬ 
glot 

I  botanized  a  little  every  day  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  never  as  far  as  I  would  have  widied, 
for  the  brigands  were  encamped  about  Athens. 
I  am  not  a  coward,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story 
will  prove  it  to  you  ;  but  I  cling  to  life.  It  is 
a  present  which  I  have  received  from  my  pa¬ 
rents  ;  and  I  wish  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  memory  of  my  father  and  mother.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1866,  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  out  of  the  city ;  there  was  even  some  im¬ 
prudence  in  living  in  it  I  never  walked  on 
the  slope  of  Lycabetus  without  thinking  of  that 
poor  Madame  Daraud  who  was  robbed  there  at 
midday.  The  hills  of  Daphne  reminded  me 
of  the  captivity  of  two  French  ofiBcers.  On 
the  way  to  the  Pirscus,  I  thought  involuntarily 
of  that  bemd  of  robbers  who  traveled  in  six 
carriages,  like  a  wedding  party,  and  shot  the 
passers  from  the  doors.  The  road  to  Penteli- 
cus  recalled  to  me  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de 
Plaisance,  or  the  quite  recent  adventure  of 
Ilarris  and  Lobster.  They  were  returning 
from  a  ride,  mounted  on  two  Persian  steeds 
belonging  to  Harris,  when  they  fell  in  an  am¬ 
buscade.  Two  brigands,  pistol  in  band,  stopped 
them  at  the  middle  of  a  bridge.  They  looked 
around  them,  and  saw  at  their  feet,  in  the 
ravine,  a  dozen  villains,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
who  were  keeping  guard  over  fifty  or  sixty 
prisoners.  All  who  had  passed  since  sunrise 
had  been  robbed  and  then  gagged,  that  no  one 
might  go  to  give  the  alarm.  Harris,  like  his 
nephew,  was  without  arms.  He  said,  in  En¬ 
glish  :  “  Let  us  throw  down  our  money  ;  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  be  killed  for  twenty  dol¬ 
lars.”  The  brigands  picked  up  the  coin  with¬ 
out  letting  go  of  the  bridles  of  the  horses  ;  they 
then  pointed  to  the  ravine,  and  made  signs  that 
they  must  descend  there.  This  time,  Harris 
lost  patience  ;  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  be 
bound  ;  he  was  not  of  the  wood  from  which 
faggots  are  made.  He  cast  a  glance  at  young 
Lobster,  and  at  the  same  instant  two  parallel 
blows  of  the  fist  fell,  like  two  heavy  bullets, 
on  the  heads  of  the  brigands.  The  adversary 
of  William  rolled  backward,  discharging  his 


pistol ;  while  the  opponent  of  Harris,  more 
rudely  thrown,  passed  over  the  parapet,  and 
fell  in  the  midst  of  his  comrades.  Harris  and 
Lobster  were  already  at  a  distance,  spurring 
their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed.  The  band 
rose  like  a  single  man,  and  discharged  all  their 
arms.  The  horses  were  killed ;  the  riders  ex¬ 
tricated  themselves,  took  to  their  heels,  and 
hastened  to  inform  the  gendarmes,  who  set 
out  in  pursuit  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  after. 

Our  excellent  Christodulus  learned,  witli 
real  sorrow,  of  the  death  of  the  two  horses ; 
but  he  did  not  find  a  word  of  blame  for  the 
murderers.  “  How  can  it  be  helped,”  said  he, 
with  charming  good  nature ;  “  it  is  their 
trade.”  All  the  Greeks  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  our  host.  It  is  not  that  the  brigands  spare 
their  countrymen,  and  reserve  their  rigor  for 
strangers ;  but  a  Greek  who  has  been  robbed 
by  his  brothers  says  to  himself,  with  a  sort  of 
resignation,  that  his  money  will  not  go  out  of 
the  family.  The  populace  sees  itself  pillaged 
by  the  brigands,  as  a  woman  of  the  lower 
classes  feels  herself  beaten  by  her  husband- 
admiring  him  all  the  time  for  striking  so  well. 
The  native  moralists  complain  of  all  the  ex¬ 
cesses  committed  in  the  country,  as  a  father 
deplores  the  pranks  of  his  son.  He  scolds  him 
aloud,  and  loves  him  in  silence  ;  he  would  be 
very  rorry  if  he  resembled  the  son  of  his 
neighbor,  who  has  never  caused  anybody  to 
talk  about  him. 

This  fact  is  so  far  true,  that  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival,  the  hero  of  Athens  was  none  other 
than  the  scourge  of  Attica.  In  the  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and  in  the  cafds  ;  at  the  barber- shops 
where  the  lower  classes  meet,  and  at  the  apoth¬ 
ecaries’  stores  where  the  citizens  assemble  ;  in 
the  muddy  streets  of  the  bazaar,  and  in  the 
dusty  square  of  Belle  Grece  ;  at  the  theater  ; 
at  the  Sunday  concerts,  and  on  the  Patissian 
way ;  they  spoke  only  of  Hadgi-Stavros,  they 
swore  only  by  Hadgi-Stavros ;  Hadgi-Stavros, 
the  invincible  I  Hadgi-Stavros,  the  terror  of 
the  gendarmes  1  Hadgi-Stavros,  the  King  of 
the  Mountains  I  One  might  have  edited  (God 
forgive  me !)  the  litanies  of  Hadgi-Stavroa 

One  Sunday,  when  John  Harris  was  dining 
with  us — it  was  a  short  time  after  his  adven¬ 
ture — I  broached  the  subject  of  Hadgi-Stavros 
to  our  good  (Tbristodulua  Our  host  had  been 
very  intimate  with  him  during  the  war  of  the 
Independence,  at  a  time  when  brigandage  wras 
less  questionable  than  at  present 
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He  drained  his  glass  of  Santorin  wine, 
stroked  his  gray  mustache,  and  commenced  a 
long  recital,  interrupted  by  a  few  sighs.  He 
informed  us  that  Hadgi-Stavros  was  the  son  of 
a  papas,  or  priest,  of  the  Isle  of  Tinoe,  God 
alone  knows  in  what  year  he  was  bom — the 
Greeks  of  the  good  old  times  do  not  know 
their  age  ;  the  registers  of  the  social  state  are 
an  invention  of  the  decadence.  His  father, 
who  destined  him  for  the  Church,  had  him 
taught  to  read.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Jerasalem,  and  added  to 
his  name  the  title  of  Hadgi,  signifying  pil¬ 
grim.  Hadgi-Stavros  was  taken  by  a  pirate 
when  returning  to  his  country.  The  conqueror 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  made  a  saiior  of  his 
prisoner.  It  was  thus  that  he  commenced  to 
war  against  the  Turkish  vessels,  and  against 
all  those  in  general  that  had  no  cannon  on 
board.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years’  service,  he 
grew  tired  of  working  for  others,  and  resolved 
to  set  up  for  himself.  He  had  neither  a  vessel 
nor  any  money  to  buy  one  ;  necessity  forced 
him  to  practice  piracy  on  the  land.  The  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  He  never 
exactly  knew  whether  he  were  brigand  or  in¬ 
surgent,  or  whether  he  commanded  partisans 
or  rubbers.  His  hatred  for  the  Turks  did  not 
blind  him  so  far  that  he  could  pass  by  a  Greek 
village  without  seeing  and  despoilin/it.  All 
money  was  good  to  him,  whether  it  came  fbom 
friends  or  foes,  from  simple  theft  or  glorious 
pillage.  So  wise  an  impartiality  rapidly  aug¬ 
mented  his  fortune.  The  shepherds  flocked  to 
his  standard  when  it  was  known  that  there  was 
mnch  to  be  gained  with  him ;  his  reputation 
made  him  an  army.  The  protective  powers  of 
the  insurrection  knew  of  his  exploits,  but  not 
of  his  savings  ;  at  that  time  every  thing  was 
viewed  on  the  favorable  side.  Lord  Byron 
dedicated  an  ode  to  him  ;  and  the  poets  and 
rhetoricians  of  Paris  compared  him  to  Epami- 
nondas,  or  the  honest  Aristides.  Standards 
were  embroidered  for  him  in  the  faubourg 
Saint  Germain,  and  subsidies  were  levied  for 
his  benefit  He  received  money  from  France ; 
he  also  received  it  from  England  and  Russia, 
and  I  would  not  be  willing  to  swear  that  he 
never  received  any  from  Turkey;  he  was  a 
true  Pallicarian !  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
found  himself  besieged,  with  the  other  chiefs, 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  lodged  at  the 
Propylea,  between  Margaritis  and  Lygandis, 
and  each  of  them  kept  his  treasure  in  the  head 


of  his  bed.  On  a  beautiful  Summer  evening, 
the  roof  fell  so  adroitly  that  it  crushed  all  ex¬ 
cept  Hadgi-Stavros,  who  was  smoking  his  nar¬ 
ghile  in  the  open  air.  He  collected  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  his  companions,  and  every  one  thought 
that  he  had  earned  it  honestly.  But  an  un¬ 
foreseen  misfortune  came  to  check  the  tide  of 
his  success ;  peace  was  declared.  Hadgi^tav- 
ros,  who  had  retired  to  the  country  with  his 
money,  witnessed  a  strange  spectacle.  The 
powers  which  had  set  Greece  at  liberty  ^ere 
attempting  to  found  a  kingdom.  Words  of 
evil  omen  hnmmed  about  the  rough  ears  of  the 
old  Pallicarian  ;  they  were  talking  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  army,  and  of  public  order.  He 
laughed  loudly  when  it  was  announced  to  him 
that  his  property  was  included  in  a  sub-pre¬ 
fecture.  But  when  the  fiscal  agent  presented 
himself  at  his  house  to  receive  the  year’s  taxes, 
he  grew  serious.  He  threw  the  fellow  out  of 
the  window,  but  not  without  relieving  him  of 
all  the  money  which  he  had  about  him.  Jus¬ 
tice  sought  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  again 
took  the  road  to  the  mountains.  Besides,  he 
had  grown  tired  of  his  home.  He  understood 
that  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  have  a 
roof,  but  only  on  condition  of  sleeping  outside. 

His  ancient  companions  in  arms  were  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  State 
had  given  them  lands  ;  they  cultivated  them 
grumblingly,  and  munched  the  bitter  bread  of 
labor.  As  soon  as  they  learned  that  their 
chief  was  embroiled  with  the  Government, 
they  sold  their  fields,  and  hastened  to  rejoin 
him.  For  his  part,  he  was  very  glad  to 
strengthen  his  power ;  he  had  the  qualities  of 
an  administrator. 

Peace  and  indolence  had  made  him  ill.  The 
air  of  the  mountains  invigorated  him  so  much 
that  in  1846  he  dreamed  of  marriage.  He  had 
certainly  passed  his  fiftieth  year ;  but  men  of 
his  temper  have  nothing  in  common  with  old 
age ;  even  death  looks  at  them  twice  before 
attacking  them.  He  espoused  a  rich  heiress 
from  one  of  the  best  families  of  Laconia,  and 
thns  became  the  ally  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  the  kingdom.  His  wife  followed 
him  everywhere,  gave  him  a  daughter,  took 
the  fever,  and  died.  He  brought  up  his  child 
himself,  with  almost  maternal  cares.  TVlien 
he  danced  the  little  one  upon  his  knee  his 
companions,  the  brigands,  said  to  him,  langh- 
ingly,  “  You  lack  nothing  but  milk.” 

Paternal  love  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his 
mind.  He  studied  the  science  of  money,  about 
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which  he  had  had  yerj  primitiye  ideas,  that 
he  might  amaae  a  royal  dowry  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Instead  of  hoarding  bis  coin  in  bis  coffers, 
he  placed  it  at  interest  He  learned  the 
crooks  and  tarns  of  speculation,  and  watched 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  in  Greece  and  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  even  pretended  that, 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  “  commandite,” 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  employing  brigand¬ 
age  in  slocks.  He  made  several  journeys  in 
Europe,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Marseillaise 
Greek,  who  served  him  as  interpreter.  During 
his  stay  in  England,  he  witnessed  an  election 
in  some  rotten  borough  in  Yorkshire;  and 
this  beautiful  spectacle  inspired  him  with  pro¬ 
found  reflections  concerning  a  constitutional 
government  and  its  proflts.  He  returned  with 
the  determination  to  take  advantage  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  make  them 
yield  him  a  revenue.  He  burned  a  goodly 
number  of  villages  for  the  service  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  he  destroyed  a  few  others  for  the 
interest  of  the  conservative  party.  When  a 
minister  was  to  be  overthrown,  one  had  only 
to  address  himself  to  him.  He  proved  by  ir¬ 
refutable  arguments  that  the  police  was  badly 
organized,  and  that  security  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  change  in  the  cabinet  But,  in 
return,  he  gave  rude  lessons  to  the  enemies  of 
the  law,  by  punishing  them  when  they  failed 
in  their  promises.  His  political  talents  made 
him  BO  well  known  that  all  parties  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  His  counsels  in  election  mat¬ 
ters  were  almost  always  followed ;  so  that, 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  representative 
government,  which  decrees  that  a  single  dep¬ 
uty  shall  express  the  will  of  many  men,  he 
wad  represented,  in  his  own  person,  by  thirty 
deputies.  An  intelligent  minister,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rhalettis,  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
man  who  meddled  so  often  with  the  springs 
of  the  Government,  would  end  by  deranging 
the  whole  machine.  He  undertook  to  bind 
his  hands  by  a  chain  of  gold,  aud  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Carvati,  between  Hymettus 
and  Pentelicus,  at  the  bouse  of  a  foreign  con¬ 
sul.  The  minister  and  the  brigand,  who  had 
long  known  each  other,  breakfasted  together 
like  old  friends.  At  dessert,  Rhalettis  offered 
him  a  full  and  entire  amnesty  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  a  brevet  of  general,  the  title  of 
senator,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  forest 
lands.  The  Pallicarian  hesitated  for  some 
time,  but  ended  by  answering  “No.  Per¬ 
haps  I  might  have  accepted  it  twenty  years 


ago,”  said  he,  “  but  now  I  am  too  old.  I  can¬ 
not,  at  my  age,  change  my  manner  of  life. 
The  dust  of  Athens  is  worth  nothing  to  me ;  I 
should  sleep  in  the  Senate ;  and  if  you  should 
give  me  soldiers  to  command,  I  should  be 
capable  of  discharging  my  pistols  at  their  uni¬ 
forms  through  the  force  of  habit.  Return, 
then,  to  your  affairs,  and  leave  me  to  attend 
to  mine.” 

Rhalettis  did  not  yet  own  himself  beaten. 
He  attempted  to  convince  the  brigand  of  the 
infamy  of  the  trade  he  was  practicing.  Hadgi- 
Stavros  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  good- 
natured  cordiality, 

“  My  friend,  on  the  day  when  we  wrrite 
down  our  sins,  which  of  us  two  will  have  the 
longer  list!” 

“  Think,  finally,”  added  the  minister,  “  that 
you  cannot  escape  your  destiny  T  Some  day 
or  other  you  will  die  a  violent  death.” 

“Allah  Kerim!”  answered  he  in  Turkish, 
“  neither  you  nor  I  have  read  the  stars.  But 

I  have,  at  least,  one  advantage ;  my  enemies 
wear  a  uniform,  and  I  know  them  from  afar 
off.  You  cannot  say  as  much  of  yours.  Adieu, 
brother!” 

Six  months  afterward  the  minister  was 
assassinated  by  his  political  enemies;  the 
brigand  still  lives. 

Ou^  host  did  not  recount  to  us  all  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  his  hero ;  the  day  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  it.  I  think  that  in  no  country 
have  the  rivals  of  Hadgi-Stavros  ever  done 
any  thing  more  artistic  than  was  the  capture 
of  the  Niduhr.  This  was  an  Austrian  steamer, 
which  the  Pallicarian  robbed  on  the  land,  at 

II  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Niebuhr  came 
from  Constantinople,  and  landed  its  passen¬ 
gers  and  cargo  at  Calamaki,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Four  vans  and 
two  omnibuses  were  employed  to  transport 
the  merchandise  and  pa.<^sengers  to  the  little 
port  of  Lontraki,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus,  where  another  steamboat  awaited 
them.  It  waited  a  long  time.  Hadgi-Stavros, 
in  broad  daylight,  on  a  good  road,^nd  in  a 
flat  and  even  country,  carried  off  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  baggage,  the  money  of  the  travelers, 
and  the  munitions  of  the  gendarmes  who  es¬ 
corted  the  convoy.  “  It  was  a  day’s  work  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs !”  said 
Christodulus  to  us,  with  a  tingfe  of  envy. 

Much  bad  been  said  about  the  cruelties  of 
Hadgi-Stavros.  His  friend,  Christodulus, 
proved  to  us  that  ho  did  not  do  evil  for  the 
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love  of  it.  He  was  a  sober  man,  who  was 
intoxicated  by  nothing,  not  even  by  blood. 
If  he  happened  to  warm  the  feet  of  a  rich 
countryman  a  little  too  much,  it  was  in  order 
to  know  where  the  churl  had  hidden  his  coin. 
In  general,  he  treated  those  prisoners  with 
gentleness  from  whom  he  expected  a  ransom. 
In  the  Summer  of  1854,  he  descended  one 
evening,  with  his  band,  to  the  house  of  a 
wholesale  merchant  of  the  Isle  of  Euboea,  M. 
Yoitdi.  He  found  the  family  assembled,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  old  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcis,  who  was  playing  at  cards  with  the 
master  of  the  house.  Hadgi-Stavros  offered 
to  play  with  the  magistrate  for  his  liberty ; 
he  lost,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  a  good 
grace.  He  carried  away  M.  Yoidi,  his  son, 
and  his  daughter ;  but  left  the  wife,  that  she 
might  collect  the  ransom.  On  the  day  of  the 
abduction,  the  merchant  had  the  gout,  his 
daughter  was  sick  with  the  fever,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  was  pale  and  dropsical.  They  returned 
two  months  afterward,  wholly  cured  by  the 
open  air,  exercise,  and  good  treatment  A 
whole  family  recovered  its  health  for  fifty 
thousand  francs  ;  was  this  paying  too  dear  T 
“  I  confess,”  added  Christodulus,  “  that  our 
friend  has  no  mercy  for  poor  payers.  When 
a  ransom  is  not  paid  at  maturity,  he  kills  his 
prisoners  with  commercial  exactness ;  it  is  his 
way  of  protesting  notes.  Whatever  may  be 
my  admiration  for  him,  and  the  friendship 
which  unites  our  two  families,  I  have  not  yet 
pardoned  him  the  murder  of  the  two  little 
girls  from  Mistra.  They  were  twins  of  four¬ 
teen,  as  beautiful  as  two  little  marble  statues, 
and  both  affianced  to  young  men  of  Leondari. 
They  resembled  each  other  so  closely  that, 
on  seeing  them  together,  one  rubbed  his  eyes, 
fancying  that  he  saw  double.  One  morning, 
they  went  to  sell  cocoons  to  the  silk  mill, 
bearing  a  large  pannier  between  them,  and 
tripping  lightly  over  the  road,  like  two  doves 
yoked  to  the  same  car.  Hadgi-Stavros  car¬ 
ried  them  off  into  the  mountains,  and  wrote  to 
their  mother  that  he  would  restore  them  for 
ten  thousand  francs,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  mother  v.as  a  widow  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  owner  of  fine  mulberry-trees, 
but  poor  in  ready  money,  as  we  all  are.  She 
obtained  a  loan  on  her  property,  which  is 
never  easy,  even  at  twenty  per  cent  interest. 
More  than  six  weeks  were  needed  to  collect 
the  sum.  When  she  had  at  last  obtained  it, 
she  put  it  on  a  mule,  and  set  out  on  foot  for 


the  camp  of  Hadgi-Stavros.  But  on  entering 
the  great  Umgada  of  the  Taygetus,  at  the  place 
where  seven  fountains  are  found  beneath  a 
plane-tree,  the  mule,  which  went  before, 
stopped  short,  and  refused  to  take  another 
step.  The  poor  mother  looked  forward,  and 
saw  her  little  girls  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  their  throats  cut  to  the  bene,  and  their 
beautiful  heads  almost  severed  from  their 
bodies.  She  too^  the  two  poor  creatures, 
placed  them  herself  on  the  mule,  and  brought 
them  back  to  Mistra.  She  could  not  weep; 
she  became  insane,  and  died.  I  know  that 
Hadgi-Stavros  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done ;  he  thought  that  the  widow  was  richer, 
and  that  she  was  unwilling  to  pay.  He  killed 
the  children  for  an  example.  It  is  certain  that 
since  that  time  his  outstanding  debts  have  al¬ 
ways  been  promptly  paid,  and  that  no  one  has 
dared  to  keep  him  waiting.” 

“  BruUa  earogna  P'  cried  Giacomo,  striking 
a  blow  on  the  table  that  shook  the  house  like 
an  earthquake.  “  If  I  ever  fall  in  hie  hands, 
I  will  give  him  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
blows  of  the  fist,  which  will  enable  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  business.” 

“  For  my  part,”  said  young  Lobster,  with 
his  tranquil  smile,  “  I  only  ask  to  meet  him 
within  fifty  paces  of  my  revolver.  And  you. 
Uncle  John  T” 

Harris  whistled  a  shrill  American  air  in  re¬ 
ply,  as  piercing  as  the  blade  of  a  stiletto. 

“  Can  I  believe  my  ears  7”  chimed  in  the 
flute-like  voice  of  the  gentie  M.  Merinay. 
“  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  in  an  age  like  ours  T  I  know  that 
the  Society  for  the  EleocUum  <f  the  Morale  of  Male- 
faetcre  has  not  yet  established  a  branch  in  this 
kingdom ;  but,  meanwhile,  have  you  no  gen¬ 
darmes  T” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Christodulus  ;  “  50 
officers,  152  brigadiers,  and  1,250  gendarmes, 
150  of  which  are  mounted.  It  is  the  best 
troop  in  the  kingdom — after  that  of  Hadgi- 
Stavros.” 

“  What  surprises  me,”  said  I,  in  my  turn, 
“  is  that  the  daughter  of  the  old  villain  should 
have  suffered  him  to  do  this.” 

“  She  is  not  with  him.” 

“  That  is  welL  Where  is  she  T” 

“  At  boarding-school.” 

“In  Athens?” 

“  Ton  ask  me  too  much ;  I  do  not  know 
all  the  particulars.  But  he  who  marries  her 
will  make  a  lucky  marriage.”  i 
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“  Yes,”  said  Harris ;  “  it  is  said,  also,  that 
the  daughter  of  Calcndt  is  not  a  bad  match.” 

“  Who  is  Calcraft  T” 

“  The  executioner  of  London.” 

At  this  word,  Dimitri,  Christodulns’  son, 
reddened  to  his  ears. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieim,”  said*  he  to  John  Har¬ 
ris,  “  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
executioner  and  a  brigand.  The  trade  of  exe¬ 
cutioner  is  infamous ;  the  profession  of  brig¬ 
and  is  honorable.  The  Government  is  obliged 
to  guard  the  executioner  of  Athens  at  Fort 
Palamede,  to  secure  him  from  assassination ; 
while  no  one  wishes  harm  to  Hadgi-Stavros, 
and  the  most  honest  men  in  the  kingdom  are 
proud  to  give  him  their  hand.” 

Harris  was  opening  his  mouth  to  replj, 
when  the  shop-bell  rung.  The  servant  ushered 
in  a  young  girl,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  dressed 
in  the  style  of  the  last  engraving  of  the  Jour- 
nai  dee  Modee.  Dimitri  rose,  saying  ; 

“  It  is  Photini  I” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  pastry-cook,  “  let 
us  speak  of  something  else,  if  you  please. 
The  stories  of  brigands  are  not  suited  to  the 
ears  of  young  girls.” 

Christodulns  presented  Photini  to  us,  as  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  the 
Colonel  Jean,  commander  of  the  garrison  at 
Naupblia.  She  was  therefore  called  Photini, 
daughter  of  John,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  in  which  there  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  any  family  names. 

The  young  Athenian  was  plain,  like  nine- 
tenths  of  the  girls  of  Athens.  She  had  beauti¬ 
ful  teeth  and  fine  hair  ;  but  that  was  all.  Her 
thick  form  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  a  Parisian 
corset.  Her  feet  must  have  been  suffering 
torture;  they  were  made  to  be  thrust  into 
Turkish  slippers  instead  of  being  laced  into 
Meyer’s  gaiters.  Her  face  had  so  little  of  the 
Greek  type  that  it  was  entirely  wanting  in 
profile.  It  was  flat,  as  if  a  careless  nurse  had 
heedlessly  seated  herself  on  the  face  of  the 
infant  A  full  dress  toilet  is  not  suited  to  all 
women  ;  it  gave  a  ridiculous  appearance  to 
poor  Photini.  Her  flowing  robe  and  full  crin¬ 
oline  displayed  the  awkwardness  of  her  person 
and  the  ungracefulness  of  her  movements. 
The  jewels  of  the  Palais  Royal  with  which 
she  was  studded,  seemed  so  many  exclamation 
points,  designed  to  point  out  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  her  body.  You  would  have  said  that 
a  short,  fat  servant  had  dressed  herself  up 
from  her  mistress’  wardrobe. 


None  of  us  were  surprised  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  simple  colonel  should  have  attired 
herself  so  richly  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  the 
house  of  a  pastry-cook.  We  were  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  country  to  know  that 
dress  is  the  most  incurable  wound  of  Greek 
society.  The  country  girls  pierce  silver  coin, 
string  it  together  in  the  form  of  a  casque,  and 
adorn  themselves  with  it  on  holidays.  They 
wear  their  dowry  on  their  head.  The  city 
girls  spend  theirs  at  the  shops,  and  wear  it 
over  the  whole  body. 

Photini  was  at  boarding-school  at  the  Fl^ 
airie.  ^is,  as  you  know,  is  an  institution  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  model  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or,  but  ruled  by  broader  and  more  tolerant 
laws.  They  not  only  educate  there  the 
daughters  of  soldiers,  but  sometimes,  also,  the 
heiresses  of  brigands. 

The  daughter  of  the  Colonel  Jean  knew  a 
little  French  and  English  ;  but  her  timidity 
prevented  her  from  ^lining  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  I  learned  afterward  that  her  family 
counted  on  us  to  perfect  her  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Her  father,  having  learned  that 
Christodulns  was  lodging  some  geqteel  and 
educated  Europeans,  had  entreated  the  pastry¬ 
cook  to  entertain  her  every  Sunday,  and  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  family.  This 
arrangement  seemed  to  please  Christodulns, 
and,  above  all,  his  son,  Dimitri.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  devoured  the  young  girl  with  his  eyes, 
but  without  being  noticed  by  her. 

We  had  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  the 
concert  together.  ’Tis  a  fine  spectacle  which 
the  Athenians  eqjoy  eveiy  Sunday.  The 
whole  populace  repair,  in  holiday  attire,  to  a 
large,  dusty  field,  to  hear  waltzes  and  polkas 
played  by  the  musicians  of  the  regiment.  The 
poor  go  on  foot,  the  rich  in  carriages,  and  the 
exquisites  on  horseback.  The  court  would  not 
miss  it  for  an  empire.  After  the  last  quad¬ 
rille,  each  one  returns  to  his  home  with  a 
dusty  coat  and  a  satisfied  heart,  saying :  “  We 
have  had  a  good  time.” 

It  is  certain  that  Photini  reckoned  on  show¬ 
ing  herself  at  the  concert,  and  her  admirer, 
Dimitri,  would  not  have  b^n  sorry  to  appear 
there  with  her,  for  he  was  wearing  a  new  coai 
which  he  had  bought  ready  made,  at  the  store 
of  La  Belle  Jardiniere.  Unfortunately,  the 
rain  began  to  fall  so  fast  that  we  were  forced 
to  remain  at  home.  To  kill  the  time,  Maroula 
proposed  to  us  to  play  at  bonbons,  a  fashion¬ 
able  amusement  among  the  middle  clasma 
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She  took  a  jar  from  the  store  and  distributed 
to  each  of  us  a  handful  of  home-made  com¬ 
fits,  of  clove,  anise-seed,  allspice,  and  chicory. 
She  then  gave  us  some  cards,  and  the  first  one 
who  succeeded  in  stocking  nine  of  the  same 
color,  was  to  receive  three  sugar-plums  from 
each  of  his  adversaries.  The  Maltese,  Gia¬ 
como,  testified,  by  his  close  attention,  that  the 
gain  was  not  indifferent  to  him.  Chance  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favor ;  he  made  a  fortune ;  and 
we  saw  him  swallow  seven  or  eight  handfuls 
of  the  bonbons  which  had  been  circulating  in 
the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

I,  who  took  less  interest  in  the  play,  con¬ 
centrated  my  attention  on  a  curious  phenom¬ 
enon  which  was  taking  place  at  piy  right. 
While  the  glances  of  the  young  Athenian 
were,  one  Jt)y  one,  repelled  by  the  indifference 
of  Photini,  Harris,  who  did  not  look  at  her, 
attracted  hers  to  him  by  an  invisible  power. 
He  held  his  cards  with  an  abstracted  air, 
yawned  from  time  to  time  with  American  ease, 
or  whistled  “  Yankee  Doodle  ”  without  respect 
for  the  company.  I  think  that  the  story  of 
Christodulus  had  excited  him,  and  that  his 
thoughts  were  wandering  in  the  mountain  in 
pursuit  of  Hadgi-Stavros  I  In  any  case,  if  he 
was  thinking  of  any  thing,  it  certainly  was 
not  of  love.  Perhaps  the  young  girl  was  not 
thinking  of  it  either,  for  the  Greek  women 
have  a  good  pavement  of  Indifference  at  the 
bottom  of  their  heart.  However,  she  gazed 
nt  my  friend  John  as  a  skylark  gazes  at  a 
mirror.  She  was  not  acquainted  with  him ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  his  character,  his  name, 
his  country,  or  his  fortune.  She  had  not  heard 
him  converse,  and  even  if  she  had  heard  him, 
she  was  not  capable  of  judging  whether  he 
had  intellect.  She  saw  that  he  was  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  that  was  enough.  The  Greeks  of 
ancient  times  admired  beauty  ;  it  was  the 
only  one  of  their  gods  that  never  had  atheists. 


The  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  despite  the 
decline,  can  still  distinguish  an  Apoll5  from 
an  ape.  A  little  song  may  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Fauriel,  which  begins  thus : 

“  Young  men,  do  you  wish  to  know ;  young 
girls,  do  you  wish  to  learn  how  love  enters  in 
usT  It  enters  by  the  eyes;  from  the  eyes  it 
descends  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  heart  it 
takes  root.”  » 

Decidedly,  Photini  knew  the  song,  for  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide,  so  that  love  might  en¬ 
ter  without  stooping. 

The  rain  did  not  tire  of  falling,  nor  Dimitri 
of  glancing  at  the  young  girl,  nor  the  young 
girl  of  gazing  at  Harris,  nor  Giacomo  of 
crunching  bonbons,  nor  M.  Merinay  of  relating 
a  chapter  of  ancient  history  to  the  young 
Lobster,  who  did  listen  to  it.  At  8  o’clock, 
Maroula  laid  the  cloth  for  supper.  Photini 
was  placed  between  Dimitri  and  me.  She 
talked  little  and  ate  nothing.  At  dessert, 
when  the  servant  spoke  of  escorting  her  home, 
she  made  a  visible  effort  and  whispered  in 
my  ear — 

“  Is  Mr.  Harris  married  ?” 

I  took  pleasure  in  embarrassing  her  a  little, 
and  replied : 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle,  he  has  espoused  the 
widow  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.” 

“  Is  it  possible  1  How  old  is  she  T” 

“  She  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  as  eternal.” 

“  Do  not  jest  with  me ;  I  am  but  a  simple 
girl,  and  do  not  understand  your  European 
pleasantries.” 

“  In  other  words.  Mademoiselle,  he  has  es- 
ponsed  the  sea ;  it  is  he  who  commands  the 
American  guard-ship,  the  Fancy.” 

She  thanked  me  with  such  a  beaming  look 
of  joy  that  her  plainness  was  eclipsed,  and 
that  I  thought  her  beautiful  for  a  second  at 
least 

[To  be  eontiooed.] 
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THE  YEAR'S  RECKONING. 


SOME  few  months  ago,  an  ancient  gentle¬ 
man,  who  sometimes  rouses  himself  from 
the  somnolence  resulting  from  his‘ great  age, 
measured  by  thousands  of  years,  determined 
to  call  his  servants  to  account,  that  he  might 
know  how  far  each  had  followed  his  ii\juno- 


tions  since 'fitst  reckoning  day.  This  piece  of 
antiquity  has  been  known  by  many  different 
names.  The  most  remote  that  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  was  Chronos,  the  next,  Tempus  ; 
but  he  is  better  known  among  us  as  old  Father 
Time.  His  physiognomy  is  as  variable  as  his 
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cognomen.  In  all  that  part  of  the  world 
where  he  was  born,  he  moves  so  slowly,  and 
seems  to  accomplish  so  little,  he  may  some 
times  be  thought  to  go  backward,  or  at  least 
to  stand  still ;  but  on  our  side  of  the  waters 
(for  he  compasses  sea  and  land),  he  appears  a 
vigorous  youth,  just  starting  into  manhood, 
with  dyed  head  and  rouged  face,  hurrying 
along  BO  i^ecklcssly  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  His  temperament  is  testy,  and  va¬ 
riable  as  his  features.  In  one  place,  he  is  all 
smiles ;  in  another,  rude  and  violent ;  and, 
like  Mr.  Jarndice,  he  feels  the  east  wind  sen¬ 
sibly  ;  but  when  the  south  winds  blow,  he  is 
as  pleasant  as  a  Summer’s  day. 

Now,  the  domesties  that  this  uncertain  mas¬ 
ter  summoned  are  twelve ;  and  each,  like  him, 
had  borne  different  names.  It  was  plain,  from 
their  dress  and  appearance,  that  six  were  male 
and  four  female,  while  it  was  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex  of  the  other  two.  Those  two 
sometimes  affected  the  costume  and  manners 
of  their  brothers,  and  sometimes  of  their  sis¬ 
ters  ;  and  mankind  do  not  yet  know  with 
which  to  class  them.  Our  names  for  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  seniority,  arc  :  Januarius,  Febru- 
ariuB,  Martius,  Aprilis,  Maia,  Juno,  Julia,  Au¬ 
gusta,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December.  Of  these,  the  fourth  and  ninth 
have  succeeded  in  concealing  their  sex.  We 
have  thus  a  whole  family  of  Month*,  as  we 
have  known  of  Moone ;  and  the  first  may  be 
designated  Martiu*  Month  or  JuUa  Month,  as  we 
have  Mr.  John  Moon  or  Mrs.  Mary  Moon.  The 
members  of  this  numerous  family  are  nearly 
of  the  same  stature,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second,  who  is  two  or  three  inches  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  has  the  remarkable  fac¬ 
ulty  of  making  himself,  periodically,  one  inch 
higher  than  his  true  length,  but  soon  con¬ 
tracts  again. 

When  the  first-born  was  required  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  during  the  thirty- 
one  days  that  he  was  permitted  to  sojourn 
With  men,  “  Sir,”  said  Januarius,  “  you  know 
I  am  of  a  cold-blooded  nature,  and  have  little 
animal  heat  ;  and,  like  the  tiny  snow-birds 
that  always  bear  me  company,  I  best  fulfill 
my  destiny  and  my  task  when  I  feel  least 
warmth.  When  about  earth’s  middle  zone,  I 
played  somewhat  gentle  with  men’s  feelings ; 
but  when  I  got  farther  north  or  south,  I  vent¬ 
ed  my  spleen  to  my  heart’s  content  Ofttimes 
I  plucked  my  geese,  and  showered  down  the 
feathers  until,  where  the  officious  sun  could 
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not  bury  them,  they  lay  many  feet  deep. 
Then,  I  opened  my  temple  where  I  keep  the 
winds,  away  off  toward  McKenzie’s  River,  and 
drove  them,  howling  and  shrieking,  over  the 
waste.  I  made  the  winds  snatq^  up  the  feath¬ 
ers,  and  pitch  them  in  men’s  faces,  and  stow 
them  away  in  lanes  and  streets;  and  I  es¬ 
pecially  delighted  to  pile  them  up  in  sheltered 
nooks  and  cuttings  of  railroads  as  fast  as  they 
were  removed.  I  sealed  up  the  rivers  and 
brooks  with  coverings  of  stone ;  and  if  any 
one  broke  the  stone,  I  was  sure  to  replace  it 
by  next  morning.  I  forced  my  way  into  par¬ 
lors  and  chambers,  unless  kept  out  by  fire  ; 
for  nothing  else  stops  me.  I  endeavored  to 
extend  my  operations  away  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  the  sun  annoyed  me  so  a  few 
hundred  miles  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  feathers  and 
winds  behind,  and  assume  more  gentle  de¬ 
meanor.  I  bit  men’s  toes  and  fingers,  and 
shook  them  well ;  and,  if  I  had  one  in  my 
grasp  long  enough,  was  sure  to  have  the  doc¬ 
tor  called  in,  and  often  the  undertaker.  As 
the  end  of  my  service  approached,  I  often  be¬ 
came  weak  and  drowsy  ;  and  readily  gave 
place  to  my  next  brother.”'’  He  concluded  by 
saying  be  thought  it  probable  St.  Januarius 
was  called  after  him,  because  his  blood  con¬ 
tinued  congealed  until  the  annual  priestly 
miracle  thawed  it 

Little  Februarius  was  next  called  up.  He 
said  it  could  not  be  expected  he  should  exert 
the  continuous  energy  or  activity  of  his  elder 
brother.  The  geese  belonged,  in  part,  to  him  ; 
but  they  had  been  picked  so  bare,  he  could 
not  get  many  feathers  to  toss  at  the  earth. 
He.  too,  had  a  key  to  the  temple  of  the  winds, 
and  often  drove  them  over  farms  and  cities, 
prairie  and  forest,  and  made  men’s  bodies 
shiver  and  their  teeth  chatter.  Sometimes  ho 
became  exhausted,  and  then  the  sun  would 
shine  out,  and  the  south  wind  steal  along,  so 
that  men  began  to  think  he  was  nearly  dead ; 
but  in  a  day  or  two  he  revived,  and  then  he 
gathered  up  his  winds  and  feathers,  and  soon 
put  to  flight  the  intruders.  He,  also,  turned 
the  waters  into  stone ;  but  could  not  make 
them  as  bard  and  thick  as  his  brother  did. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  service,  he  was  so  fee¬ 
ble  be  was  glad  to  give  way  to  his  big  brother 
Mariiut. 

Bullying,  braggart  Martiui  next  appeared, 
with  his  cheeks  puffed  out,  and  a  sneer  on  his 
face,  as  if  he  didn’t  care  a  fig  for  master  or 
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man.  He  swaggered  up,  and  said  his  brothers 
knew  nothing  about  blowing  the  winds.  He 
bad  them  ready  stowed  away  in  cares  and 
hollows  everywhere,  and  had  only  to  fetch  a 
long  breath  to  set  them  in  headlong  motion. 
He  could  hardly  exist  without  a  copious  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  air,  for  his  longs  inhaled  and  ex¬ 
haled  enormously.  Sometimes  he  caught  stray 
geese  and  picked  away  vigorously  ;  but  he 
soon  got  tired  of  the  sport,  and  then,  being 
fickle  and  fitful,  he  would  fall  to  weeping,  may 
be  for  a  whole  day  ;  but  was  sure,  in  the  end, 
to  bellow  more  savagely  than  before.  If  he 
got  into  a  snooze,  the  gentle  zephyrs  would 
approach  and  try  to  soothe  him  ;  but  he 
would  start  up,  with  a  dark  cloud  on  his  face, 
and  roll  them  heels  over  head.  ’Twas  his 
pastime  to  knock  off  men’s  hats  and  kick 
them  along ;  and  he  whipped  and  whirled  the 
ladies’ about  them  in  the  most  provoking 
manner.  In  short,  he  was  by  nature  a  restless, 
roistering  vagrant ;  and,  like  the  miller,  he 
cared  for  nobody,  no  not  he,  for  nobody 
cared  for  him ;  and  mankind  were  glad  to  be 
rid  of  him.  Here  the  old  gentleman  testily 
remarked,  ’twas,  no  doubt,  in  reference  to 
this  fellow’s  wild  career,  that  men  adopted 
the  adage,  “  mad  as  a  march  hare.” 

Epicene  Aprils  came  smiling  through  tears. 
He  said  (for  no  one  will  be  a  woman  who  can 
be  a  man),  though  he  sometimes  wrapped 
himself  in  a  shawl  and  assumed  woman’s  soft 
voice,  he  was  as  apt  to  be  cross  as  gentle. 
He  was  subject  to  hysteria,  was  of  sad  tem¬ 
perament,  and  much  given  to  crying.  If  per¬ 
mitted,  he  wept  silently  and  soothingly  to 
himself  and  to  man ;  but  sometimes  the  winds 
that  got  away  from  his  elder  brothers  came 
rushing  by  and  convulsed  him  with  rage.  If 
left  to  himself,  he  warmed  the  earth  and  so¬ 
licited  the  buds  and  grass  to  come  forth ;  but 
he  bad  a  subtle  enemy,  one  Mr.  Frost,  who 
roamed  about  a  good  deal  o’nights,  and  often 
cut  down  every  green  thing  he  could  lay 
hands  on.  In  his  time  the  birds  began  to  b^ 
heard  again ;  and  he  brought  back  from  the 
far  South  the  wild  geese  and  other  emigrants, 
which  always  greeted  him  joyfully.  He  was 
the  friend  of  man,  and  invited  him  to  shake 
off  the  Winter’s  torpor,  and  prepare  for  the 
more  pleasant  company  of  his  sisters.  His 
principal  purpose  was  to  get  things  in  order 
for  them. 

Blushing,  blooming  Maia  came  softly  for¬ 
ward,  looking  so  lovely  that  she  was  welcomed 


even  by  the  stem  old  task-master.  She  made 
a  graceful  salutation,  and  said  her  time  was 
much  occupied  in  various  duties.  She  had  to 
nurse  and  warm  every  fiower  of  the  field; 
those  that  best  repaid  her  care,  and  kissed  her 
warm  cheek,  she  carefully  nurtured.  Those 
more  difficult  to  raise  from  their  long  sleep 
she  aroused  and  clothed  in  their  morning 
robes,  and  then  relinquished  to  her  sistera 
She  brought  sunshine  and  showers  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  dried  and  mollified 
the  air,  and  made  it  impart  health  to  the  old 
and  vigor  to  the  young.  She  gave  a  richer 
tint  to  the  maiden’s  bloom,  and  hope  and  fer¬ 
vor  to  youth.  She  sent  the  husbandman  to 
his  hopeful  labor,  and  made  the  teeming  earth 
give  promise  of  reward  to  his  diligence.  She 
suggested  to  man,  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  to  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  the  law  of 
their  being;  and  each  whispered  to  his  be¬ 
loved,  “  Lo,  the  Winter  is  passed ;  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away.”  But  occasionally,  Mr.  Frost, 
who' was  become  her  enemy  because  she  ab¬ 
horred  his  addresses,  would  attack  her  pro¬ 
teges,  the  flowers,  and  buds,  iind  put  them  to 
death.  She  concluded  by  vindicating  her 
character  from  the  aspersions  of  old  Chaucer 
and  his  imitators,  saying  she  strove  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  all,  profuse  in  her  gifts  and 
benefits ;  but  she  defied  any  one  to  say  she 
had  gone  beyond  the  strict  line  of  her  duty. 
She  charged  a  famous  old  Virginia  editor 
with  keeping  up  these  slanders,  by  habitual 
reference  to  an  old  saw  about  Winter  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  lap  of  Spring. 

Queenly  Juno,  worthy  of  being  called  the 
consort  of  deity,  appeared  in  dazzling  array, 
extorting  praise  from  all.  She  said  her  office 
was  one  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  She 
reared  the  grapes  and  flowers,  roused  Mother 
Earth  and  solicited  her  cooperation.  She 
painted  the  lily  and  added  a  perfume  to  the 
violets ;  clothed  all  Nature  in  beauty ;  mixed 
white  and  red,  scarlet  and  purple,  in  rich  and 
inimitable  variety.  Under  her  plastic  hand 
the  rose  and  the  jessamine  gave  forth  their 
frag^’ance ;  the  heart’s-ease  and  peony  un¬ 
folded  their  gorgeous  array,  while  the  trees 
of  our  glorious  Western  forests  lifted  up  their 
hands  in  grateful  thanks  for  a  matchless  gar¬ 
niture  of  green.  Nor,  wUle  thus  earefol  of 
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the  beantiful,  did  ehe  forget  her  higher  duty. 
She  tempered  the  wind  to  the  tender  fruit ; 
i^ve  them  warm  sunshine  and  stimulating 
showers ;  increased  the  light  and  lessened  the 
darkness,  to  aid  their  development ;  and  re¬ 
warded  the  gardener’s  toil  with  baskets  of 
luscious  strawberries,  cherries,  and  other  early 
fruits.  She  helped  to  form  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear — after  that,  the  full  corn  in  the 
nar;  and,  although  her  term  expired  before 
••very  thing  was  matured,  she  relinquished  it 
to  her  sisters  in  so  good  condition  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  say  she  had  well  ful¬ 
filled  her  task.  She  was  sorry  to  add,  that, 
in  spite  of  her  vigilance,  the  caterpillar,  the 
tiy,  and  the  canker-worm  would  appear  in 
some  places  in  such  swarms  as  to  commit 
dreadful  havoc.  The  master  here  smiled  com¬ 
placently,  and  acknowledged  she  was  a  most 
iiccomplishcd  and  indispensable  handmaid. 

Julia  and  Augusta  said  they  worked  har¬ 
moniously  together,  and  their  cooperation 
was  necessary  toward  the  perfection  of  grains 
i-.nd  fruits.  Each  brought  the  sun’s  rays  to 
earth  with  irresistible  force,  to  accelerate 
laggard  vegetation,  and  insure  faithfulness 
l)efore  their  younger  brothers  cut  them  down. 
Ily  their  aid  the  golden  cereals  were  matured, 
and  gathered  by  the  reaper,  and  secured  in 
Iwms.  They  attended  the  busy  housewife  in 
her  dairy,  and  enabled  her  to  lay  in  her  unc¬ 
tuous  stores.  They  supplied  milk  and  honey, 
and  fed  man  with  generous  food.  But,  some¬ 
times,  commanded  by  a  higher  law,  they  visited 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil  with  a  terrible 
requital.  They  dissipated  the  clouds  and 
dried  up  the  vapors,  until  the  heavens  were 
brass  and  the  earth  iron.  Or  they  collected 
the  subtle  electricity  along  invisible  aerial 
wires ;  gathered  up  gases,  and  formed  storms, 
driving  against  the  refractory  and  desiroy- 
ing  every  thing  as  with  an  Egyptian  plague. 
But  this  was  to  them,  when  jointly  employed, 
a  strange  and  reluctant  work.  They  said, 
when  they  were  perfectly  agreed,  they  afforded 
every  thing  ample  time  and  means  to  bring 
forth  fruit  to  perfection  ;  but  sometimes  they 
quarreled  (as  the  most  loving  sisters  will), 
and  then  one  was  sure,  in  spite,  to  thwart 
the  other.  Julia  would  get  up  a  tornado,  and 
destroy  what  Augusta  desired  to  nourish  ;  or, 
Augusta  would  dry  up  the  earth  and  wither 
what  Julia  had  been  nursing.  Indeed,  they 
were  very  apt  to  fall  out  before  their  work 
was  done ;  but  they  destroyed  only  what  was 


within  reach,  so  that  the  injury  was  local, 
while  their  benefits  were  universal.  When 
they  concluded,  the  old  gentleman  muttered 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  women  to 
live  together  in  peace.. 

Bisexual  September  (though  more  a  man 
than  a  woman),  presented  himself  in  sickly  hue 
and  rueful  visage.  He  said  the  decay  of  the 
vegetation  evoked  by  his  busy  sisters  began 
about  the  time  his  labors  were  required  ;  and 
miasma  so  poisoned  the  air,  he  was  often 
shaken  by  ague  or  consumed  with  fever,  and 
his  liver  became  so  diseased  he  could  hardly 
drag  along.  His  business  was  chiefly  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  and  plants  for  their  Winter’s  rest. 
He  stopped  the  flow  of  sap,  and  stowed  it 
snugly  away  in  the  earth ;  took  from  the 
leaves  their  green  tint,  and  painted  them  in 
every  possible  combination  of  color.  He 
brought  to  maturity  sundry  fruits  and  grains 
not  within  his  sister’s  time,  equalized  day  and 
night,  took  from  the  sun’s  beams  their  grate¬ 
ful  warmth,  and  brought  chilly  nights  and 
heavy  dews — admonishing  man  that  his  time 
for  labor  would  soon  cease.  He  was  at  times 
interrupted  by  terrible  equinoctial  gales  that 
were  falsely  charged  to  him — he  not  having 
such  control  over  the  elements  as  his  active 
brothers  and  sisters.  If  he  claimed  any  merit, 
it  was  for  doing  as  little  injury  as  possible ; 
for  his  temperament  was,  perhaps,  more  uni¬ 
form  than  that  of  any  of  the  family,  so  that 
he  seldom  got  into  a  passion.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that,  though  people  in  the  country 
were  iamiliar  with  every  member  of  their 
household,  in  the  cities  they  hardly  knew  one 
from  another,  save  himself ;  and  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  this  unfriendly  recognition  to  their 
fears  lest  he  should  introduce ‘yellow  fever, 
or  some  other  epidemic. 

October  presented  himself,  smart  and  act¬ 
ive  ;  but  ’twas  plain  his  nether  limbs  were 
short  and  contracted.  He  said  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work.  He  helped  the  planter  to 
secure  his  crop  ;  the  farmer  to  thrash  the  grain 
of  one  year,  and  to  sow  for  the  next ;  the  hus¬ 
bandman  to  gather  up  his  stores,  and  provide 
shelter  Tor  his  cattle  and  fuel  for  himself 
against  impending  Winter.  He  proved  him¬ 
self  a  skillful  physician  and  nurse  j  and,  by  his 
care,  the  sick  generally  regained  health.  He 
purified  the  foul  air  of  cities,  so  that  infection 
ceased.  He  also  gathered  the  migratory 
birds,  and  conducted  them  unerringly  to  more 
genial  skies ;  called  youth  again  to  their  va- 
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rlouB  Beats  of  learning,  and  helped  them  to 
begin  afresh.  He  had,  too,  to  dry  np  the 
Btems  and  seed  yessels  of  plants,  and  prepare 
and  scatter  the  seed  for  the  next  season.  In 
a  word,  he  was  planter,  fanner,  doctor,  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Jack  of  all  trades ;  and,  contrary 
to  custom,  was  pretty  good  at  all.  He  some¬ 
times  got  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Frost,  to  help  him 
finish  his  task  in  time  ;  and,  when  ’twas  ended, 
he  left  little  for  his  next  brother  to  do. 

"November  complained  that  October  had  an¬ 
ticipated  him,  so  that  but  little  labor  was 
required  at  his  hands ;  so  sometimes  he  took 
to  politics,  and  about  once  in  four  years  he  set 
people  by  the  ears.  He  persuaded  one  side 
that  Mr.  B.  was  infallible,  and  Mr.  F.  so  low 
none  should  do  him  reverence ;  and  the  other 
side,  that  Mr.  F.  must  save  them,  or  Mr.  B. 
would  ruin  the  nation.  And  as  they  could  not 
adopt  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and  divide 
the  coveted  prize  between  the  claimants,  it 
was  happily  determined  that  the  collected  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  majority,  on  any  side,  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  royal  Jew,  and  must  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  the  salutary  fiction  restores  peace 
for  a  season.  He  continued :  he  cleaned  up 
the  sleigh-bells,  and  perfected  their  jingle ; 
stewed  oysters,  and  got  up  clam-bakes ;  made 
quilting  parties,  and  persimmon  beer,  and  crab 
cider ;  began  to  frequent  balls  and  routs ; 
helped  reckless  youths  to  waste  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  nights  in  idleness  and  dissipation  ;  flogged 
unruly  urchins  that  played  truant,  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  studious  or  ambitious  to  pore  over 
the  midnight  lamp.  He  gave  a  helping  hand 
to  fun,  or  labor,  or  that  false  ideal  of  happi¬ 
ness,  oUum  cum  digrtUale,  according  to  the  whim 
of  those  he  happened  to  be  with.  In  short,  it 
might  be  said  he  had  no  fixed  purpose  to  carry 
out ;  but  was  a  kind  of  servant  of  all  work. 


December  closed  the  investigation,  saying 
he,  being  the  youngest,  had  been  relieved  of 
nearly  all  his  labors.  He  did  little  else  in 
that  line  than  look  after  domestic  animals, 
and  keep  the  fires  bright  Like  most  young 
people,  he  liked  eqjoyment,  and  was  not  fas¬ 
tidious  in  his  tastes ;  and  contributed  what  he 
could  to  others’  pleasure.  He  got  up  shows 
and  gatherings  in  the  cities  for  the  idle ;  lec¬ 
tures  and  lyceums  for  the  thoughtfuL  When 
the  earth  was  bathed  in  white,  he  brought  out 
the  sleighs,  and  made  the  keen  air  vocal  with 
merriment  Above  all,  he  made  Christmas  a 
season  of  special  enjoyment.  Then  the  hum¬ 
ble  son  of  Africa  twanged  his  baqjo,  and  for¬ 
got  his  degradation;  childhood  anticipated 
the  morning  in  eager  quest  of  the  bonbons 
Santa  Claus  had  unaccountably  brought  down 
the  chimney  ;  boys  popped  their  squibs,  and 
thought  not  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  youths  and 
maidens  put  on  their  bravery,  and  wished 
each  other  a  merry  season ;  in  every  house  the 
yule  log  blazed  in  hospitable  welcome while 
the  mature  and  aged  looked  back  in  grateful 
reverence  to  Him  whose  advent  they  that  day 
celebrated,  and  joined  in  fervent  praise  for 
His  promise  of  another  life.  Thus  he  might 
say  he  aflbrded  a  season  of  more  universal 
enjoyment  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
thus  their  successive  labors  were  suitably 
ended  in  charity  and  love. 

The  chronological  old  gentleman  bad  by 
this  time  become  weary,  and  was  about  to  put 
off  his  old  garments,  and  try  on  a  new  suit 
So  he  dismissed  the  patriarchal  family,  re¬ 
marking  that  each  had  followed  general  in¬ 
structions  ;  but  that  some  of  the  brothers  had 
shown  too  harsh  a  nature,  while  the  sisters 
had  performed  their  parts  with  characteristic 
feminine  tact  and  gentleness. 


THE  POWER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESS. 


The  intrinsic  value  and  cheapness  of  printed 
matter  governs  its  circulation,  and  upon 
this  depends  the  power  of  the  press. 

The  only  other  ordinary  mode  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  oral — of  necessity  practiced  by  the 
ancients,  but  now  almost  obsolete — in  order 
to  be  at  all  accessible  to  the  majority,  must 
be  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  classes,  and  car¬ 


ries  with  it  great  disadvantages.  The  ear, 
however  much,  by  the  modern  system,  it  may 
have  suffered  from  the  want  of  cultivation,  is 
no  doubt  naturally  inferior  to  the  eye  as  a 
medium  of  instruction.  The  appointed  times 
at  which  lectures  must  be  delivered  obliges 
other  business  to  be  arranged  with  reference 
to  them ;  while  reading  can  be  arranged  with 
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reference  to  other  business,  and  made  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  nooks  of  an  industrious  man’s  life, 
saving  time  and,  therefore,  money.  The  at¬ 
tention  is  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  numerous 
occurrences  incident  to  all  assemblies.  The 
lecturer  can  seldom  be  interrupted  by  inqui¬ 
ries  from  any  of  bis  audience  if  a  sentence 
happens  to  be  imperfectly  understood,  thus 
often  breaking  the  thread  of  an  argument, 
and  rendering  the  sequel  useless ;  and  the 
failing  to  bear  some  word  may  mar  or  entirely 
destroy  the  sense;  while  in  reading,  a  sen¬ 
tence,  at  first  not  thoroughly  comprehended, 
may  be  read  again,  the  meaning  poudered  on 
while  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  or  authori¬ 
ties  and  helps  consulted  for  its  elucidation. 

But  the  most  important  considerations  of 
all,  in  the  circulation  of  books  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  are  the  rapidity  and  consequent  cheap¬ 
ness  of  their  manufacture,  which  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  poverty  itself.  This  is  the 
glory  of  modern  times — the  immense  labor 
and  expense  attending,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  making  of  books  so  far  out¬ 
weighing  the  intrinsic  advantages  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  belong  to  them,  that  lectures  were 
necessarily  the  only  resort  of  even  the  wealth¬ 
iest  for  gaining  information. 

The  printing-press  is  an  indefatigable  myri- 
ad-tongued  orator,  whose  ten  thousand  voices, 
with  their  countless,  undying  echoes,  encom¬ 
pass  the  earth ;  whose  information  comprises 
all  that  is  left  us  of  the  past,  and  known  at 
the  present ;  whose  intellect  combines  all  the 
talent  of  men  of  thought  that  have  been  and 
now  arc ;  in  whose  bosom  beats  the  mighty 
heart  of  humanity ;  whose  eloquence  is  as 
irresistible  as  mind  to  matter ;  and  whose  eyes, 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  illumine  the  world, 
and  dispel  mental  and  moral  darkness,  as  the 
noonday  sun  the  sable,  night. 

The  press  speaks,  and  royalty  pales,  thrones 
tremble,  revolutions  exult,  peace  rejoices,  sci¬ 
ence  smiles,  superstition  blushes,  rumor  dies, 
and  Moloch  fanaticism  retreats  to  the  jungly 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Power  may  he  a  great  evil  as  well  as  a  great 
blessing ;  it  may  destroy  or  build  up — per¬ 
vert  or  correct — lead  into  darkn^,  which 
ruins,  or  into  light,  which  guides  to  truth, 
happiness,  and  virtue.  “  Knowledge  is  pow¬ 
er  so  are  ignorance,  error,  and  rumor. 

The  press  has  become  the  safeguard  of  ty¬ 
rants  and  despotisms,  as  well  as  the  guardian 
of  liberty  and  free  institutions.  Usurpers  ap¬ 


preciate  its  value,  and  make  abundant  use  of 
it,  taking  care  to  keep  it  under  their  own 
control,  and  to  render  its  powerful  agencies 
subservient  to  their  own  purposes.  Even  then, 
as  in  France,  its  influence  may  be,  upon  the 
whole,  salutary,  especially  in  every  thing  but 
politics,  and  perhaps  even  in  them.  Restraints 
of  a  particular  kind  imposed  upon  it,  more 
or  lees  modify  its  beneficial  results. 

A  perfectly  free  press  is  a  powerful  engine 
for  good— being  the  certain  and  speedy  de¬ 
stroyer  of  mischievous  rumor,  and  rendering 
the  dissemination  of  truth  more  probable,  as 
the  printed  page  is  constant  and  unimpeacha¬ 
ble  evidence  of  what  the  author  has  at  any 
time  uttered ;  and  all,  therefore,  regardful  of 
their  own  fume  and  character,  and  consistency 
as  men,  will  be  more  apt  to  express  their  real 
sentiments — truth  alone,  as  every  one  knows, 
favoring  consistency,  which  even  tyrants  dare 
not  despise. 

Periodicals  form  a  very  important  branch 
of  literature.  They  arc  mainly  religious  and 
political,  and  consequently  of  a  controversial 
and  combative  nature. 

The  press  controls  our  politics.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  families  in  the  United  States  arc 
without  a  political  newspaper  of  some  sort ; 
and  this  regulates  their  political  opinions. 
Stump  orators  may  control  many  votes,  but 
the  newspaper  is  generally  the  fountain  from 
which  fill  their  knowledge  flows.  Men  com¬ 
monly  attend  political  meetings  merely  for 
the  sake  of  amusement,  the  display  of  party 
strength,  or  for  other  purposes ;  seldom  are 
their  opinions  changed  by  what  is  heard  from 
the  stump.  The  newspaper  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  reading,  gradually,  silently,  but 
surely  works  its  way  into  their  ideas  and  con¬ 
victions  ;  they  become  possessed  of  prejudices 
perhaps  previously  inculcated,  in  a  cunning 
manner,  by  a  designing  dnd  skillful  editor ; 
the  way  is  carefully  prepared  long  before 
there  is  any  necessity  to  travel  it,  so  grad¬ 
ually  and  artfully  sometimes  as  to  defy  de¬ 
tection.  The  stump  orator  is  not  without  in¬ 
fluence  purely  as  an  orator,  but  his  chief 
power  is  derived  from  the  press  and  exerted 
through  it ;  his  speeches  are  published,  circu¬ 
lated  and  read,  mostly  by  bis  own  party.  It 
is  this  careful  exclusion,  by  the  partisan  press, 
of  every  thing  calculated  to  injure  a  party, 
which  produces,  in  the  process  of  time,  such 
an  intense  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  to  silence  the  voice  of  reason  and  common 
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sense.  He  begins  to  think  his  party  moral 
and  intellectual  perfection,  and  its  opposers 
idiots,  if  not  fiends.  The  newspaper  produces 
this  blind  prejudice,  and  prejudice  is  the 
highest  power — the  greatest  infiuence.  Gen¬ 
eral  Walker  understood  it  when  he  took  a 
printing-press  to  Nicaragua ;  and  his  enemies 
have  complained  that  they  could  not  resist 
him  while  he  published  his  Nicaraguense.  It 
is  a  more  effective  weapon  than  the  bayonet. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  most  notorious  characteristics  of 
the  political  press. 

Let  us  take  up  any  modern  professedly 
partisan  newspaper,  and  what  do  we,  or 
rather — as  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing — what  would  a  foreigner 
probably  observe  in  the  first  column?  The 
strange,  though  with  us  the  very  common  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  a  man  nominated  by  a  large 
party  of  his  countrymen  for  a  responsible 
office,  in  all  bis  previous  public  career  has  not 
advocated  a  single  virtuous,  disinterested  and 
patriotic  act ;  that  he  has  been  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  malignant  ill-will  and  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  that  he  has  never  consulted  the  general 
welfare,  but  has  ever  had  an  eagle  eye  on  his 
own  pecuniary  or  hatefully  selfish  ends ;  that 
he  is  incompetent  to  do  any  thing  without 
reference  to  his  own  immediate  private  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  that  if  he  should  be  elected — 
of  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  danger! — the 
country  would  be  irretrievably  ruined.  Then 
the  facta  1  They  arc  indeed  facts,  generally, 
but  that  worst  of  all — fractional  facts.  Here 
a  quotation  from  some  villainous  speech  de¬ 
livered  somewhere,  or  from  a  letter  written 
to  somebody ;  there  a  remark  made  to  some 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  who  is  willing  to  make 
affidavit  to  its  truth,  should  it  ever  be  auda¬ 
ciously  questioned.  The  proof  seems  strong 
to  the  eye  of  the  honest  reader  whose  preju¬ 
dices  predispose  him  to  believe  any  thing 
mean  of  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  and  who  has  never  peeped 
behind  the  curtains  and  seen  the  wire-pulling, 
the  trap  doors,  the  contemptible  little  tricks, 
the  unfairness,  the  bashing  into  little  para¬ 
graphs  of  old  speeches,  and  the  selecting  of 
those  only  immediately  favorable  to  the  cause 
advocated,  in  order  to  blacken  the  political 
character  of  the  opposing  candidate. 

Not  only  are  the  records  of  candidates 
hunted  up,  and  mangled  and  distorted,  made 
to  show,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  plausible 


to  the  honest,  though  even  aente,  but  unin¬ 
itiated  reader — and  the  majority  of  readers 
are  such — a  most  infamous  previous  public 
career ;  but  this  is  not  suffleient^their  hearts, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  kindred, 
their  birth,  and  private  misfortunes,  are 
dragged  and  paraded  before  the  pedple,  in  the 
same  false,  uqjust,  mean,  and  despicable  man¬ 
ner,  as  their  public  relations.  If  one  would 
have  his  pedigree  and  the  character  of  his 
ancestors  published,  let  him  but  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency.  Occasionally, 
merited  rebukes  are  dealt  out  to  those  who 
would  invade  the  private  sanctuary ;  but  too 
commonly  only  by  the  bitterest  journals,  the 
interests  of  which  happen  to  be  temporarily 
suited  by  such  a  course.  The  neutral  press 
should  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  punish 
the  guilty  on  all  sides — no  difficult  task — 
for  all  alike  deserve  chastisement,  all  the 
modem  political  parties  being  equally  excel¬ 
lent  in  meanness,  equally  contemptible  in  in¬ 
genuousness,  so  far  as  the  means  employed  to 
secure  the  success  of  candidates  are  concerned.' 
Traly,  the  laurels  sit  heavy  on  the  brows  of 
our  public  men.  The  assaults  upon  private 
character  always  so  surely  made,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  in  the  end  a  tendency  to  disgust  with 
public  life,  the  good  and  the  modest — the  very 
men,wanted — and  to  bring  forward  those  only 
who  have  no  private  affections  to  be  paraded 
and  no  feelings  to  be  wounded — the  men  not 
wanted.  Half  the  assertions  published  as  facts 
against  our  Presidential  candidates  cannot  be 
correct  Were  they  so,  then  woe  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  it  had  to  be  ruled  by  such  men,  and 
if  our  statesmen  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  idiocy,  insanity,  and  rascality.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Europeans  that,  judging  from 
the  papers,  we  seemed  to  be  always  preferring 
the  greatest  villains  for  the  highest  offices. 
The  papers  well  know  that  taking  any  steps 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs  in  such  cases,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  within  reach  of  the  law,  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  popular  proscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  they  do  their  dirty  work 
with  perfect  impunity,  the  greatest  blackguard, 
the  keenest,  most  unfeeling,  and  cutting 
slang-whanger  being  the  greatest  man  of  the 
party.  As  men  corrupt  ip  their  private  trans¬ 
actions,  will  become  cormpt  public  men,  if  op¬ 
portunities  favor,  no  objection  lies  against  a 
public  examination  of  private  character ;  but 
let  it  be  conducted  in  a  chari^pble,  decent 
manner,  with  a  full  sense  of  our  proneness  to 
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oiTOT,  our  little  weaknesses,  and  occasional  pec¬ 
cadilloes,  not  with  a  fiendish  delight 
Our  political  editors  commonly  show  less 
candor  than,  perhaps,  any  other  class  of  per¬ 
sons.  They  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  any 
merits  in  ^  enemy,  no  man  of  their  party 
being  bad,  none  of  the  opposition  good.  True, 
iliere  are  some  noble  exceptions  to  this  re¬ 
mark,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  only  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  general  rule.  In  their  remarks  upop 
olfice-holdcrs  it  is  often  curious  and  amusing 
to  read  their  conjectures  and  explanations  of 
the  acts  of  incumbents.  The  act  itself  is  first 
criticised,  and,  whether  pronounced  right  or 
wrong,  the  motire  which  prompted  it,  is  sure 
to  be  declared  selfish,  if  the  journal  is  opposi- 
^.ion.  For  those  politicians  who  have  them¬ 
selves  been  addicted  to  this  practice,  pity  is 
not  to  be  invoked,  but  when  the  truly  great, 
who  can  never  stoop  to  meanness,  and  need 
not  resort  to  base  detraction  to  elevate  them¬ 
selves;  when  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen, 
\vhose  character  rises  as  far  above  that  of  the 
mere  politician  as  Etna  above  the  sea,  are  ma¬ 
ligned  aud  their  motives  impugned,  solely  on 
account  of  that  absolute  right  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of 
all  indignation.  The  various  surmises  as  to 
the  tendency  and  bearing  of  this  act  and  that 
;ict,  the  numerous  rumors  afloat  as  to  thi^nd 
to  that,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
!Ui  explanation  and  a  reason,  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  and 
little  as  to  show  only  an  infinitessimal  portion 
of  brain  in  the  originator,  who  should  be  be¬ 
neath  the  contempt  of  all  honest  and  common- 
sense  people.  We  love  to  see  fairness  and 
candor;  credit  given  when  and  where  it  is 
due  ;  and  the  merits  acknowledged  as  well  as 
the  faults  displayed,  even  of  our  bitterest 
enemies ;  and  we,  also,  though  this  is  not  so 
strictly  to  be  insisted  upon,  like  to  see  faults 
.md  errors  in  political  friends  admitted. 

The  political  press  occasionally  indulges  in 
a  species  of  wit,  or  rather  humor,  seasoned 
with  just  sufficient  petty  ill-will,  malice,  and 
disappointment,  to  provoke  a  smile,  not  so 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  treated  of 
08  of  its  author.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Fillmore 
1)cen  nominated  than  the  opposition  became 
quite  humorous  about  his  standing  in  the 
streets  of  Naples,  cultivatingfhis  musical  tastes 
by  listening  to  organ  grinders,  and  studying 
the  beauties  bf  the  “  human  form  divine,”  by 
curiously  inspecting  the  pretty  ankles  of  street 


dancers.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  had  become  a 
candidate,  the  opposition  immediately  began 
to  laugh  at  his  single-blessedness,  and  all  the 
old  maids  in  the  country  were  made  to  say 
something  extremely  witty  and  funny  about 
him.  But,  alasl  Colonel  Fremont,  his  toe¬ 
nails  frozen  off,  which  grew  out  again.  Mi¬ 
raculous  thing  1  His  ride  on  a  wooden  saddle, 
and  his  elopement  with  Jessie !  How  funny, 
how  very  funny,  did  the  press  grow  over  them 
all!  The  conundrums,  puns  and  jokes  in¬ 
vented  by  these  wits  about  the  three  candi¬ 
dates,  would  form  an  amusing  and  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Who 
will  undertake  the  task?  We  promise  the 
compiler  fame  and  fortune.  Our  literature 
will  not  be  complete  until  our  great  work, 
comprising  the  witty  sayings  of  the  political 
press,  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1856,  is  given  to  the  public. 

Perhaps,  the  country  over,  there  could  not 
be  found  ten  professedly  partisan  journals  of 
any  influence  and  length  of  standing,  that 
have  been  consistent  in  any  thing  but  what 
they  deemed  their  own  interest,  and  whose 
reputation  would  not  be  benefitted  by  the 
committing  of  all  old  numbers  to  the  flames. 
In  most  instances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far 
back  to  prove  strange,  sudden,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  changes  in  opinion  and  sentiment.  So 
few  papers  edited  by  the  same  persons  can 
escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency  that  the 
political  press,  as  a  general  thing,  can  be 
justly  accused  with  drifting  with  the  tide  of 
popular  favor  and  personal  interest.  The  de- 
famers  of  Webster  and  Clay,  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  living,  panegyrize  them  dead.  Again, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  cotemporary  press 
in  different  sections  T  Did  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Fillmore  men  agree  ?  Did  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Buchanan  men  agree? 
The  enemies  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  South  de¬ 
clared  him  an  Abolitionist ;  in  the  North,  a 
Pro-slavery  man.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  in  the  South  printed  his  Lancaster 
oration  to  show  that  he  was  a  Free-soiler ;  in 
the  North,  they  pointed  to  his  platform  to 
prove  him  the  tool  of  Southern  fire-eaters. 
Documents  and  platforms  exclusively  for  the 
North  I  Documents  and  platforms  exclusively 
for  the  South  I  These  gross  instances  of  in¬ 
consistency,  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
minor  ones,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  po¬ 
litical  press  of  to-day  is  most  culpably  incon¬ 
sistent. 
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Unfurneas  pervades  the  whole  political 
press ;  editors  misrepresent  each  other,  each 
other’s  papers,  and  influence,  and  parties ;  so¬ 
phisticate  ;  ridicule  whatever  they  cannot  seri¬ 
ously  answer ;  print  extracts  made  here 
and  there  from  some  speech  or  article  of  an 
opponent,  omitting  essential  qualifying  por¬ 
tions,  thus  doing  him  the  greatest  iqjustice, 
and  applying  to  human  productions  a  test  too 
severe  for  the  Bible  itself.  They  either  do  not 
acknowledge  themselves  defeated  when  they 
have  sustained  a  defeat,  or  refrain  entirely 
from  saying  any  thing  about  it  Seldom  is 
an  issue  fairly  stated  to  the  public ;  some 
word  .will  be  craftily  left  out  or  transposed,  so 
as  to  pervert  the  whole  meaning.  Rumors 
:ulvcrse  to  the  enemy  are  readily  picked  up, 
and  when  the  proof  of  their  falsehood  arrives 
it  is  rarely  published,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  A  reader  of  the 
papers  of  one  party  only,  is  seldom  well 
“posted  up”  in  politics,  the  statements  of 
hostile  papers,  when  easily  contradicted,  be¬ 
ing  always  noticed,  with  the  contradiction, 
but  all  others,  no  matter  what  the  charges, 
carefully  suppressed. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  intelligence  of 
our  people,  there  are  still  a  great  many  who 
know  just  enough  to  be  duped.  We  recollect 
some  absurd  stories  circulated  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  election  in  ’44,  which  had  a  de¬ 
cided  influence  upon  some  not  very  knowing 
citizens,  and  changed  a  good  many  votes. 
Though  the  country  is  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  railroads  and  telegraphs,  there 
are  still  some  out  of  the  way  places  which  cau- 
not  be  reached  from  the  nearest  telegraphic 
point  or  railroad  station  without  weeks  of 
travel.  A  story  started  in  Maine,  for  instance, 
would  require  some  time  to  reach  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  Texas.  No  matter  how 
silly,  ridiculous,  and  false  on  its  face,  the  time 
necessarily  spent  in  hunting  up  the  evidence 
of  its  falsehood,  and  the  time  required  for 
such  contradiction  to  get  to  these  remote  cor¬ 
ners,  will  enable  the  story  to  wield  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  credu¬ 
lous,  and  it  will  be  not  without  effect  Many 
editors  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  originate 
falsehoods,  deliberate  falsehoods,  though  they 
know  that  “  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,” 
and  that  they  will  eventually  be, exposed,  if 
they  think  the  lie  cannot  be  contradicted  in 
time  to  prevent  a  change  of  some  votes.  This 
is  done  especially  a.  short  time  previous  to 


election,  sometimes  on  the  very  day,  in  order 
to  render  contradiction  impossible  before  the 
votes  are  cast  Such  is  the  state  of  public 
morals,  or  rather  such  is  the  indulgence  shown 
by  the  people,  that  a  political  liar  is  not 
kicked  out  of  society  like  any  common  liar  ; 
but  is  frequently  extolled  as  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  man  of  his  party,  and  rewarded  with 
ofiSces  of  trust  and  of  honor.  The  public — we 
mean  the  political  parties  who  stand  by  these 
men — are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  blame  for 
the  immoral  state  of  our  political  press.  They 
are  too  fond  of  abuse,  too  enthusiastic,  and 
too  ungenerous  and  uncandid  to  admit  any 
good  traits  in  those  who,do  not  agree  with 
them  in  opinion  ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  we  do  not  look  forward  to  much  im¬ 
provement  in  the  morals  of  the  press.  Many, 
perhaps  the  migority  of  mankind,  are  gov¬ 
erned,  almost  exclusively,  by  public  opinion ; 
and  as  long  as  the  public  applaud  political 
knavery,  there  will  be  legions  of  political 
knaves. 

An  editor  morally  blinded  by  enthusiasm 
for  his  cause  may  commit  many  sins  honestly ; 
and,  in  his  eagerness  to  do  the  country  what 
he  honestly  imagines  real  good,  may  do  many 
things  repugnant  to  strict  morality.  Political 
enthusiasts  may  be  pardoned  for  their  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  end,  it  is  true,  does  not  justify 
the  means ;  but  when  the  object  is  truly  hon¬ 
orable,  a  slight  departure  from  Christian  up¬ 
rightness  is  to  be  regarded  with  some  leniency. 
But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  cold,  calcu¬ 
lating,  dollar-and-cent  publisher  who  puts  his 
paper  up  at  auction,  and  embarks  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  crusade  for  the  highest  bidder  t  Have  we 
any  such  journals  among  usT  It  is  to  be 
feared  too  many.  So  many  have  been  accused 
of  venality,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  the  charges  are  without  foundation. 
The  objection  does  not  lie  so  strong  against 
those  who  acknowledge  themselves,  publicly, 
to  have  been  established  by  the  money  of  a 
party,  as  sometimes  happens  ;  for  then  people 
may  be  prepared  to  make  allowances  for  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  often  where  it  would  otherwise 
be  referred  to  pure  patriotism,  they  will  trace 
it  to  its  original  source,  mammon.  But  it  is 
against  the  neutrals,  whose  professed  charac¬ 
ter  makes  them  so  much  the  more  powerful 
whenever  they  take  sides,  that  the  criminal 
charge  of  venality  more  particularly  lies. 
The  scoundrel  who  pretends  to  be  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  politics  to  take  sides  with 
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any  party  in  toto,  and  too  pure  to  be  made  the 
tool,  publicly,  of  any  party,  wearing  this 
mask  to  deceive  the  more  efiectually,  and  for 
money  allowing  his  paper  to  become  a  partisan 
advocate,  deserves  the  execrations  of  all  free¬ 
dom-loving  Americans.  That  our  neutral  po¬ 
litical  press  is  grossly  venal,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  dangerous  to  liberty,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  its  very  character  as  neutral 
renders  it  more  liable  to  corruption  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  constant  temptations  held  out  to 
it  by  demagogues  who  know  its  influence. 

Should  any  legal  restraint  be  imposed  on 
the  political  press,  is  a  question  which  a  mon¬ 
archist  only  would  answer  in  the  afBrmative. 
Let  the  moral  influence  of  public  opinion  be 
its  only  and  wholesome  restraint.  Let  the 
public  brand  with  disgrace  the  venal  and  dis¬ 
honest,  the  tricky  and  unfair,  tLe  invaders  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  inconsistent,  the 
ungenerous,  and  the  villifiers.  Let  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  press  which  has  not  yet  lost  all 
sense  of  patriotism,  speak  out  its  honest  senti¬ 
ments,  and  call  special  attention  to  improprie¬ 
ties  whenever  they  occur.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  indirectly  chargeable  with  many  of 
the  political  excesses  of  the  press,  for  too  much 
encouraging  them ;  but  the  people  have  not 
yet  so  far  receded  from  virtue  as  to  permit 
these  excesses  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit- 
Extremes,  too,  one  way  are  continually  coun¬ 
teracted  by  extremes  the  other  way ;  for  they 
are  never  all  found  on  one  side,  and  seldom 
more  on  the  one  than  on  the  other.  But  if  the 
press  cannot  be  purifled  more  than  it  now  is, 
by  public  opinion,  let  us  have  it  by  all  means, 
with  all  its  vileness,  in  preference  to  one  in 
any  shape  or  manner  gagged  by  law ;  for  a 
perfectly  free  press  only,  unfettered  in  every 
respect,  by  any  thing  except  public  opinion,  is 
incompatible  with  tyranny,  and  essential  to 
republican  institutions.  Well  might  Sheridan, 
in  one  of  bis  oratorical  flts,  thunder  forth : 
“  Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords,  give 
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TTNDER  an  oak,  long  years  ago, 

U  Watching  the  sparkles  on  the  str'am, 
List’ning  the  music  of  its  flow, 

We  sat  in  love’s  delicious  dream. 
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them  a  venal  House  of  Commons,  give  them  a 
tyrannical  prince,  give  them  a  truckling  court, 
and  let  me  have  but  an  unfettered  press,  and 
I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a  hair’s  breadth 
upon  the  liberties  of  England.” 

The  blessings  and  political  felicity  we  now 
enjoy  can  not  be  perpetuated  without  our  free 
political  press,  which  reasons  and  argues  upon 
the  public  will,  of  which  it  is  the  advertising 
medium.  True,  this  system  is  attended  by 
much  expense,  labor  nnd  sin,  useless  in  one 
sense — but  these  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  a 
necessary  concomitant,  though  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  considerably  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
of  unbounded  legal  freedom,  while  the  human  ^ 
heart  is  prone  to  evil  and  man  is  liable  to 
envy,  malice  and  detraction.  Imperfection  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  human  institu¬ 
tions,  because  human ;  and  little  good  on  this 
earth  is  unmixed  with  evil,  the  question  being 
not  whether  there  is  no  evil  in  an  institution, 
but  which— the  good  or  the  evil— preponderates. 

Much  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  and  duo 
sympathy  felt  for  him  who  has  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  to  the  world  as  the  champion  of  a  parMcu- 
lar  sect  which  must  live  or  die  through  him. 
Conscious  that  much  is  expected  of  him,  and 
that  the  world  is  looking  on,  and  regardful  of 
his  reputation  as  a  disputant,  writer,  and  man 
of  talent,  his  temptations  to  err  arc  strong  in¬ 
deed.  The  power  and  influence  intrusted  to 
him  naturally  cause  great  eagerness  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  trust  satisfactorily.  Sensitive  to 
every  defeat,  and  ready  to  retrieve  all  past  re¬ 
verses  upon  the  first  shadow  of  a  chance,  he  is 
often  tempted  to  violate  justice  and  fairness, 
and  must  often  seem  ungenerous  when  in  real¬ 
ity  he  does  not  mean  to  be  so ;  all  of  which, 
of  course,  are  extenuating  circumstances ;  but 
though  they  in  a  measure  palliate  the  guilt, 
they  do  not  alter  the  facts  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  briefly  and  candidly  to  deduce  from 
the  enormities  which  stare  us  in  the  face  in 
almost  every  political  paper  of  the  present  day. 


THE  PRESENT. 


Under  the  oak  I  stand  alone. 

And  hear  the  moaning  wind  go  by ; 
The  sparkles  of  the  stream  are  gone. 
Its  music  hudied,  its^ fountain  dry. 
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ROMANISM  AND  PROTESTANTISM.* 


From  the  first  inception  of  empire  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  north  of  Florida,  there  has 
been  a  spirit  of  profound  hostility,  not  only 
to  Romanism,  but  to  any  form  of  Church, 
established  and  sustained  by  Government 
The  several  colonies  who  landed  upon  our 
shores  were,  all  of  them,  essentially  protest¬ 
ing  in  spirit  There  might  be  companies  led 
by  individuals  of  force  and  culture,  who  looked 
back  to  authority,  in  Church  and  State,  yet 
the  majorities  were  never  disposed  to  place 
themselves  unRer  any  combination  which  might 
question  the  right  of  every  man  to  private 
judgment  and  independent  action.  So  far  as 
the  exercise  of  this  right  did  not  conflict  with 
good  order  and  good  morals,  this  was  well. 
From  the  first,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  exclusively,  for  any  student  of  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  will  find  the  same 
principles  more  or  less  developed  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  the  men  and  women 
who  sought  an  asylum  on  these  shores,  from 
whatever  apparent  motive,  were  led  here  from 
a  sense  of  constriction  and  impediment,  which 
made  them  wary  of  receiving  new  shackles  in 
a  new  land. 

In  New  England,  Protestantism  assumed  its 
most  marked  and  distinguishing  features.  The 
arch  was  excluded  in  architecture,  because 
this  form,  beautiful  and  utile,  bad  been  the 
great  feature  of  the  Gothic  cathedral;  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  cross,  than  which  no 
men  ever  more  sacredly  reverenced  that  which 
it  represented  than  did  the  Pilgrims,  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  used ;  and  men,  whose  great 
hearts  agonized  in  prayer  before  God,  with 
groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered — who 
wrestled  as  did  Jacob  of  old,  and  prevailed 
as  did  Israel-«-who  made  their  whole  lives  a 
sacrament  of  prayer  and  self-sacrifice,  that 
the  power  of  the  Highest  might  be  made 
manifest,  would  not  bow  the  knee,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  hanker  for  the  leeks  and  gar¬ 
lics  of  the  exploded  formula.  They  were 
bent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Church 
this  side  of.  the  great  sea,  where,  believing 
God  to  be  spirit,  they  might  worship  him  in 
spirit.  Acknowledging  in  the  State  no  head 


but  God,  in  the  Church  Christ  only ;  and  in 
the  household,  regarding  every  man  as  priest 
and  king,  they  were  nut  slow  to  learn  and 
assert  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  Rejecting 
all  authority  but  that  of  the  Bible,  they 
learned  readily  that  Christianity,  in  its  divine 
brotherhood,  is  one  and  essentially  the  saine 
with  Democracy.  \ 

In  all  history,  nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
that  meeting  on  board  of  the  May  Flower, 
where,  upon  a  wintry  shore,  they  formed 
themseives  into  a  body  politic  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  protection  and  growth  in  the  way  of 
truth  and  good  order.  Tljey  did  not  then 
stay  to  talk  over  those  abstruse  dogmas  which, 
since  and  before,  have  done  much  mischief  in 
the  world,  but  grasping  a  few  obvious  truths 
of  universal  import,  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  empire.  They  were  greater  than 
they  knew,  and  greater  than  most  of  us  are 
willing  to  admit  in  this  day  of  shallow  pre¬ 
tension.  Their  Protestantism  was  broader 
and  deeper  than  a  mere  theological  dissent ; 
and  those  of  us  who  think  at  all  upon  the 
subject,  feel  this,  although  we  may  not  take 
the  pains  to  define  the  reason  t6  the  mind. 

Mr.  Brownson  believes  that  Romanism  is 
not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
but  then  he  has  no  cordial  love  for  democra¬ 
cies.  He  says:  “Democratic,  or  democrati¬ 
cally  inclined  Governments  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cruel  and  hard-hearted.  Like  corpora¬ 
tions,  they  have  no  souls,  and  are  incapable 
of  tenderness.  They  have  their  advantages, 
but  also  their  disadvantages,  and  probably 
are  less  favorable  to  public  prosperity  than  is 
commonly  imagined.” 

The  sentiment  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
that  expressed  by  Gorowski,  upon  the  same 
subject : 

“  Democracies  once  in  normal  political 
motion — that  is,  when  no  violent,  treacherous 
impediments  are  thrown  in  their  way— are 
neither  vindictive  nor  aggressive,  but  elastic, 
confiding,  unsuspicious,  good-tempered  ;  4bat 
is  to  say,  aiming  and  wishing  to  cqjoy  life, 
and  to  lot  others  do  likewise.  Democracies, 
in  their  normal  state,  are  the  everlasting 
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youth  of  humanity.  Democracies  have  never, 
not  on  a  single  occasion,  betrayed  a  country. 
Aristocracies,  not  democracies,  join  invaders 
and  foreign  enemies.  Aristocracies  create 
anarchy,  and  bring  final  destruction.  Not  the 
plebeians,  but  the  patricians  of  Rome,  re¬ 
ceived  gold  from  Jugurtha ;  and  so  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  history.” 

Mr.  Brownson  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
modern  product  of  his  Roman  ancestors, 
while  Gorowski,  fiorn  of  the  old  regime,  is 
purely  democratic  in  chaiucter.  Thus,  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  do  we  sometimes  find  some 
old  hereditary  taint  make  its  appearance 
when  it  had  been  supposed  extinct  in  the 
family.  Mr.  Brownson  is  essentially  a  born 
Romanist.  From  the  first  he  sets  himself  in 
search  of  authority,  rather  than  rely  upon 
those  convictions  which  come  spontaneously 
to  the  mind  of  the  truth-seeking  disciple. 

We  believe  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  radically  opposed  to  the 
institutions  of  a  Republican  country.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  people  living  under  the  polity  of 
a  Government  should  own  that  as  the  head  of 
all  power  under  that  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
that  an  authority  claiming  to  be  more  binding 
than  that  of  the  State  to  which  a  person  owes 
allegiance  is  one  that  threatens  the  safety  of 
the  State. 

That  Romanism  has  been  greatly  modified 
in  its  externals,  to  meet  the  spirit  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  character  of  our  people,  we 
can  readily  sec;  but  in  essentials  it  is  un¬ 
changed.  It  has  the  same  arrogance  which, 
in  former  days,  caused  the  Pope  to  place  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  and  compel  em¬ 
perors  to  bold  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
into  the  saddle;  its  bigotry  is  no  less  now 
than  when  it  consigned  hecatombs  to  slaughter, 
as  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  its  repugnance 
to  progress  is  not  less  real  than  when  Galileo 
“  grew  old  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,” 
to  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  Church 
for  asserting  a  new  theory  of  planetary  mo¬ 
tion  ;  its  hostility  to  heretics  is  not  the  leas 
real  now  than  when  it  dared,  in  its  plenitude 
of  power,  to  consign  them  to  the  torture,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  stake.  No  less  rapacious 
than  when  the  fairest  domains  of  Europe  were 
covered  with  her  abbeys,  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  where  the  burly  friar  robbed  the 
peasant  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
gave  him  alma  as  a  beggar  at  the  abbey  gate. 
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If  Romanism  treats  the  mendicant  tenderly  as 
God’s  innocent,  it  not  the  less  surely  produces 
that  state  it  is  pledged  to  relieve. 

We  are  not,  as  an  individual,  opposed  to 
the  Church,  as  a  Church,  did  we  not  see  that 
its  aim  is  universal  power,  that  it  would  cen¬ 
tralize  into  itself  till  all  nations  are  made 
but  a  single  machine  worked  by  cardinals, 
bishops,  priests  and  brotherhoods,  led  on  by  the 
Pope.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  subversion  of 
man  himself  to  any  system.  He  must  and 
will,  in  time,  outgrow  all  institutions  ema¬ 
nating  from  his  own  unassisted  wisdom.  Ju¬ 
daism  fell,  with  all  its  soleihn  ritual,  before 
the  bright  dawning  of  Christianity,  and  the 
pagan  gods  fell  from  their  altars  while  the 
angels  sang  “  good  tidings,”  and'so  it  must  be 
with  Romanism,  despite  its  impressive  ritual 
and  the  prestige  of  the  ages. 

Men  have  outgrown  it.  The  Christ  stood 
in  his  divine  sonship,  and  claimed  affinity 
with  the  Godhead.  He  cast  aside  as  rubbish 
priest  and  Levite,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church ;  and  all  who  have  the  true  spirit  of 
our  humanity  living  and  breathing  within 
them  will  do  as  he  did.  The  Sabbath  even 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  so  any  church,  any  system  which  lifts  it¬ 
self  above  our  essential  manhood,  must  in 
time  decay.  ' 

That  proselytes  are  sometimes  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  we  will  not  deny.  But 
that  these  bear  any  proportion  to  the  myriads 
of  living,  acting  Protestants,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  That  the  repose  of  Romanism  is  like  the 
solace  of  a  serene  harbor  to  the  mariner,  worn 
and  tempest-tossed,  we  doubt  not ;  minds  weary 
of  contest  yield  the  battle  without  having 
achieved  a  victory,  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Brown¬ 
son  and  Father  Hecker  had  run  a  long  gauntlet 
of  conflicting  opinions  before  they  submitted, 
like  children,  to  the  dominion  of  authority. 
They  are  both  earnest  men — men  not  to  find  rest 
in  the  ordinary  opinions  or  occupations  of  socie¬ 
ty.  The  pleasures  and  follies  which  others 
pursue  are  revolting  to  their  high  morals  and 
innate  integrity ;  but  they  are  neither  of  them 
men  of  inspiration.  They  do  not  read  God 
speaking  in  the  soul  with  that  authority  which 
constitutes  an  inner  law  and  light  greater 
than  all  external  reason,  and  yet  not  conflict¬ 
ing  therewith.  They  are  practical  men,  who 
once  finding  a  clear  field,  can  work  in  it 
They  are  too  earnest  and  honest  to  work  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  any  doubt ;  once  convince 
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them  that  they  hare  reached  the  highest  point 
compatible  with  human  reason,  and  they  do 
not  beat  the  air  with  idle  blows,  but  bend 
themselves  with  hearty  purpose  to  what  is  in 
their  eyes  a  good  work  ;  hence,  these  able  men 
write  and  lecture,  and  are  tireless  to  advance 
a  Church  which  has  gladly  received  two  such 
proselytes. 

Not  that  the  Roman  Church  is  deficient  in 
men  of  learning  and  ability,  by  any  means.  As 
a  class,  we  apprehend  her  ministers  are  superior 
in  learning,  as  they  most  certainly  are  in  zeal, 
to  those  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  and,  act¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  earnest,  acting  as  they  are 
compelled  to  do  by  their  vows  to  advance  and 
uphold  the  Church  by  the  exercise  of  all  their 
powers,  subordinaie  always  to  theauttmity  of  thdr 
superiors,  with  no  divided  interests,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  they  must  eventually  succeed  in 
their  designs.  To  them  labor  is  rest,  the 
Church  a  reality. 

How  is  it  with  the  Protestant  Church?  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  A  young  man 
first  selects  a  profession ;  for  not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  feels  preaching  to  be  a  call,  by  which  he 
would  exclaim,  with  the  great  apostle,  “  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.”  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  by  no  means  severe  preparation,  either 
by  prayer  or  study,  he  takes  charge  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  ;  the  next  we  find  the  young  man  in 
search  of  a  wife — soon  the  household,  wife, 
children,  buying  lands,  houses,  finery,  absorb 
the  priest  quite  as  much  as  the  people.  As 
a  last  step,  he  is  called  to  the  city,  where  a 
splendid  church  is  erected  for  him,  not  for 
God  ;  and,  on  a  fat  salary,  he  turns  fine  pe¬ 
riods,  drowning  the  “  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic  ” 
in  velvet  cushions,  while  the  people  slide  from 
their  silks  and  satins  into  perdition.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  priest  is  at  the  watering  places, 
at  “  hops,”  at  the  theater  it  may  be,  at  the 
opera  and  concert-room  ;  off  to  Europe  on  his 
travels ;  editing  newspapers,  lecturing  in  ly- 
ceums ;  in  truth,  engaged  in  every  thing  but 
his  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  the  up¬ 
holder  of  a  Church. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  all  this  worldli¬ 
ness  7  Our  churches  are  being  deserted,  skep¬ 
ticism  prevails,  and  crimes  increase  to  a  terri¬ 
ble  amount  The  Protestant  clergy  do  not 
Christianize  public  opinion ;  they  encourage 
worldliness,  folly,  vanity  and  luxury.  Con¬ 
trast  all  this  with  the  self-denying  zeal  of  the 
Romanist,  who,  simple  in  his  life,  plain,  labo¬ 


rious,  meek,  encumbered  with  no  worldly 
cares,  no  wife  or  child,  himself  nothing,  the 
Church  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  thoughts, 
devotes  himself  to  its  service  with  no  divided 
interests.  His  matins  are  ascending,  like  a 
sweet  incense,  before  the  cock-crowing ;  and 
his  vespers  extead  into  the  witching  time  of 
night 

He  may  be  a  knave  at  heart— a  bad  man  in 
many  ways — but  he  is  an  efficient  priest.  He 
does  not  shirk  his  office.  He  is  part  of  a  great 
system,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  early 
fathers  has  been  deepening  and  widening,  and 
is  as  powerful  now  as  a  Church  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Medici.  Romanism  is  the  most  ductile' 
of  all  institutions.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  times, 
peoples  and  institutions.  While  in  Italy  its 
sublime  ritual,  its  magnificent  architecture, 
music — now  like  the  swelling  anthems  of 
angels  and  archangels,  and  now  like  the 
mournful  wailing  of  lost  souls — poetry  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  it  is  wondrous  for  its  deep  significancy, 
painting  which  reproduces  all  the  great  pas¬ 
sions  and  events  of  our  religion,  all  combine 
to  elevate,  enthrall,  and  delude  even  the  Prot¬ 
estant  of  his  faith,  in  this  country  its  form  is 
simple  and  unostentatious,  and  it  more  effect¬ 
ually  meets  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  than  our  ineffective,  diluted  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  did  we  not  look  upon  the  spirit 
of  protest  as  lying  infinitely  deeper  than 
church  forms,  we  should  despair  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Our  Protestantism  does  not  fulfill  its  mis¬ 
sion,  and  it  never  can  do  so  while  its  preach¬ 
ers  are  the  leaders  in  all  worldliness ;  while 
they  have  the  greed  of  wealth,  and  the  infla¬ 
tions  of  vanity,  and  that  miserable  hankering 
for  popularity  which  is  so  fatal  to  all  true 
endeavor.  A  change  must  be  made.  Let  our 
people  read  these  two  works,  published  almost 
simultaneously,  and  written  by  men  not  idle 
and  not  unknown,  and  they  will  see  in  them  a 
spirit  which  will  have  power  wherever  it  is 
carried.  These  men  are  in  earnest.  They 
can  work  all  day  and  preach  all  night,  if  need 
be.  They  despise  luxury,  writing  upon  a 
pine  table,  in  a  room  without  carpets  or  cur¬ 
tains,  or  foppery  of  any  kind.  A  simple  iron 
crucifix,  the  symbol  of  a  life  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion,  of  toil  and  suffering,  is  their  only  inspi¬ 
ration.  It  is  men  of  this  kind  who  make 
proselytes,  who  carry  conviction  home  to  the 
heart,  and  awaken  the  aspirations  of  the  in- 
•genuous  mind.  Protestantism  fuls  of  its  mis- 
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eiooB  because  it  cannot  produce  its  anchorites 
and  martyrs,  in  this  day  of  luxury,  when  an 
apostle  is  most  needed,  and  where  the  true 
men  or  the  true  women  will  find  work,  if  work 
is  needful  to  them.  But  the  spirit  is  lacking, 
not  the  opportunity,  for  the  earnest  seeker 
never  fails  to  find. 

The  whole  system  of  Protestantism  is  de¬ 
fective  and  needs  remodeling.  Tract  societies 
should  be  discarded ;  few  read  their  too  often 
trashy  material.  The  clergy  must  be  made  to  do 
their  duty :  let  them  visit  the  poor,  talk  with 
them,  incite  and  help  them— not  send  a  tract, 
which  will  not  be  read,  but  by  genuine  human 
sympathy  let  them  show  that  they  are  about 
the  Father’s  work.  And  so  with  Bible  socie¬ 
ties.  We  believe  that  half  their  work  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  ministers  to  the  selfishness  of 
the  clergy,  and  releases  them  too  much  from 
labor  it  is  their  duty  to  perform. 

We  do  not  regard  the  work  of  Father 
Hccker  as  purely  Roman  Catholic.  The  tone 
of  expression  and  the  spirit  within  are  the 
emanations  of  a  once  Protestant  mind.  The  best 
of  the  book,  and  rarely  have  we  read  one  of 
more  simple  beauty  in  some  of  its  parts,  bears 
upon  its  face  the  footprints  of  Protestanism. 
We  do  not  believe  he  could  or  would  have 
written  as  he  has  but  for  the  fine  substratum 
of  a  mind  thoroughly  accustomed  to  Protest¬ 
ant  methods  of  thought  and  observation.  For 
ourselves,  we  could  wish  he  had  left  all  ideas 
of  the  Church  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  from 
the  resources  of  a  mind  of  singular  sweetness, 
purity,  and  devotional  proclivities,  given  us 
a  closet  manual  akin  to  whai  we  find  in 
“Thomas  a  Kempis,”  Madam  Guyon,  and 
others  who  have  walked  with  God. 

True  religion  is  of  no  sect  or  creed.  It 
communes,  without  raediumship,  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits ;  it  walks  in  the  light ;  it  is 
pure  and  loving,  prayerful  and  praiseful ;  it 
thinketh  no  ill,  it  doeth  no  ill ;  it  is  not  con- 
•  formed  to  the  world ;  it  is  full  of  human  char¬ 
ities  ;  it  lifteth  up  the  cast  down  ;  it  comforts 
the  mourner;  it  restrains  the  erring;  it 
clothes  the  hungry  ;  it  viuts  the  prisoner,  and 
taketh  the  bands  from  the  captive.  When 
men  are  truly  religious,  the  need  of  preaching 
will  cease. 

As  an  argument,  the  book  is  of  no  great 
value.  The  numerous  citations  from  the  early 
reformers— Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and 
others — are  of  little  moment  in  themselves ; 
for  the  commonest  school-boy  knows  that 
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Protestantism  involves  much,  very  much, 
more  than  the  promulgation  of  a  few  theolog¬ 
ical  dogmas.  A  vast  field,  broad  as  human  as¬ 
pirations,  lies  beyond  these  formulas  of  faith  ; 
it  was  not  merely  to  assert  certain  theories, 
to  declare  merely  that  “  roan  was  justified  by 
faith  alone,”  that  the  Monk  of  Enfurtb  ful¬ 
minated  his  fiery  bolts,  but  to  emancipate 
man  as  man  from  the  assumptions  of  a  Church 
corrupt  and  oppressive,  also,  and  from  that 
authority  which  demanded  a  total  subversion 
of  the  individual  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Church. 

To  say  that  Protestantism  is  not  religious, 
that  it  is  not  pious  toward  God,  and  product¬ 
ive  of  human  good,  is  simply  absurd.  We  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  does  not  present  us  with  a  Church 
venerable  by  time,  and  impressive  with  mu¬ 
sic,  poetry,  and  art ;  but  to  our  view,  its  many 
simple  modes  of  worship,  meeting  the  needs 
of  every  quality  of  mind,  form  an  aggregate 
Church  at  once  sublime  and  significant,  as  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  that  we  are  able  to  hold  to  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  Unseen  and  Eternal, 
abstractly,  yet  strenuously,  without  any  cen¬ 
tralizing  power ;  that  we  can  worship  God 
from  the  heart  without  the  mediation  of  man ; 
that  we  can  repent  of  sin,  and  forsake  it,  with¬ 
out  the  hazard  of  incurring  a  new  one  by  au¬ 
ricular  confession. 

Again,  these  citations  avail  little  in  an  ar¬ 
gument,  from  the  fact  that  modern  religious 
sects  have  repudiated  very  nearly  all  of  them. 
Even  what  arc  called  the  orthodox  denomina¬ 
tions  have  ceased  to  assert  them  ;  and,  if  any 
reply  were  needed,  any  protest  required,  we 
have  both  in  the  vehement  negative  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  sect  In  fact,  the  answer  to  these  dogmas 
and  their  negative  need  not  be  sought  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  Protestantism 
has  done  it  for  herself,  through  more  than  one 
denomination. 

In  our  day,  we  trouble  ourselves  but  very 
little  as  to  what  the  great  Luther  uttered  in 
disparagement  of  reason.  He  was  making 
out  a  grand  system,  showing  the  all-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Christ  to  the  believer,  Christ  all 
in  all  without  the  intervention  of  puddei> 
ing  priests — God  was  near,  Christ  the  ready, 
all-prevailing  helper- and  if,  in  doing  this,  he 
bade  us  have  faith,  and  faith  only,  and  bade 
us  “  kick  out  the  jackass  reason,”  we  care  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  mere  words,  when  the  man  was  all 
along  BO  much  greater  than  his  words ;  when 
the  man  himself,  by  his  protest  and  life,  was 
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making  euch  a  continnons  and  lusty  use  of  bis  way ;  man,  superior  to  any  system,  Church  or 
reason.  Words  are  not  always  the  sign  of  institution  which  he,  by  the  use  of  his  reason, 
ideas.  Mr.  Hecker  himself  is  too  able  a  man  may  have  devised ;  man,  advancing  and  as- 
not  to  see  the  fallacy  of  many  of  his  own  po-  pirihg — casting  aude  from  time  to  time  what 
sitlons.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  an  argu-  had  once  been  well,  orderly  and  beautiful  in  his 
ment  based  upon  exploded  opinions  was  as  eyes,  only  to  reach  a  lovelier  harmony,  a  no- 
idle  as  the  attack  of  the  renowned  knight  bier  beauty  and  a  more  heavenly  beneficence  j 
of  the  Twful  countenance  ”  upon  the  windmilL  man,  growing  into  the  ages  more  largely  en- 
He,  a  man  of  intelligence,  should  know  bet-  dowed,  and  nearer  to  the  oracles  of  God — he 
ter  than  play  false  to  his  own  understanding  would  have  written  to  better  purpose.  We 
for  the  sake  of  upholding  a  system.  The  best  wish  Mr.  Hecker  had  met  the  tpirit  of  Protest- 
part  of  the  book,  the  one  most  likely  to  touch  antism,  not  her  poor  garments,  outworn  years 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  all  that  will  give  po-  and  years  ago. 

tcncy  to  the  book,  emanates  from  his  Prot-  Protestantism  is  no  poor,  cadaverous  body 
cstant  blood  and  culture.  He  is,  after  all  that  on  the  point  of  dissolution  j  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  said,  a  better  Transcendentalist  than  we  venture  to  say,  never,  in  any  period  of 
Romanist.  Chapter  after  chapter  might  be  man’s  history,  were  the  American  people 
read,  beautiful  in  thought  and  expression,  more  deeply  rooted  in  their  Protestantism 
worthy  of  the  best  aspirations  of  our  human-  than  at  this  time.  It  is  not  the  Protestant 
ity  and  the  divinest  intimations  of  the  Chris-  churches,  alone,  that  uphold  its  spirit,  but  the 
tian,  with  no  thought  upon  the  mind  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  quality  of 
reader  that  he  is  reading  a  Roman  Catholic  the  people  themselves ;  they  are  alive,  through 
book ;  and  the  Protestant  will  simply  lay  it  and  through,  with  Protestantism.  They  care 
aside  with  a  wonder  that  such  a  mind  should  little  for  religious  tenets,  but  to  say  they  are 
have  reached  such  results.  not  religions  is  to  libel  them. 

Will  it  convert  a  single  Protestant  to  Ro-  It  is  true,  now  and  then  one  goes  over  to  the 
maoism  ?  Not  one.  Its  efibet  is  to  deepen  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  these  are  mostly 
protest.  It  will  awaken  a  more  determined  persons  who  have  had  their  brains  half  mud- 
assertion  of  the  right  Ui  private  jiidgment.  With  died  by  Germanism  ;  have  adopted  errors  so 
all  honor  to  the  noble  and  heroic  thiidiers  who  atrocious  as  to  make  them  unwelcome  to  so- 
have  gone  before  us,  whether  pagan,  Roman,  ciety  or  to  the  Church ;  or  have  that  flimsy 
or  Protestant,  the  man  or  woman  who  cannot,  character  of  mind  that  they  must  be  subject 
and  docs  not,  “  so  far  as  in  them  lies,”  search  to  authority ;  or  have  run  such  riot  in  specn- 
prayerfully  and  earnestly  into  all  truth,  and  lation  that  they  are  glad  to  be  at  rest,  ro- 
from  the  stand-point  of  reason,  enthused  by  garding  that  as  best  which  will  give  them 
spiritual  aspirations,  make  up  his  own  opin-  the  least  trouble,  and  such  represent  nothing 
ions  as  to  God,  eternity,  and  moral  integrity,  essentially  Protestant — if,  indeed,  they  repre- 
is  unworthy  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  religious  sent  any  thing  at  alL 
and  political  freedom  into  which  he  is  bom  Admitting  this,  we  see  no  such  crisis  as  Mr. 
this  nineteenth  century.  Hecker,  in  his  amiable  faith  and  earnest  zeal 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Hecker  was  compelled  for  Romanism,  perceives ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
to  base  bis  argument  as  he  has  done.  It  is  prayers  of  that  Church,  however  fervent  and 
evidence  of  the  weakness  of  his  ground.  Had  however  protracted,  will  ever  result  in  the 
he  left  .these  exploded  doctrines  as  of  little  conversion  of  these  United  States  to  Roman- 
moment  at  this  era,  and  applied  himself  man-  ism.  At  least,  we  trust  and  pray  that  such  a 
fully  to  meet  Protestantism  upon  its  broad  thing  may  never  be ;  it  would  obliterate  the 
platform  of  individual  supremacy :  man,  a  king  bravest  and  brightest  hope  of  our  humanity — 
and  a  priest  to  God,  by  the  right  of  his  crea-  it  would  quench  the  most  luminous  star  from 
tion,  yet  subject  to  the  divine  order  and  the  the  horizon  of  the  ages ;  but  we  do  hope  these 
harmonies  of  law — the  image  of  God,  sublime  prayers,  for  which  we  are  ever  most  gratefnl, 
iu  reason,  representing  the  divine  government  will  be  followed  by  a  fnUer  down-pouring  of 
by  the  perception  of  justice,  and  the  divine  es-  spiritual  influences,  which  will  result  in  the 
sence  by  the  emanations  of  love ;  a  man,  not  a  growth  of  a  true  religions  spirit  in  the  people, 
chattel ;  man,  not  an  appendage  to  a  ^stem  ;  and  send  out  the  youth  ofour  country  to  preach, 
man,  with  a  right  to  seek  God  in  his  own  as  did  the  apostles  in  the  days  of  Pentecost 
VOL.  VL — 4. 
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To  onr  ehame  be  it  eaid,  that  at  this  very 
time,  when  the  Protestant  churches  need  do 
their  utmost  to  arrest  the  growth  of  evil  in  our 
country,,  the  number  of  young  men  willing  to 
engage  in  the  ministry  is  only  one-half  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago ;  and,  as  women  are  not 
well  received  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  there 
is  danger  that  the  people,  for  lack  of  a  shep¬ 
herd,  go  over  to  the  Romish  Church.  How  is 
it,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ? 
Is  there  a  falling  off  of  the  priesthood  T  By 
no  means ;  their  colleges  and  institutions  of 
learning,  their  seminaries  and  brotherhoods — 
for  all  the  monkish  orders  have  establishments 
in  our  midst,  even  to  the  silent  La  Trappes — 
are  thronged  with  neophytes. 

If  Romanism  be  the  highest  form  of  thought, 
the  highest  system  of  worship — if  it  present 
the  claims  of  our  humanity  in  the  highest 
degree,  God  forbid  that  we  should,  any  of  us, 
lay  ungodly  hands  upon  the  sacred  taberna¬ 
cle  ;  but  as  we  do  not  believe  this,  as  we  re¬ 
gard  man  himself  as  higher  than  his  institu¬ 
tions  ;  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  and  do  believe  that  man,  in 
his  Integrity,  may  best  express  the  divine  will 
by  a  life  of  love  and  duty,  unassisted  by  mere 
form,  we  must  see,  as  we  do  see,  through  our 
Puritan  eyes  and  Protestant  blood,  that  the 
safety  of  our  country  lies  in  this  great  spirit 
of  protest,  and  that  when  this  is  put  to  sleep, 
from  whatsoever  cause,  our  freedom  is  lost 

Romanism  is  a  form  of  belief,  but  it  has 
not  been  and  will  not  be  a  guide  to  morals. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many  noble  and 
beautiful  spirits  who  have  lived,  and  labored, 
and  died  under  its  enfolding  wing — the  long 
army  of  saints  and  martyrs,  scholars  and 
statesmen,  missionaries,  and  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  and  pioneers  of  empire,  who  have  cov¬ 
ered  their  day  and  generation  with  renown, 
rises  up  in  beatific  vision  as  we  write.  We 
see  the  ancient  priest  saving  the  slave  at  the 
altar,  and  pouring  in  oil  and  wine  to  his 
bleeding  wounds ;  we  see  the  patient  anchor¬ 
ite  hoarding  the  depositories  of  learning  from 
the  rude  barbarian ;  we  see  the  altar  of  God 
guarded  only  by  a  simple,  white,  surpliced 
priest,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cross,  awing 
into  silence  a  rabble  rout,  and  stopping  the 
iron  heel  of  the  soldier ;  we  see  the  maiden 
fly  to  the  altar,  and  find  there  the  dove  of 
peace  and  innocence  held  sacred  and  invio¬ 
late  ;  and  for  all  this  we  bless  God,  who  never 
leaves  himself  without  speaking  witnesses. 
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We  acknowledge,  cheerfully,  the  obligations 
of  the  world  to  the  Romish  Church ;  but  in 
doing  so,  we  must  none  the  less  protest. 

Man  as  man  is  so  much  in  the  designs  of 
God  in  and  through  him,  that  he  is  the  more 
God-like  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  lift  up 
his  head  into  the  white  lights  of  truth  and 
duty,  without  being  upheld  from  without.  We 
do  not  need  so  much  bolstering  and  booatii:g 
to  put  us  in  relations  true  and  just  with  life 
and  duty.  Let  the  'priest  show  the  people  a 
more  excellent  way,  and  lead  therein,  and  the 
people  will  follow.  “  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,” 
and  all  who  will  may  hear,  and  follow ;  and 
that  voice  does  not  lead  either  into  a  Jewish 
synagogue  or  a  Romish  cathedral,  but  it 
leads  outward  to  works  of  divine  human 
charity,  and  upward  to  heavenly  love.  Man, 
relying  upon  God,  is  a  priest  in  his  own  right, 
and  every  man  and  every  woman  is  divinely 
commissioned  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

The  reason  they  do  not  do  this  is  becauin; 
they  are  more  accustomed  to  look  without 
than  within,  for  the  incentives  of  life ;  to 
look  abroad  rather  than  above  ;  to  ask  for  the 
prayers  of  the  priest  when  they  should  pray 
for  themselves  ;  to  lean  upon  a  Church  rather 
than  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

A  Church  is  well ;  we  believe  in  it,  but  not 
as  we  find  it.  Preaching  is  well,  but  not  tlio 
fine-spun  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit  Men,  who 
would  do  good  in  the  world,  must  be  in  earn¬ 
est  Had  the  Protestant  Church  half  the  zeal, 
and  half  the  self-abnegation  of  the  Romish, 
the  people  would  not  be,  as  they  are,  plunged 
into  a  maze  of  unsatisfactory  reasoning,  re¬ 
sulting  in  unbelief.  Two  such  men  as  Mr. 
Brownson  and  Father  Hccker,  both  offshoots 
from  a  strong  intellectual,  Protestant  stock, 
and  converts  to  Romanism,  will  do  more  in 
behalf  of  their  adopted  faith  than  a  hundred 
of  our  high-salaried,  pedantic,  conceited  Prot¬ 
estant  divines,  who  are  too  worldly  themselves 
to  lead  a  single  man  or  woman  to  Heaven 
who  would  not  have  landed  there  without  any 
help  of  theirs. 

We  see  these  preachers  around  in'  artists' 
studios,  in  exhibitions  of  art,  in  concert-rooni.s 
and  lectures ;  promenading  Broadway,  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  and  Tremont ;  smooth,  oily,  ati<l 
at  ease ;  while  in  their  pulpits  they  decry  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  Let  them  look  about 
them  with  open  eyes ;  it  argues  ill  when  the 
soldier  despises  his  foe. 
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Not  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  to  be  foond 
in  one  of  these  places ;  but  go  to  the  prisons, 
the  cellars  and  dens  of  our  great  cities,  and 
jou  find  them  there  at  all  hours — calm,  col¬ 
lected,  and  faithful  to  their  avocation.  We 
have  seen  this  often  and  often ;  and,  while  we 
blessed  such  goodness  in  our  deepest  heart,  we 
could  not  but  deplore  that  our  Protestant 
clergy  were  not  there  also. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  priest 
in  corrupt  Romish  countries,  in  America  no 
charge  of  ill  morals  can  well  be  made  against 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  frequency  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Protestant  Churches  has  become 
a  subject  of  jest  with  the  lewd,  and  of  deep 
humiliation  to  the  Christian. 

So  far  from  being  the  creature  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  idleness  which  the  Romish  priest  is  so 
often  called  by  his  adversaries,  in  America,  he 
is  more  devout  than  all  others,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fashionable  proclivi¬ 
ties  and  worldliness  of  the  Episcopalian,  no 
less  than  to  the  arrogant  intellectual  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  Unitarian.  The  only  Protestant 
sect  which  in  any  way  redeems  its  pledge  of 
poverty,  weanedness  from  the  world,  toil,  and 
sacrifice,  is  the  Methodist,  which  is  still  very 
far  from  true  requirements.  We  need  an 
apostle,  a  Wesley  more  devout  than  Wesley, 
and  an  Anna  Hutchison  as  courageous  as  was 
that  remarkable  woman,  to  turn  the  tide  of 
life  into  nobler  channels. 

We  do  not  think  that  Romanism  is  on  the 
increase  in  our  country,  except  as  additions 
are  made  to  it  by  immigration ;  but  the  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  certainly  on 
the  decline.  Our  people  are  intellectual  as 
a  people,  and  have  learned  that  theological 
dogmas  are  of  small  account ;  and,  in  yield¬ 
ing  this,  they  have  lost  with  it  the  finer 
spiritual  element,  and  take  up  the  grossest  su¬ 
perstitions,  or  the  shallowest  unbelief.  We 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  our  heritage  of 
free  thought  by  our  indiflerence  of  it,  or  our 
abuse  of  it 

Mr.  Brownson  has  essentially  the  Roman 
Catholic  order  of  mind,  which  induced  him, 
from  the  first,  to  search  for  authority  in  his 
belief.  Now,  the  true  Protestant  mind  cares 
little  what  others  may  have  thought ;  he  is 
Christ-like  in  one  point  at  least,  that  he  re¬ 
jects  all  that  has  gone  before  him,  and  looks 
to  God,  the  great  source  of  light  and  truth, 
only  for  authority.  -He  searches  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  confirmation  ;  and,  having  reached 
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something  like  assurance,  he  is  content,  and 
prays  fervently,  and  worships  by  good  works 
to  man.  He  rejects  all  creeds,  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  only  a  negation — 
for  he  affirms  much ;  he  affirms  his  belief  in  a 
God,  a  ruler  in  the  heavens  above  and  the 
earth  beneath ;  he  affirms  his  belief  in  God  as 
a  being  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth,  and 
hence  the  great  fountain  from  whence  fiows 
human  integrity  ;  he  affirms  his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  an  existence  in  the 
unseen  hereafter,  and  consequently  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  angels  and  spirits ;  and  he  affirms 
man’s  right  to  private  judgment  in  all  matters 
of  religion  and  government,  based  always 
upon  those  principles  of  justice  and  benevo¬ 
lence  with  which  he  endows  the  Infinite  Ruler. 

The  Catholic  Church  may  concede  all  this, 
and  more ;  yet  there  is  a  spirit  lying  beneath 
Romanism  which  acts  counter  to  it  alL  Its 
enormous  centralizing  power,  its  assumptions, 
its  ductility,  "ts  ?iever-ceasing  mechanism,  by 
which  it  works  unse^cn  and  unfelt,  till  suddenly 
its  object  is  achieved ;  its  agents  everywhere, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  self-denying,  devoted 
enthusiasts,  kept  to  their  task  joyously — for 
the  Church  glories  in  its  martyrs — while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  advancing,  atom  by 
atom,  with  every  drop  of  their  blood,  the  in¬ 
terests  not  of  man  as  the  ultimate,  but  the 
Church  ;  its  hold  upon  the  mind  and  the  im¬ 
agination  ;  its  grasp  upon  the  affections  of  the 
poor ;  its  help  to  the  outcast  and  the  beggar — 
all  conspire  to  present  claims  which  no  other 
‘Chbrch  has  carried  out,  however  well  inten- 
tioned,  because  no  other  Church  is  in  like 
measure  consolidated  ;  and  no  other  can  pre¬ 
sent  an  equal  number  of  cultivated  officials, 
whose  learning  and  abilities  are  piade  second¬ 
ary  to  duty,  and  subordinate  to  the  Church. 

We  believe  Protestantism  may  do  ali  that 
Romanism  has  done  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  more  in  the  cause  of  a  true  humanity ; 
but  the  organization  is  so  imperfect,  and  pride 
and  prejudice  have  so  much  scope  in  the 
Churches,  the  ministry  have  themselves  in  view 
so  much  more  than  Christ  or  the  Church,  that 
their  efforts  fali  very  far  short  of  the  desigm- 
of  protest. 

Mr.  Brownson,  in  his  Convert,”  shows  up 
this  iack  of  consistency  and  earnestness,  not 
to  say  honesty,  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
with  no  iittle  tact  and  sarcasm.  He  is  giving 
a  candid  account  of  himself,  a  psychological 
revelation  of  his  religious  e.xpericnccs,  a  meta- 
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physical  analysis  of  his  processes  of  thought ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  there  is  no  lack  of  sly,  pithy 
hits  at  his  cotemporaries.  The  inference  is 
natural,  if  these  modes  were  insufScient  for 
this  man,  what  is  the  reasoning  of  those  op¬ 
posed  to  him  worth  T  and  what  is  the  mental 
caliber  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  suflScient? 

Apparently,  Mr.  Brownson  writes  with  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  little  child,  and  “  nothing 
extenuates  ” — indeed,  in  his  book,  the  Protest¬ 
ant  reader,  no  less  than  the  Roman  Catholic, 
will  find  a  running  commentary  upon  the 
sects  which  have  arisen  in  the  country  for  the 
last  half  century,  interspersed  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  several  leaders.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  book  will  most  likely  be  a  very 
popular  one ;  for  the  writer  is  well  known  as 
a  man  who  has  literally  obeyed  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “try  all  doctrines,”  and  has  at  last 
landed  benignly  in  the  fold  of  the  Romish 
Church,  where  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
found  himself  from  the  first,  had  he  been  taken 
in  hand  by  some  poetic,  half-inspired  Father 
Hecker,  at  an  earlier  period. 

This  change  has  by  no  means  laid  Mr. 
Brownson  upon  the  shelf.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  of  men,  as  his  Review, 
written  almost  entirely  by  himself,  testifies. 
The  country  affords  no  Protestant  Review 
conducted  with  such  ability ;  we  mean  most 
especially  in  those  points  which  instruct  the 
people  in  their  duties  to  Cod  and  the  country. 
We  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  filled 


with  scholastic  lore,  which  interest  nobody  but 
the  writers  and  a  score  of  fossilized  old  fogies, 
but  nothing  which  so  well  meets  the  wants  of 
the  people. 

We  apprehend,  however,  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  giant  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
keep  his  paces  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
the  Church.  Envy  and  malice  are  not  exclu¬ 
sively  Protestant  vices,  and  we  more  than  sus¬ 
pect  that  persons  high  in  authority  are  jealous 
of  the  influence  .of  the  American  “  Convert.” 
We  could  wish  so  trenchant  a  pen  had  found 
its  best  expression  upon  the  Protestant  side ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  hope  no  methods  will  prevail 
to  silence  it.  Mr.  Brownson,  as  well  as  Father 
Hecker,  have  carried  the  best  possible  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  Church  of  their  espchisals.  Why 
is  it?  Is  there  no  field  for  the  exercise  of 
such  talents  in  Protestantism?  Certainly, 
there  is  a  lack  of  that  broad  Catholic  spirit 
among  us  by  which  we  seek  out  those  best 
adapted  to  a  good  work,  and  place  them  in  a 
field  of  action.  We  lack  a  generous  accept¬ 
ance  of  mind  and  spirit ;  we  are  too  self-seek¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  the  vice  of  Protestantism ;  we 
are  not  content,  so  the  good  word  be  said,  to 
bring  forth  the  best  speaker,  and  so  the  good 
work  be  done,  to  help  on  the  best  worker, 
but  we  thrust  in  ourselves,  and,  ten  to  one, 
mar  the  whole.  The  great,  noble  q)irit  of 
protest,  of  individual  assertion,  seems  to  be 
narrowing  itself  down  to  the  vices  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  selfishness. 
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Mr.  EDITOR— It  appears  by  the  papers 
devoted  to  scientific  improvement  in  this 
country  and  England,  that  attention  is  more 
directed  now  to  the  great  unsolved  problem, 
steam  plowing,  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
It  appears  that  they  are  experimenting  in  En¬ 
gland  in  no  less  than  five  different  ways,  and 
that  at  least  two  practical  experiments  have 
been  made  here.  If  that  question  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  solved,  it  must  be  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  all  the  wars  In  which  our  race  has 
ever  been  engaged.  ^ 

As  I  happen  to  have  access  to  an  unpub¬ 
lished  work,  that,  among  other  things  of  very 
great  value,  contains  a  complete  solution  of 


that  question,  I  should  like  to  see  that  solu¬ 
tion  first  presented  to  the  world  through  the 
colunms  of  your  Magazine. 

You  will  find  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  letter  from  the  translator  to  a 
friend ;  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  beet  to  send  you  the  whole  letter. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  it,  and  yet  not 
remarkable,  is,  that  that  solution  has  been 
known,  not,  indeed,  to  the  world,  but  in  the 
world,  for  many  a  long  year.  m.  n.  o. 

Mt  Deak  Fkiend — My  last  letter,  you  say, 
contained  most  remarkable  and  important  in¬ 
formation.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  can  be 
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made  useful  to  our  unhappy  world.  I  am 
now  induced  to  write  you  again,  because  it 
may  be  that  I  have  discovered  another  idea  of 
no  common  value. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  sitting  resting  from 
my  labors  in  front  of  our  little  mountain 
home,  and  gazing  at  the  shadows  of  clouds  as 
they  flitted  over  the  hills,  the  train  of  my 
thoughts  was  arrested  by  some  one  remarking, 
“Stoop  to  conquer,”  “Make  haste  slowly.” 
I  had  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  noticing 
such  words  as  those.  I,  therefore,  rose  imme¬ 
diately  and  went  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that 
caused  them  to  be  repeated  then.  I  found 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  little  advice 
concerning  a  love  affair,  in  which  some  of  the 
young  people  were  engaged.  But  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  them 
the  value  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  those 
words. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  I,  “  it  would  interest  you 
were  I  to  relate  why  it  is  that  I  always  feel 
alarmed  whenever  I  hear  those  memorials  of 
times  long  since  passed.” 

They  assured  me  they  were  quite  anxious  to 
hear  my  story ;  and  with  such  encourage¬ 
ment  I  went  on  to  relate  the  following  mem¬ 
orable  incident  of  my  early  life : 

Soon  after  I  was  twenty-one,  wishing  to 
see  something  of  that  world  whose  strange 
and  varied  history  had  so  much  interested  me 
from  childhood,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  friends 
and  plunged  at  once  amid  scenes  that,  to  my 
inexperienced  mind,  seemed  most  wild,  ex¬ 
citing,  strange  and  new.  I  had  then  known 
none  of  the  bitter  experiences  of  life,  and  my 
mind  was  of  that  imaginative  and  hopeful 
kind,  that  looked  upon  the  bright  side  of 
every  thing.  When  the  birds  sang  my  heart 
thrilled  with  pleasure.  The  waving  lines  of 
the  hills,  t)]e  colors  of  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  lowing  of  herds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the 
solemn  majesty  of  the  moving  clouds,  the 
softer  tints,  and  the  bright  vermilion  of  the 
Summer  sky,  all,  all  seemed  to  me  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  never-ending  joy.  It  was 
when  at  a  long  distance  from  my  home,  I  was 
taken  sick  among  strangers.  But  even  then  I 
could  see  nothing  but  joy  in  that  vast  and 
wonderful  picture,  which  the  everlasting 
seemed  to  have  hung  around  me  everywhere. 

The  people  were  all  kind  to  me  then ;  but 
there  was  a  bright,  blue-eyed  stranger  who 
was  particularly  sa  She  often  came  to  my 
bedside  and  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
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and  hope,  more  grateful  to  me  than  the  richest 
garden  of  flowers.  To  the  lonely  heart  it  is  a 
source  of  the  purest  joy  to  meet  disinterested 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 

I  was  not  aware  how  much  my  happiness 
had  become  linked  with  her,  until  one  day  she  • 
entered  my  room  in  haste,  and  dressed  as  if  for 
a  journey.  She  came  directly  to  my  bedside, 
and  held  out  her  hand,  saying  she  was  going 
away,  and  would  bid  me  good-by,  as  we  might 
not  meet  again.  I  took  that  hand  in  mine  ;  I 
spoke  no  word,  but  I  held  it  as  if  I  feared  to 
lose  it  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  still  held 
it,  until  she  stooped  down  and  said  in  low, 
gentle  tones,  that  she  must  go.  I  looked  up ; 
our  eyes  met  Mine  were  moist,  and  hers  sud¬ 
denly  fllled  with  tears.  She  then  left  my  bed¬ 
side  and  went  to  the  window,  and  for  some 
minutes  stood  motionless,  with  her  thoughts, 
probably,  not  on  the  landscape  before  her. 
Then,  without  a  word  from  either  of  us  (I  had 
not  spoken  at  all),  she  left  the  room. 

When  she  had  gone,  I  asked  myself  if  I  had 
done  wrong?  If  I  had,  it  was  certainly  in 
blindness,  for  I  well  knew,  and  she,  I  hoped, 
also  believed  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  heart. 

I  had  well  nigh  recovered,  but  was  still 
weak  and  pale,  when  my  heart  was  again  ^ 
thrilled  with  pleasure,  by  beholding  her  re¬ 
turn.  She  greeted  me  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  again  trust  her 
hand  in  mine.  |She  behaved  toward  me  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  me  believe  that  she  was 
not  offended  with  me,  and  that  she  was  most 
earnestly  my  friend,  but  nothing  more. 

One  day  a  young  man  I  had  not  seen  before 
called ;  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  he  appeared  intelligent  and 
worthy.  He  was  seated,  in  conversation  with 
me,  when  she  passed  through  the  room.  He 
asked  her  if  she  was  ready  to  take  a  walk. 
She  replied  that  she  would  soon  be  ready. 
My  eyes  evidently  began  to  open  wide  ;  but  I 
don’t  think  I  was  jealous,  for  I  had  always  a 
strong  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  I  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  had  the  first  right.  I 
might  indeed  regret,  deeply  regret,  that  it  was 
so,  but  I  well  knew  that  to  throw  a  straw  in 
their  path  was  the  furthest  possible  from  my 
thoughts. 

I  was  still  feeble,  but  able  to  walk  about 
the  fields,  when  I  was  told  that  a  small  party, 
mostly  young  people,  were  going  to  make  a 
visit  beyond  the  river,  perhaps  something 
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liioru  than  an  hour's  walk,  and  would  like  to 
have  me  with  them.  I  gladly  assented.  My 
fair  friend  and  her  evidently  chosen  one  were 
both  of  the  party.  All  were  merry  and 
cheerful.  The  sky  was  bright ;  the  landscape 
beautiful.  Who  could  have  deemed  that  so 
One  a  prospect  was  so  soon  to  set  in  darkness 
and  gloom  T 

We  soon  came  to  the  river  ;  but,  oh,  vexa¬ 
tion,  some  one  had  taken  the  boat  and  left  it 
on  the  other  nde.  One  proposed  to  adjourn 
the  visit  to  another  day  ;  another  to  go  round 
by  the  bridge.  “  Oh,  the  bridge  is  too  far,” 
«ud  more  than  one  voice. 

“  Stoop  to  conquer.”  “  Malee  haste  slowly,” 
•nid  a  tall,  middle-aged  man. 

“  Cannot  some  one  swim  across  and  get  the 
boat  ?”  remarked  a  laughing  girl,  by  my  side. 
She  evidently  thought  there  was  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  any  one’s  undertaking  it ;  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  being  once  made  among  the  young 
men,  it  began  to  be  talked  of  si'riously.  After 
some  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  a  brother 
of  my  friend’s  lover  should  undertake  it  She 
had  some  earnest  whisperings  with  her  chosen 
one,  which,  I  supposed,  wa.'^  to  dissuade  him, 
at  least,  from  the  perilous  undertaking.  The 
river  was  not  wide,  but  the  current  was  deep 
and  rapid,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  and  they 
•were,  probably,  not  the  best  swimmers  the 
world  could  produce. 

When  all  was  agreed  upon,  the  ominous 
words  were  again  repeated  by  the  tall  gentle¬ 
man  :  “  The  bridge — the  bridge !”  “  Stoop  to 
conquer  1”  “  Make  haste  slowly!”  But  confi¬ 
dent  youth  heeded  not  the  counsels  of  age. 
The  young  man  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
was  rapidly  borne  down  by  the  current  He 
battled  with  the  torrent  a  few  minutes  manful¬ 
ly,  and  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
when  the  cry  arose,  “  He  sinks,  he  sinks !” 
and  at  the  same  moment,  in  spite  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  alarm  of  my  friend,  her  lover 
plunged  in  to  save  his  brother.  He  soon 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  but — oh, 
horror  1 — bis  brother  was  gone.  He  struggled 
on  bravely  with  despair.  He  would  not  give 
him  up  as  lost  forever.  But  such  exertion,  in 
the  face  of  desptur,  was  more  than  poor  mor¬ 
tality  could  bear.  While  still  struggling  on, 
without  even  an  effort  to  read',  the  shore,  he 
turned  his  head  and  cast  otic  glance  that 
might  have  been  a  farewell  to  the  dearest  one 
he  left ;  and,  in  a  moment  more,  disappeared 
beneath  the  dark  waters. 


Then  that  dearest  one,  made  frantic  by  the 
awfulness  of  the  calamity,  in  an  instant  threw 
herself  into  the  flood,  whether  to  die  or  save 
him  no  one  knew.  Knowing  that  she  would 
be  useless  to  save,  I  and  the  tall  gentleman, 
whose  advice  had  not  been  followed,  the  next 
instant  plunged  in,  and  brought  the  broken 
and  despairing  heart  back  to  life. 

We  seated  her  on  a  grassy  knoll.  We  tried 
to  comfort  the  tom  and  weary  heart.  The 
sun  was  still  bright,  and  there  were  flowers 
around.  But  what  were  they  to  her  T  Dark¬ 
ness  and  a  desert  would  have  had  attractions 
then  greater  than  they.  She  spoke  no  word 
in  the  awfulness  of  despair.  We  led  her  to  her 
home  in  silence,  and  left  her  there.  We  all 
well  knew  that  this  terrible  calamity  could 
never  have  occurred  if  the  counsels  of  expe¬ 
rience  bad  been  followed ;  but  he  who  bad 
tried  to  divert  us  from  so  rash  an  enterprise, 
was  too  polite,  and  too  kind,  to  upbraid  us 
now  when  all  words  would  be  useless  and  of 
no  avail.  But  “  Stoop  to  conquer,”  “  Make 
haste  slowly !”  was  a  lesson  so  suddenly  and 
terribly  enforced  that  the  dullest  mind  there 
would  not  be  likely  soon  to  forget  its  teaching. 

This  is  enough  of  that  story  of  my  early 
life  for  my  present  purpose.  I  relate  it  that 
you  may  the  better  understand  the  interest  I 
took  in  what  followed.  After  retiring  to  my 
study,  I  picked  up  one  of  those  wonderfbl 
strangers  that  I  had  not  much  examined ;  and, 
while  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages,  my 
eye  was  arrested  by  three  short  lines  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  that  was  evidently  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  some  new  subject  The  first  line 
consisted  of  two  words :  “  Steam  plowing.” 

Those  words  always  had  a  deep  interest  to 
me,  because  I  well  knew  that  if  such  a  thing 
as  steam  plowing  should  once  be  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  result  would  be  like  building  up 
a  new  and  a  grander  world  as  a  dwelling  place 
for  mankind. 

Compare  our  world  now  with  what  it  was 
before  the  successful  application  of  steam  to 
the  arts  and  to  travel,  and  we  can  form  some 
idea,  faint  though  it  be,  of  the  vast  change 
that  would  follow  its  successful  application  to 
agriculture.  For  this  reason,  such  words 
would  always  arrest  my  attention ;  but  bow 
greatly  was  that  interest  increased  when  I  ob¬ 
served  that  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  that  ominous  warning  that  I  never,  never 
could  forget.  Yes,  that  article  was  indeed 
headed  by  the  words  “  Steam  plowing,”  and 
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immediately  followed  by  the  warning  advice : 

“  Stoop  to  conquer  I” 

“  Make  haste  slowly  I” 

What  could  it  all  mean  T  No  wonder  that 
1  read  it  with  an  interest  almost  as  intense  as 
ever  inexperienced  youth  felt  in  breaking  the 
seal  of  a  letter,  sent  by  one  whom  his  young, 
excited  imagination  had  magnified  into  a  value 
far  transcending  the  ordinary  price  of  worlds : 

“  Steam  plowing.” 

“  Stoop  to  conquer.” 

“  Make  haste  slowly.” 

Those  words  evidently  had  some  important 
meaning.  What  could  it  be  T  I  read  on  and 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  only  important,  but 
of  vast  importance,  being  no  less  than  the 
solving,  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  of  a 
problem  that  had  more  to  do  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  world  than  all  the  wars  that, 
from  all  past  time,  have  drenched  the  fair 
plains  of  earth  in  blood.  It  was  no  less  than 
the  solving  of  a  problem  that  bad  engaged 
the  attention  of  an  inventive  world  for  nearly 
a  generation ;  and  that  all  might  see,  if  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  would,  at  no  distant  day, 
result  in  changes  so  vast  as  to  almost  trans¬ 
form  our  world  into  an  everlasting  garden, 
where  the  human  race  might  cull  fruits  and 
flowers  to  the  end  of  time.  Where  each  and 
every  one  might  have  an  abundance  of  all 
that  is  needful,  with  only  so  much  labor  as 
Nature  required  to  produce  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  happiness.  Such  results,  of  course, 
could  not  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the 
successful  application  of  steam  to  agriculture 
is  once  thoroughly  understood,  a  series  of 
changes  will  be  inaugurated  that  will  press 
onward  as  irresistibly  as  the  torrent  from  the 
mountain  that  no  human  power  can  withstand. 

Agriculture,  view  it  as  we  may,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  pursuit  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind.  When  we  examine 
it  in  relation  to  the  numbers  engaged,  it  looms 
up,  equals  any,  overtops  all  other  pursuits 
combined.  And  should  it  meet  with  a  single 
year’s  universal  disaster,  the  entire  human 
family  would  almost  disappear  from  the  earth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  disaster  occur, 
but,  for  want  of  knowledge,  the  time  and 
toil  of  three-fourths  of  our  race  are  required 
to  furnish  food,  then  our  world  must  continue 
to  be  a  world  of  ignorance,  of  poverty  and 
crime.  But  when  steam  shall  take'  possession 
of  our  fields,  with  that  confidence  and  mastery 
with  which  it  already  sweeps  across  the  ocean 


and  the  land,  with  that  energy  and  untiring 
alnlity  with  which  it  spins  and  weaves  for  all 
nations  and  people,  then  there  will  soon  be 
such  an  abundance  of  food  produced,,  that 
earth’s  millions  will  no  longer  have  to  pass 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  one  continued 
round  of  never-ending  toil. 

When  that  glorious  day  shall  come,  and 
come  it  must,  then,  then  will  the  millions  of 
earth  be  emancipated  from  that  fearful  temp¬ 
tation  that  ever  hangs  over  them  now.  A 
temptation  that  continually  cries  aloud  to' 
them  all  to  escape,  to  flee  from  that  doom,  by 
any  means,  by  any  strain  of  conscience  how¬ 
ever  great  A  temptation  that,  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  working,  selects  from  the  multitude  two 
classes — puts  one  in  our  jails,  and  the  other  in 
our  legislative  halls.  Of  course,  there  are 
honorable  exceptions  in  either  case;  but  to 
get  to  the  one  station  or  the  other  is,  as  the 
lawyers  would  Ba.j,prima  facie  evidence  against 
them. 

I  will  dwell  no  more,  at  present,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  consummation,  but  inform 
you  at  once  that  those  ominous  words  were 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
failure,  in  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to 
produce  a  successful  steam  plow.  Perhaps 
the  moat  satisfactory  results  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  stationary  engine  moving  the 
plows  by  means  of  ropes ;  but  such  a  plan  is 
evidently  too  expensive  and  cumbrous  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

Of  all  the  methods  tried  it  was  obvious  that 
the  one  that  was  most  likely  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  if  once  entirely  successful,  was  the  very 
simple  one  of  drawing  a  gang  of  plows  behind 
a  steam  carriage.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
in  every  attempt  of  that  kind  it  required  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  power  to  move  the 
carriage  that  the  balance  of  power  left  to 
move  the  plows  was  any  thing  but  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  sole  cause  of  that  apparent  failure  was  the 
overlooking  of  a  very  simple  fact,  which, 
when  understood,  would  give  to  that  favorite 
plan  the  most  brilliant  success. 

It  evidently  had  not  occurred  to  the  experi¬ 
menters  that  such  a  carriage  might  be  made 
in  apparently  the  most  scientific  manner,  so 
that  engineers  of  a  high  order  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of,  and  yet,  although  proving 
a  complete  failure,  might,  by  the  changing  of 
a  single  wheel,  blaze  forth  in  more  than  all 
the  grandeur  its  most  sanguine  friends  could 
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have  hoped  for.  It  evidently  had  not  occurred 
to  them  that  there  was  a  certain  leverage  to 
give  the  engine,  a  certain  motion  to  give  the 
machine,  that,  although  entirely  snccessful, 
would  be  apparently  but  little  removed  from 
another  leverage  and  another  motion  that 
would  result  in  the  most  complete  failure.  In 
order  to  see  at  once  the  vast  importance  of 
this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
tables  in  this  paper. 

I  have  prepared  these  tables  from  the  one 
in  the  book,  and,  having  mastered  the  idea,  I 
have  reproduced  the  calculations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  own  measures. 

From  table  first  it  appears  that  a  steam 
carriage  of  six-horse  power,  if  only  capable  of 
moving  itself  at  264  feet  a  minute,  might,  by 
increasing  the  leverage  and  reducing  the 
speed  to  88  feet  per  minute,  not  only  plow, 
but  plow  a  good-sized  field  in  a  single  day. 
In  a  word,  it  could  do  all  that  its  most  sincere 
friends  could  have  reasonably  hoped  or  desired. 

That  table  also  shows  another  interesting 
fact  of  very  great  importance.  It  ^ows  that 
even  if  the  whole  of  the  power  was  lost  in 
moving  the  locomotive  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
yet  at  88  feet  per  minute,  only  one-third  of 
the  power  is  thus  wasted — an  amount  that 
actually  shows  better  results  than  the  best 
steamboat  that  ever  was  run.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  steamboats  lose  at  least  one-third  by  the 
yielding  of  the  fulcrum,  or  slip  of  the  wheel, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  from  the  inclined 
stroke  of  the  blades  or  buckets  on  the  water. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Let  me  tell  yon  another 
important  fact  that  I  rejoiced  to  learn.  You 
know  it  was  supposed  that  a  steam  carriage, 
to  move  over  fields,  and  capable  of  drawing  a 
gang  of  plows,  must  necessarily  be  so  heavy 
that  it  would  sink  in  the  soil  more  than  a 
common  farm  wagon,  with  an  ordinary  load. 
So  far  was  that  from  being  true,  it  need  not 
sink  as  much  as  a  common  farm  wagon,  with 
its  hay-rack  on,  when  entirely  empty,  without 
any  load  at  all.  An  empty  farm  wagon,  pre¬ 
pared  for  drawing  grain,  presses  on  the  ground 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  each 
wheel ;  while  a  steam  carriage  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  results  shown  in  that  table  need 
not  weigh  more  than  forty-five  hundred,  and, 
with  wheels  a  foot  broad,  would  not  sink  in 
the  soil  as  much  as  such  a  w^gon. 

Let  me. tell  you  another  agreeable  surprise 
1  met  with. 

I  had  supposed  it  would  require  a  far  greater 


weight  on  the  driving  wheels  to  enable  them 
to  draw  a  gang  of  plows,  without  slipping, 
capable  of  producing  any  thing  like  such  re¬ 
sults.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  a  carriage  could  actually  draw  so  as  to 
raise  a  weight,  over  a  pulley,  greater  than 
would  equal  half  the  entire  weight  with  which 
the  driving-wheels  pressed  the  earth.  If,  then, 
the  driving-wheels,  as  in  this  case,  pressed  the 
ground  with  a  force  of  thirty  hundred  pounds, 
they  would  draw  a  gang  of  five  ordinary 
plows  at  a  speed  that  would  equal  twelve 
acres  in  twenty  hours. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  team  for  our  fields  at 
last  whose  sinews  will  never  tire.  When  the 
horses  go  home,  in  the  hot  Summer’s  day, 
tired  and  weary,  to  rest  and  to  eat,  he  will  be 
as  fresh  and  as  tireless  as  when  his  driver  first 
beheld  the  morning  sun.  And  when  the  shades 
of  evening  are  gathering  round,  or  when  the 
midnight  stars  rise  high,  he  will  still  move  on 
his  unwearied  way,  staying  his  course  for 
neither  night,  nor  darkness,  nor  storm, 

Imagine  for  a  moment  such  a  team  moving 
slowly  over  a  field,  in  the  majesty  of  its 
strength  and  power,  covered  with  a  light,  flat 
roof,  and  a  part  at  least  supplied  with  panels 
or  curtains,  that  might  be  closed  at  pleasure, 
to  keep  back  the  wind  or  rain.  Imagine,  also, 
a  comfortable  sofa,  on  which  the  conductor,  or 
professor  (we’ll  have  no  plowmen  in  those 
days),  might  be  seated  with  a  friend,  reading 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  discussing  some  po¬ 
litical,  social,  or  scientific  question,  and  you 
will  have  a  glimpse  of  a  world  for  our  hu¬ 
manity  that  is  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  conductor  of  such  a 
machine  would  have  no  time  to  read  the  news. 
But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  its  motion 
across  the  field  will  be  slow  and  steady,  and 
its  tendency  when  properly  set  to  run  a  very 
straight  line,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  follow  that  line  with  a  pointer  on  the 
front  of  the  cfuriage  pointing  to  the  edge  of 
the  previous  furrow,  and  that  it  will  require 
the  steering-wheel  to  be  moved  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  but  little  at  a  time.  Many  an 
energetic  man  will  obtain,  while  plowing,  far 
more  knowledge  than  is  usually  obtained  in 
colleges ;  for  it  is  occasionally  done  now,  un¬ 
der  for  more  difficult  circumstances,  and  the 
taste  for  knowledge  increases  as  the  field  en¬ 
larges  and  advances. 

The  same  team  can  harrow  the  ground  at  ^ 
the  same  time  by  attaching  a  harrow  behind 
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the  plows ;  and,  by  having  the  drill  or  planter 
for  planting  com,  etc.,  corre^nd  with  the 
cultivator,  ten  or  more  rows  of  com  or  other 
crops  may  be  cultivated  at  once,  with  a  per¬ 
fection  and  precision  far  surpassing  the  horse 
or  hand  cultivator.  Indeed,  wherever  steam 
has  been  thoroughly  broke  into  the  harness, 
what  is  there  it  don’t  do  better,  and  quicker, 
than  the  same  thing  was  ever  done  before! — 
and  the  same  grand  results  will  follow  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  great  agricultural  world. 

In  the  two  following  tables,  the  first  column, 
marked  A,  represents  the  number  of  feet  trav¬ 
eled  by  the  carriage  per  minute. 

Column  B,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  en¬ 
gine  per  minute. 

Column  C,  the  horse-power  required  for 
moving  the  carriage. 

Column  D,  the  excess  of  horse-power  above 
what  is  required  for  moving  the  carriage. 

Column  B,  the  number  of  pounds  that  each 
liberated  horse-power  will  draw. 

Column  F,  the  pounds  of  force  which  the 
carriage  could  exert  in  drawing,  subject  only 
to  the  slip  of  the  wheels. 

Column  G,  the  number  of  acres  plowed  in 
twenty  hours,  the  wheels  slipping  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  much  more  than  1,500  pounds, 
equal  to  five  plows. 

STEAM  PLOW  OP  SIX-HORSE  POWER. 

Entire  weight  of  carriage,  including  machinery. 


in  pounds .  4,500 

Pressure  of  driving  wheels  on  the  ground . 3,000 

Breadth  of  wheels,  in  inches .  12 

TABLE  I. 


The  soil  assumed  to  be  so  soft  as  to  require  the  en¬ 
tire  power  to  move  the  empty  carriage  at  three  miles 
an  hour. 


A. 

B.  1 

1 

U. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

264 

120 

6 

0 

000 

000 

0 

220 

120 

5 

1 

150 

150 

3 

178 

120 

4 

2 

187X 

375 

6 

132 

120 

3 

3 

250 

750 

0 

88 

120 

2 

4 

375 

1.500 

12 

66 

120 

500 

2,260 

9 

44 

120 

1 

6 

750 

3,750 

6 

TABLE  II. 

The  soil  assumed  to  be  such  that  four-horse  power 
could  move  the  empty  carriage  at  three  miles  an  hour. 


A. 

a 

C. 

D. 

I-  1 

F. 

G. 

264 

120 

4 

2 

125 

250 

6 

220 

120 

3,33 

2,66 

150 

399 

8 

176 

120  ' 

2,66 

3,33 

187)i 

624 

10 

132 

120 

2 

4 

250 

1,000 

12 

88 

120 

1,33 

4,66 

375 

1,750 

12 

66 

120 

1 

6 

500 

2,500 

9 

44 

120 

0.66 

5.33 

760 

4,000 

6 

On  examining  these  tables,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  certain  leverage  to  give  the  engine, 
and  a  certain  motion  to  give  the  carriage,  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results. 


It  also  appei^  that  that  leverage,  and  that 
motion,  differ  very  widely,  as  the  weight  of 
the  carriage  differs. 

It  also  appears  that  a  variation  in  the  power 
of  the  engine  requires  a  variation  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage,  and  the  leverage  of  the 
engine. 

It  also  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  the  power  of  the  engine  may  vary 
to  a  very  great  extent  without  producing  any 
serious  effect  on  the  result,  providing  the  best 
motion  and  leverage  are  used  in  either  case. 

For  example,  if  we  should  double  the  power 
of  the  engine,  in  table  first,  it  would  plow 
eighteen  acres  in  twenty  hours,  at  a  motion  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  per  minute, 
at  which  motion  the  one  in  the  table  does 
nothing.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  tremendous 
gain ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  result  would 
actually  be  a  failure  in  comparison,  because  it 
would  only  be  one  and  a  half  acres  for  each 
horse-power  employed — whereas  the  six-horse 
engine  in  the  table,  although  doing  nothing 
at  that  rate  of  motion,  by  reducing  speed, 
plows  two  acres  for  each  horse-power  em¬ 
ployed.  If,  however,  we  give  this  twelve- 
horse  engine  its  best  motion,  which  will  be  on.* 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  a  minute,  it  will 
also  plow  its  two  acres  for  each  horse-power, 
and  no  more. 

To  make  it  still  more  clear,  let  us  now 
double  the  weight  of  the  carriage  in  table 
first,  while  the  power  remains  the  same.  It 
will  then  require  four  horse-power  instead  of 
two  to  move  the  carriage  at  the  rate  of  eighty- 
eight  feet  a  minute,  thus  leaving  only  two  to 
plow,  and  the  result  will  be  only  six  acres  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve.  But  by  reducing  the  motion 
to  forty-four  feet  a  minute,  we  can  again  get 
the  twelve  acres  plowed.  Such  results  must 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  has  not  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  the  subject. 

But  the  great  secret,  however,  is  a  very 
simple  one,  viz :  A  horse-power  will  plow  the 
same  quantity  in  the  same  time,  whether  it 
goes  fast  or  goes  slow ;  not  with  the  same 
plows,  of  course  ;  we  must  give  it  plows  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  strength ;  and  its  strength  or 
ability  to  draw  increases  as  its  speed  lessens  ; 
and  as  its  speed  lessens  it  takes  less  to  move 
the  carriage,  and  there  is  more  saved  for 
plowing ;  so  that  it  is  literally  true,  the  slower 
we  go  the  more  haste  we  make,  until  we  are 
brought  up  in  that  direction  by  the  slip  of  the 
driving-wheels,  which  takes  place,  of  course. 
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at  different  rates  of  motion,  according  to  the 
weight  upon  them. 

Although  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
a  heavy  and  light  carriage,  so  far  as  ability  to 
plow  is  concerned,  yet  there  are  advantages 
that  would  cause,  perhaps,  one  of  moderate 
weight  to  be  generally  preferred. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  would,  probably, 
be  advisable  to  make  the  engine  and  carriage 
as  light  as  would  be  conastent  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  strength ;  and  then,  when  the  whole 
weight  and  power  are  known,  estimate  the 
best  rate  of  motion,  and  give  the  engine  lev¬ 
erage  according  to  that  rate ;  and  then  attach 
as  many  plows  as  it  will  draw  without  the 
wheels  slipping.  When  all  this  is  properly 
attended  to,  yon  will  have  a  steam  locomotive 
plow  that  cannot  be  much  surpassed  while  the 
same  kind  of  plows  are  used.  They  may  ez- 
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pend  millions  in  experiments,  but  the  result 
of  all  will  be  to  leave  them  just  there. 

Rgoioe,  then,  oh  ye  toiling  millions,  for 
your  deliverance  is  at  handl  That  great 
mountain  that  was  sopposed  to  lie,  like  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier,  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
application  of- steam  to  agriculture,  vanishes 
before  investigation,  as  completely  as  the 
visions  of  night  before  the  blaze  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun.  Therefore  let  the  human  race  press 
on  with  a  hope  as  lasting  as  the  hills,  and  an 
energy  that  will  never,  never  die. 

Hoping  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  portals 
of  the  great  future  so  opening  wide  th^t  we 
may  at  least  get  a  glimpse  of  the  long  line  of 
future  ages,  as  they  dimly  stretch  far  down 
the  vista  of  coming  time,  hoping  that  this 
glorious  peep  may  be  ours,  I  will  close  this 
long  letter,  and  bid  you  good-by. 


MODERN  CRITICISM. 

B  T  DEANE. 


WHAT  is  criticism?  Webster  says,  “The 
art  of  judging  with  propriety  of  a  literary 
performance,  or  any  production  of  the  fine 
arts.”  Now,  Webster  was  a  learned  man,  but 
his  learning  smacked  of  old  school  limitations. 
He  was  a  namesake  of  old  Noah,  whose  world 
was  an  ark.  His  ponderous  “Unabridged” 
belongs  to  the  unabridgements  of  the  an¬ 
cients— this  particular  rendering  to  the  days 
of  particular  benightedness. 

Our  modern  critic  stands  upon  no  such  cir¬ 
cumscribed  platform.  His  critical  code  is  a 
volume  by  itself,  “ad  libitum,  ad  infinitum,^' 
marked  broad  upon  the  ba^k.  In  these  en¬ 
lightened  times,  the  beauties  and  faults  of  the 
production  are  quite  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion — overshadowed,  if  not  entirely  super¬ 
seded,  by  the  beauties  and  faults  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  advent  of  a  book,  a  statue,  a 
painting,  is  the  signal  for  general  onslaught 
upon  the  writer,  the  sculptor,  or  painter. 
Down  come  the  critics,  like  a  fiock  of  vultures 
upon  their  lawful  prey.  Personalities  must 
stand  forth ;  social  positions  must  be  defined ; 
antecedents  and  consequents  dilated  npon. 


“  Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman?”  says  Pettibrain. 

“Who  was  his  grandfather?”  says  Pedi¬ 
gree. 

“What  church  does  he  belong  to?”  says 
Steeple. 

“  Who  did  he  vote  for  ?”  says  Ballotbox. 

“If  we  tickle  him,  will  he  tickle  us?”  says 
Mutual  Admiration  Club. 

“  Is  be  a  favorite  with  our  clique — will  it 
do  to  praise  him?”  says  sleek,  spectacled 
Policy. 

And  by  these  and  like  tests  do  we,  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pat-a-pat, 
scalpel,  tomahawk  our  arts  and  artists. 

Among  all  the  ramifications  of  modem  crit¬ 
icism,  broadest,  proudest,  most  invincible,  is 
the  stronghold  of  cliquedom.  A  colossal  body, 
with  a  score  of  heads  like  the  fabled  hydra, 
nodding  approval,  grimacing  condemnation, 
in  a  score  of  places  at  once,  it  presents  to  the 
eye  that  rare  combination  of  individual  direct¬ 
ness  and  universal  force,  which  is  always  so 
effective ;  while  a.  peep  behind  the  scenes  dis¬ 
covers  the  partiality,  cowardice,  spite,  or  bile 
of  one  man,  pulling  the  wires  of  the  whole 
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performance.  Opinion  thns  reproduced  and 
stereotyped  is  accounted  public  opinion,  and 
by  it  stands  or  falls  whatever  chances  within 
the  picket-pale. 

Our  modern  critic  is  very  delicate  in  his 
tastes — very  dainty  in  his  cmelties;  so  he 
chooses  the  fairest  and  gentlest  for  the  victims 
of  his  critical  slaughter. 

“  Herdful  Hesren  I 

Thou  rather,  with  thj  eharp  and  eulpharoua  bolt, 

SpUt’it  the  nnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 

Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  oh  I  but  man,  proud  man  I 

Dreat  in  a  little  brief  authority,” 

flnds  it  easier  and  safer  to  grind  out  with  his 
iron  heel  the  life  of  the  myrtle— to  cut  out 
with  his  keen  blade  the  heart  of  the  lamb. 
The  riven  oak  may  fall  upon  his  devoted  head, 
the  wounded  boar  may  turn  and  rend  him ; 
but  the  crushed  flower  sinks  noiselessly  into 
the  diist,  and  the  trembling  fawn  with  the 
arrow  in  her  breast,  can  only  fly  and  weep. 
Oh !  wise  and  noble  critic ! 

**  It  is  ezcelleDt 
To  hftye  a  giant’s  strength.” 

The  tactics  of  our  modern  critic  are  both 
brilliant  and  varied.  Among  those  most  in 
favor,  because  most  successful  and  evasive,  is 
the  trick  antithetical — the  fire-and-fall-back 
game — an  easy  death  to  thousands  of  authors, 
who  never  know  what  kills  them — who  will 
not  believe  they  are  dead. 

Timothy  Titmouse  leaps  out  of  long  clothes 
into  a  book  of  poems — beautiful  highfalutins, 
plagiarisms  from  all  living  and  dead  writers, 
tropes  and  conceits  sufibcating  in  their  own 
profusion,  “  butterflies  drowning  in  ”  milk  and 
water.  But  young  Timothy  Titmouse  is  a 
member  of  our  clique,  belongs  to  our  church, 
voted  for  our  candidate ;  his  “  sire  is  a  knight, 
and  his  mother  a  lady;”  he  must  be  dealt 
with  tenderly.  And  our  modem  Jove  lays  by 
his  thunder-bolts,  and  takes  to  light  artillery 
and  fireworks.  Let  us  see  how  he  will  shoot 
his  grapeshot  and  sugar-plums,  and  touch  off 
his  wheels  and  rockets,  without  impeaching  his 
critical  acumen,  or  seeming  to  shoot  at  all. 

“  A  book  of  poems  by  this  promising  young 
writer,  if  it  be  notremakable  for  Shakesperian 
scope  or  Miltonic  sublimity,  will,  we  are  sure, 
find  favor  with  the  public  for  its  good  inten¬ 
tions.  Though  the  feet  of  Timothy  Titmouse  are 
not  yet  planted  upon  the  snows  of  Parnassus, 
nor  yet  among  the  fir-trees  midway — neither 
among  the  myrtle,  olive  and  laurel-trees  at  its 


foot — yet  are  they  turned  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.” 

The  effect  is  marvelous.  Timothy  Titmouse 
goes  on  his  way,  rejoicing  in  his  glimpse  of 
immortality.  His  toes  point  the  right  way. 
He  bas  only  to  follow  his  noee,  and  be  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  gods.  The  short-sighted  public 
cry  a  round  of  bravoe  ;  and  a  discerning  few 
say,  under  their  breath,  “  Poor  Timothy  Tit¬ 
mouse,  poet — dead  I  Peace  to  his  ashes  I” 

Equally  shrewd  and  effective,  and  eqnsdly 
in  vogue  with  our  critic,  are  his  tricks  of  irony 
and  reticence.  If  a  book  appears  with  sundry 
faults  standing  out  among  its  beauties,  and 
the  writer,  not  coming  under  any  private  mles 
of  exemption  or  leniency,  is  counted  fair 
game,  let  him  look  for  no  manly  specification 
of  defects,  nor  any  just  mention  of  excellen¬ 
cies.  lago  is  nothing  now,  unless  cynicaL  It 
suits  his  mood  to  bark  and  bite,  and  tear  the 
eyes  of  his  victim ;  but  that  would  not  be  ele¬ 
gant,  and  lago  is  a  gentleman.  The  assault 
ferocious  must  be  toned  down  to  the  cold, 
keen  and  glittering  assault  courteous.  Woe 
to  the  fair  pages,  the  sparkling  fancies,  the 
tender  and  holy  sentiment,  perchance  the 
blood  and  tears,  which  must  breast  now  the 
shining  arrows  of  his  satire  1  And  no  good 
angel  whispers, 

“  Round  jour  own  &ine  the  &U1  iplinten  flj.” 

So,  when  there  cometh  upon  the  field  some 
new  and  powerful  writer,  without  badges  or 
credentials,  whose  unhackneyed  opinions  roll 
in  stately  wise  from  his  pen,  or  shoot  in  burn¬ 
ing  darts  at  received  principles  and  populai- 
doubts,  commanding  everywhere  attention 
and  respect,  lago  is  suddenly  struck  dumb. 
Silence  is  the  only  available  shaft  in  his 
quiver — the  grand  dernier  resort  in  his  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  production  before  him  is  invul¬ 
nerable.  He  cannot  grapple  with  it ;  he  will 
not  contribute  a  modicum  of  praise,  lest  by 
any  means  the  writer  should  wax  arrogant, 
and  the  thunder  of  his  chariot  wheels  should 
one  day  shake  his  own  pedestal  of  influence. 
But  he  will  stoutly  ignore  it ;  and,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  of  his  silence, 

“  Assent  with  civil  leer. 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.” 

Brave,  equitable  lago  I  Verily,  it  is  a  right 
goodly  and  luminous  age  we  live  in  ;  but  give 
us  a  new  Webster,  and  a  new  lexicon — for  the 
old  words  have  lost  their  old  meanings. 

NtM  York,  December,  1867. 
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PASSING  AWAY. 

BT  CHARLES  SWADt. 

Look  from  the  casement — look,  and  tell 
What’s  passing,  mother,  dear ; 

Since  dawn  I’ve  heard  a  foncral  bell. 
Slow  pealing  on  my  ear  ; 

And  now  there  comes  the  solemn  fall 
Of  footsteps  sweeping  nigh. 

Look  down  the  street,  I  hear  their  feet, 
Some  funeral’s  passing  by. 

The  mother  gazed  with  anxious  face. 

But  nothing  there  was  seen. 

Except  each  old  accustomed  place. 

And  yhat  had  always  been. 


A  moment  yet,  dear  mother,  stay  ; 

Strange  sounds  are  on  the  air, 

Like  angels  singing  on  their  way. 

Or  voices  deep  in  prayer ! 

Oh,  lift  my  pillow  high — more  high — 

For  I  am  faint  and  low  ; 

Help  me  to  look  upon  the  sky. 

And  bless  them  ere  they  go  I 

The  mother  raised  her  daughter’s  head. 

But  no  word  could  she  speak ; 

The  hope  that  from  her  bosom  fled. 

Left  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

The  night  looked  through  the  casement  old. 
And  saw  a  cheek  so  pale — 

A  form  so  wasted,  thin,  and  cold — 

No  skill  might  there  prevail ; 

But  that  which  conquer’s  Death  yet  beamed 
Upon  her  wasted  brow ; 

And  sweet,  as  though  an  angel  dreamed, 
The  Sufferer  rested  now ! 

Ah,  who  the  mother’s  grief  may  tell  T 
Or  who  may  comfort  bring  T 

Tet,  high  above  the  funeral  bell. 

She  heard  the  angels  sing ! 

ACoficAoUr,  taglamd,  October  18,  1857.  \ 
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Twilight  was  failing,  chin  and  dreary, 
around  the  old  manor-house  of  Wood- 
aide,  the  time  out  of  mind  heritage  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  family  of  Heirale.  Situated  in 
one  of  the  northernmost  comities  of  England, 
there  was  but  little  in  the  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  or  in  the  exterior  of  the  old  gray  stone 
edifice,  to  repel  the  dismal  and  disheartening 
effect  of  this  stormy  Autumnal  evening,  and  a 
disembodied  spectator,  after  one  shivering 
look  upon  the  scene  directly  about  Wood- 
side,  would  have  infallibly  transported  himself 
southward  at  once,  had  he  not  happened  to 
come  within  the  circle  of  a  steady  ruddy  glow, 
which,  darting  through  the  three  long  win¬ 
dows  of  the  drawing-room,  did  valiant  battle 
with,  and  effectually  routed  the  sullen  gloom 
which  reigned  everywhere  else  but  in  this 
charmed  circle,  and  which,  but  for  this  ruddy, 
jolly  warrior — the  fire-glow — would  have 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  very  windows,  and, 
perhaps,  even  passed  within  them,  and  seized 
upon  the  defenseless  garrison  of  the  manors 
house. 

Attracted  by  this  cheery  magnet,  our  spirit 
would,  of  course,  rush  toward  it,  and,  enter¬ 
ing  without  resistance  the  uncurtained  win¬ 
dows,  would  make  one  of  the  circle  within. 
Let  us  follow  him  just  in  time. 

“  John,  draw  the  curtains  before  yon  go  out, 
and  put  some  wood  upon  the  fire ;  we  will  not 
have  candles  yei” 

The  speaker  is  a  fine,  cheery  old  gentleman, 
who  sit^  warming  his  hands  and  rubbing  his 
knees  before  the  roaring,  crackling  blaze,  with 
the  ais  of  one  who  thoroughly  eqjoys  himself. 
A  little  more  in  the  corner  is  a  quiet,  kind¬ 
looking  old  lady,  busily  employed  in  knitting 
some  dainty  wool  into  a  little  fairy  stocking. 
The  hall  door  opens,  and  after  a  little  interval 
two  tall  young  men  enter,  and,  coming  giadiy 
to  the  fire,  exchange  merry  yet  respectful 
greeting^  with  their  parents.  One  of  these 
new-comers  is  a  fine,  tall  lad  of  eight¬ 
een  or  BO ;  he  has  just  come  home  from  the 
parsonage,  where  he  studies  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dale,  who  glories  much  in  “  oxu:  prospective 
honors  ”  at  old  Cambridge.  The  elder  broth¬ 
er,  though  young,  is  a  man  with  a  beard  to 
his  chin,  and  as  he  enters  and  looks  around 


the  large,  low  drawing-room,  his  wistful 
glance  seems  to  say  that  there  is  “  a  nearer  one 
yet,  and  a  dearer  one,”  whom  he  fun  would 
greet.  At  last  he  says : 

“  Where  is  Alice  to-night,  mother  T” 

“  She  went  up  stairs  just  now  to  nurse  the 
baby.  I  suppose  she  did  not  hear  you  come 
in,”  says  grandmamma. 

Edward  Mervaie  turns  toward  the  door,  but 
before  he  reaches  it  some  one  opens  it  from 
without,  and  his  young  wife  enters  eagerly. 

“I  thought  I  heard  yon,  dear,”  she  says, 
and  scruples  not  to  put  her  dainty  arms  about 
his  neck  and  kiss  him  lovingly,  although  Sir 
James  laughs,  and  asks  Henry  if  he  does  not 
wish  he  was  such  a  happy  fellow  as  his  broth¬ 
er  Edward. 

“Oh,  Henry’s  time  will  come,”  says  Ed¬ 
ward,  smilingly,  as  he  seats  his  wife  in  the 
comer  of  the  comfortable  sofa,  and  draws  a 
cushion  for  himself  close  to  her  feet. 

“lam  glad  you  have  come  home,  Edward, 
and  that  we  are  all  so  comfortable  in  the 
house  to-night,”  says  Alice  softly,  as  she  parts 
the  dark  hair  upon  her  husband’s  brow  and 
smooths  it  with  her  little,  jeweled  fingers. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  with  so  much  empreue- 
ment,  pet  T”  asks  Edward,  laughingly,  and 
kis^g  the  other  soft  hand  which  he  holds  in 
one  of  his. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  dear,  unless — but  don’t 
laugh  at  me — it  is  because  nurse  has  been 
teiling  me  such  awful  stories  about  noises  and 
sights  in  that  old  castle  O’Rafferty  where  she 
was  brought  up ;  she  believed  her  stories  so 
much  herself  that  she  almost  made  me  believe 
them,  too ;  and,  finally,  when  she  said  the  wind 
wailed  just  like  a  Banshee  that  haunted  the 
castle  befbre  any  of  them  were  to  die,  and 
that  perhaps  we  had  one,  too,  I  almost  fainted 
with  terror.” 

“  Poor  pet,”  said  Edward,  laughing. 

“A  Banshee  I  did  Nora  ever  see  it?”  asked 
Sir  James,  eagerly. 

“  I  don’t  know,  papa ;  she  did  not  say ;  but 
do  you  believe  in  it.  Sir  !”  asked  Alice,  with 
some  surprise,  for  Sir  James  did  not  laugh  at 
all,  and  had  even  tnraed  a  little  pale. 

“I  can’t  say,  child ;  I  should  not,  certainly, 
believe  any  such  thing,  but  that  I  myself, 
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tnanj  years  ago,  saw  and  heard  something  so 
very  strange — ” 

“  Oh,  do  please,  papa,  tell  us  all  about  it,” 
exclaimed  Alice  and  Henry,  while  Lady  Meiv 
vale  laid  down  the  little  sock  and  looked 
curiously  up,  and  even  Edward  raised  him¬ 
self  to  a  seat  beside  his  wife,  and  turned  his 
face  attentively  toward  his  father. 

“  Well,  children,”  said  the  old  man,  at  last, 
“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  explfun  it,  or  force  you  to  believe 
more  than  that  what  passed  was  no  fiction  of 
my  brain,  but  an  actual  occurrence :” 

Just  after  I  left  college,  and  before  I  had 
met  the  fairy  who  was  to  convert  a  wild  young 
scapegrace  into  a  sober  <;ountry  squire  (eh, 
wife?),  I  was  invited  by  Sir  Dennis  Sullivan, 
with  whom  I  had  been  very  intimate  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  accompany  him  home  to  his  old  castle 
in  Galway,  and  have  a  few  weeks,  shooting 
and  fishing  with  him. 

“There  is  not  much  to  recommend  about 
my  old  rat-trap  in  itself,”  said  he,  “  but  there 
is  a  garrison  town  within  ten  miles  of  us,  and 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  some  jolly  fellows 
among  the  officers  who  will  help  us  to  put  on 
the  time  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  1  will 
come  up  to  London  with  you  again.” 

Well,  we  went ;  Sir  Dennis  had  some  nice 
dogs,  and  we  took  down  our  horses ;  so,  what 
with  riding,  shooting  and  going  to  mess  din¬ 
ners  at - ,  we  did  not  lack  for  amuse¬ 

ment  We  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  about 
a  month,  when  one  morning,  just  as  the  gray 
dawn  was  making  darkness  visible,  I  was 
awakened  by  some  one  opening  my  chamber 
door.  I  started  up,  and  saw  Sir  Dennis  stand¬ 
ing  by  my  bedside  in  his  dressing-gown.  He 
held  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and,  by  its 
light,  I  saw  that  he  was  ghastly  pale.  The 
perspiration  stood  in  great  drops  upon  his 
forehead,  although  the  morning  was  raw  and 
chilly,  and  the  fire  had  not  been  lighted  in  my 
chamber.  I  was  about  to  speak,  when,  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  hand.  Sir  Dennis  asked,  hoarsely, 

“Did  you  hear  it?” 

“  Good  heavens,  Sullivan  I  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Hear  what  ?” 

“  The  Banshee.” 

“  What  do  yon  mean,  man?”  asked  I  again, 
for  I  had  never  heard  the  word  before,  “  What 
is  a  Banshee  ?” 

“Did  you  not  hear  a  strain  of  wild,  sad 
music,  the  Banshee’s  voice  ?”  asked  Sir  Den¬ 
nis  again,  not  answering  my  question. 


“  Music  ?  you  have  been  dreaming,  Dennis,” 
said  I,  half  angrily,  for  he  had  startled  me 
prodigiously ;  “  and  even  if  you  had  heard 
music,  what  is  there  so  frightful  about  that?” 

“  Is  it  possible  you  have  never  heard  of  a 
Banshee  ?” 

“  Never.  What  may  he,  she,  or  it  be,” 
asked  I,  dryly. 

“  It  is  a  spirit  which,  when  a  member  of  the 
family  to  which  it  attaches  itself  is  about  to 
die,  is  heard,  and  sometimes  seen  flitting 
solemnly  around  the  mansion,  and  pausing  at 
the  window  of  the  doomed  person,  she  wails 
out  their  death-song.  Such  a  song  awakened 
me  this  morning,  and  the  third  day  from  this 
Castle  Sullivan  will  be  without  an  owner.” 

Repressing  the  feeling  of  conviction  which 
his  solenm  words  aroused  in  my  heart,  I  tried 
to  persuade  or  ridicule  my  friend  out  of  this 
belief ;  but  I  plainly  saw  that  my  efibrts  were 
entirely  without  success. 

Breakfast  was  almost  un tasted,  and  when 
we  arose  ftx>m  the  silent  meal,  I  propo^d  to 

Sir  Dennis  that  we  should  ride  over  to - 

and  dine  with  the  mess,  according  to  a  stand¬ 
ing  invitation  which  had  been  given  us. 

My  friend  assented  listlessly,  and  we  were 
soon  upon  the  road.  The  day  passed  gayly 
on ;  I  had  given  a  hint  to  one  or  two  of  our 
more  intimate  friends,  and  the  good-natured 
fellows  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
amuse  and  interest  Sir  Dennis,  who  was  a 
great  favorite  with  them  all.  For  his  part, 
he  passed  continually  from  deep  abstraction 
to  wild  and  reckless  gayety.  The  dinner  was 
prolonged  indefinitely,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one,  and  perhaps  more,  steaming  bowls  of 
punch,  so  that  it  was  far  in  the  “  wee  small 
hours  ayont  the  twal,”  when  we  mounted  for 
our  homeward  ride. 

We  were  both  too  much  fatigued  to  case  for 
conversation,  and  so  rode  rapidly  and  silently 
homeward.  I  arrived  first,  and  was  just  dis¬ 
mounting,  when  Sir  Dennis  entered  the  gate. 
As  he  passed  under  the  arch,  his  horse,  a  splen¬ 
did  fellow,  who  had  never  been  known  to  miss 
his  footing  on  the  roughest  hillside,  stumbled 
on  the  smooth  gravel,  and  threw  his  rider 
over  his  head. 

We  all  rushed  toward  Sir  Dennis,  who  lay 
perfectly  motionless  and  stunned.  We  raised 
and  carried  him  to  his  chamber ;  and  then,  not 
liking  to  trust  one  of  the  servants,  who  all 
seemed  too  bewildered  and  terror-struck  to  be 
of  any  use,  I  mounted  my  horse  agfun,  and  r*- 
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turned  to  -  for  the  regimental  surgeon, 

who  was  a  very  skillful  medical  man,  and  a 
warm  friend  to  poor  Sir  Dennis. 

He  was  very  willing  to  come,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  me  back.  As  we  entered  the  court-yard, 
the  castle  clock  struck  five,  and  I  remembered 
•  hearing  that  hour  proclaimed  as  Sir  Dennis 
entered  my  chamber  on  the  previous  morning. 

“How  singularly  the  wind  moans  around 
these  old  walls !”  said  Dr.  Lee,  with  a  shiver, 
as  we  pulled  up  at  the  door.  “  It  sounds  like 
the  wail  of  an  accursed  q)irit” 

I  shuddered  at  the  strange  comparison,  re¬ 
membering  the  scene  of  twenty-four  hours 
previous  ]  but  I  said  nothing.  After  hallooing 
for  some  time,  the  groom  came  ont  to  take  our 
horses ;  but  the  fellow  seemed  so  scared  and 
bewildered  that  the  reproof  I  was  about  to  ut¬ 
ter  for  his  tardiness  died  on  my  tongue. 

I  would  not  ask  an  explanation  of  his  evi¬ 
dent  agitation,  for  I  feared  to  hear  my  sus¬ 
picions  confirmed  ;  and  I  hurried  the  doctor 
into  the  house,  and  through  a  crowd  of  pale 
and  frightened  servants,  who  stood  huddled  in 
the  hall.  Among  them  was  old  Bridget,  who 
had  been  the  nurse  of  my  poor  friend  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  who  still  lingered  at  the  castle^ 
waiting,  as  Dennis  once  said,  to  nurse  the  next 
heir. 

The  old  woman  sat  on  a  low  stool  in  the 
chimney  corner,  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head  ;  and,  as  she  rocked  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  she  moaned  out  broken  sentences  and 
exclamations . 

“  Ochone,  ochone  I— oh,  wnrra,  wurra ! — that 
the  pride  of  my  ould  heart  should  lie  so  low,  an’ 
I  that  wud  ha’  died  to  save  him.  Och  shore, 
and  ye  might  ha’  called  us  all,  an’  ye  had  left 
our  darlint,  our  brave  young  mastherl” 

“  What  does  she  mean  by  thatt”  asked  Dr. 
Lee,  as  we  ascended  the  stairs. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  led  the  way  to  Sir 
Dennis’  chamber.  We  found  him  alone ;  the 
frightened  servants  bad  fled,  probably,  on 
hearing  the  mysterious  warning ;  but  their 
master  did  not  miss  their  attendance,  for  he 
still  lay  insensible.  The  doctor  examined  him 
carefully. 

“  Ah,  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !”  said  he. 
“  ’Tis  as  I  feared — a  concussion  of  the  brain  * 
he  struck  upon  his  head,  you  said  T” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  will  probably  not  ronse  again.  1  shall 
do  what  I  can  few  him,  but  I  fear  all  my  efforts 


will  be  without  result.” 


This  sad  foreboding  was  correct ;  all  reme¬ 
dies  failed  of  effect,  and  the  day  was  spent  in 
fruitless  exertions.  Toward  night  the  doctor 

was  forced  to  return  to - ,  to  attend  to  his 

regular  duties;  but  promised  to  be  with  us 
early  the  next  morning. 

I  attended  him  to  the  door,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  man  for  the 
nig^t 

I  directed  some  of  the  servants  to  remain  in 
the  hall  through  the  night,  to  answer  my  bell 
in  case  I  should  need  assistance ;  but,  owing 
to  their  evident  terror-^whlch,  in  fact,  inca¬ 
pacitated  them  from  being  of  any  service — I 
would  not  retain  any  of  them  in  my  friend’s 
chamber;  but  drawing  a  large  arm-chair  to 
the  bedside,  and  wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak, 
I  commenced  my  solitary  vigU. 

Slowly  the  night  dragged  on ;  Sir  Dennis 
bad  as  yet  shown  no  sign  of  life  since  his  ac¬ 
cident,  save  a  dull,  thick  beating  of  the  heart, 
and  a  regular,  heavy  breathing.  About  four 
o’clock,  however,  I  perceived  a  slight  twitch¬ 
ing  of  the  mnsclei  of  the  face,  apparently  de¬ 
noting  returning  consciousness.  Dr.  Lee  had 
left  minute  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  in  this  case,  and  I  immediately  rung  the 
bell  for  assistance.  No  one  came ;  the  con¬ 
vulsive  motions  became  more  violent,  and 
Anally  the  eyelids  flew  open,  exposing  the  un¬ 
conscious  eyes,  which,  with  their  dull,  glazed, 
vacant  stare,  imparted  such  a  weird  and  hor¬ 
rible  effect  to  the  white  and  shrunken  face, 
half  revealed  by  the  dim  light  of  the  shaded 
lamp,  that  I  started  back  in  horror.  Fran¬ 
tically  I  rushed  to  the  bell-rope,  and  gave  a 
pull  which  left  the  cord  in  my  hand.  I  heard 
the  far-off  tinkle  of  the  bell,  but  no  other 
sound  met  my  ear. 

Muttering  some  words  which  had  better 
have  been  left  unsaid,  I  lighted  a  candle  and 
ran  down  stairs  to  find,  and  bring — by  force, 
if  necessary — some  one  to  assist  in  applying 
the  remedies  which  Dr.  Lee  had  ordered  to 
be  tried  on  the  least  return  of  consciousness. 

In  the  servants’  hall  I  found  no  one  but  old 
Bridget,  still  seated  on  her  low  stool  and  rock¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  same  monotonous  man¬ 
ner.  All  the  other  servants  had  fled,  either  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  house,  or  to  the  cot¬ 
tages  hard  by.  I  diook  the  old  woman  by  the 
arm,  and  after  some  time  brought  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  die  must  follow  me  at  once.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  her  ready  to  do  so,  I  harried 
again  np  sUdrs,  slowly  followed  by  the  old 
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croue,  for  impossible  as  it  had  been  to  avoid 
it,  I  felt  it  terrible  to  leave  a  person  alone  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  had  last  seen  Sir 
Dennis. 

As  we  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
turned  down  the  corridor  leading  to  the  rick 
man’s  room,  a  gust  of  wind  extinguished  my 
candle,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  sound  such 
os  I  never  heard  before  or  since,  and  which 
nothing  mortal  is  capable  of  producing,  envel¬ 
oped  us  as  in  a  cloud. 

That  sound — how  can  I  describe  itT  A  wail 
of  agonized  sweetness-^a  chant  as  of  an  ex¬ 
iled  angel  mourning  departed  joys,  full  of  a 
strange,  thrilling,  awe-inspiring,  dreadful 
i>eauty.  It  filled  the  air,  so  that  each  particle 
found  a  separate  voice  to  g^ve  it  utterance.  I 
quivered  to  the  very  center  of  my  frame,  each 
hair  rose  separately  on  my  head,  and  heaven 
and  earth  seemed  to  pass  away,  leaving  me  to 
float  forever  in  an  eternity  of  that  one  fearful 
>:onnd. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  forever  from  that  accursed 
place;  but  I  did  not  yield  to  ii  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  friend,  and,  with  a  footstep  which  I 
in  vain  tried  to  render  firm,  I  sought  his  room. 

The  old  woman  had  disappeared,  I  knew 
not  where. 

As  I  approached  the  bedside,  I  was  not  snr- 
prised — indeed,  nothing  would  have  surprised 
me  then — to  see  Sir  Dennis  sitting  upright,  his 
eyes  turned  toward  the  window,  and  a  look  of 
mortal  horror  imprinted  on  his  ghastly  features. 

I  touched  him  and  spoke  his  name— he 
neither  felt  nm’  heard  me 
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Slowly,  reluctantly,  yet  irreristibly,  my  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  his  fixed  gaze. 

That  fearful  presence  1 — I  see  it  now  as  I 
saw  it  in  that  moment :  floating  on  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  dimly  seen  through  the  un- 
curUuned  window,  a  female  form,  clad  in 
flowing  white  drapery,  enveloped  in  golden 
hur  which  shed  a  faint  luminous  glow  upon 
the  whole  figure,  the  features  obscured  by  a 
gauzy  mist,  and  the  arms  extended  with  a 
summoning  gesture  toward  the  sick  man. 

Again,  now  evidently  from  those  vailed 
lips,  swelled  out  the  requiem — the  death- 
dirge — more  piercingly  clear,  more  awfully 
sweet  than  before. 

For  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  fainted,  and 
snnk  senseless  on  the  floor  beside  my  friend’s 
death-bed. 

When  I  revived  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
I  found  Dr.  Lee  bending  anxiously  over  me. 

"Sir  Dennis T”  I  asked,  on  regaining  full 
recollection. 

“  Clone,”  answered  the  Doctor,  sadly. 

Dr.  Lee  promised  to  conduct  the  funeral, 
and  to  summon  the  heir-at-law,  so  that  very 
day  I  left  Galway,  nor  have  I  set  foot  in  Ire- 
lad&  since. 

A  long  silence  followed  Sir  James  Mervale’s 
concluding  words,  and  the  room  grew  dark 
and  gloomy,  till  the  elder  lady,  silently  rising, 
rung  for  candles  and  tea,  while  Alice  stole 
softly  up  stairs  to  make  sure  that  all  was  well 
with  baby,  and  to  bid  nurse  never  again  men¬ 
tion  a  Banshee. 

Mauackut^,  Dtoambtr,  lUT. 


A  WORD  TO  UNCLE  CHRISTOPHER.  * 


Etwv  Ui|«-b«art*d,  Uix«-miiid«l  woman,  ai  wcU 
la  evtrjr  larn-baartad,  large-mindad  man,  will  IM  tba 
aatd  of  noma  higher  expreaeion  of  Ufa  than  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  oommon  exigencies  of  common  life.” 

[Emerson  and  Putnam  for  October. 

TT  was  a  large  heart  that  prompted  the 

X  utterance  of  those  words,”  said  my 
I'xiurin  Margaret,  her  eye  kindling,  her  cheek 
glowing  with  enthuriasm  as  she  spoke;  "I 
should  like  to  send  my  earnest  thanks  to  the 
writer.” 

"Stuffl  nonsense,  child  I”  said  Uncle  Chris¬ 


topher.  “  No  one  should  receive  your  thanks 
for  tempting  woman  from  the  sphere  Provi¬ 
dence  has  marked  out  for  her.  In  her  own 
home,  and  her  home  duties,  any  woman  can 
find  room  for  the  right  exercise  of  all  her 
powers,'  and  woe  unto  her  if  she  cannot  find 
true  contentment  there.” 

Nay,  Uncle  Christopher,  do  not  join  with 
the  great  majority  in  the  crusade  against 
women  of  genins,  who,  by  the  strong  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  nature,  are  compelled  to  write  to 
{^ve  utterance  to  what  God  gave  them  to  say. 
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The  great  Giver  gave  to  men  the  power  of 
earnest  thought  and  eloquent  utterance  to  be 
used  for  the  uplifting  and  strengthening  of 
others ;  and,  with  the  power,  came  the  earn¬ 
est  desire,  the  strong  necesaty  for  ito  use. 
He  is  an  unfaithful  servant  who  does  not  so 
use  the  talents  intrusted  to  his  care,  that  at 
his  master's  coming  he  may  return  them  with 
usury.  And  what  shall  woman  dot  If  she 
has  received  the  same  talents  must  she,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman,  fold  them  in  a  napkin, 
or  bury  them  in  the  dust  of  every-day  life, 
till  the  Lord’s  coming,  and  then  return  them 
nil  dim  and  unused,  because  some  Uncle  Chris¬ 
topher  limited  her  sphere  of  action ;  thus  say¬ 
ing  that  her  heavenly  Father  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  gave  her  talent  which  He  intended 
only  for  her  brother’s  use  T  * 

Oh,  nol  The  possession  of  a  talent  de¬ 
mands  its  use.  Why  do  the  birds  sing,  filling 
the  air  with  melody  T  Why  do  the  flowers  un¬ 
fold  their  petals  to  the  Summer  sun,  giving 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  world  T  He  who 
made  them  knows  that  each  obeys  the  law  of 
its  being.  The  bird  was  made  to  ung,  the 
rose  to  be  beautiful  and  fhtgrant ;  and  each, 
in  unconscious  obedience,  following  the  law  of 
its  own  nature,  becomes  just  what  God  in¬ 
tended  it  should  become. 

So  should  woman,  true  to  the  gifts  she  has 
received,  without  thought  or  fear  of  what 


others  will  say,  follow  the  law  written  in  her 
own  heart,  even  though  all  the  Uncle  Christo¬ 
phers  in  the  world  say  “  no.” 

Not  because  she  wishes  the  praises  of  the 
many,  or  the  few,  will  the  true  woman  write ; 
but  because  she  mueL  She  cannot  be  silent. 
If  she  has  the  power  to  strengthen  and  bless 
other  hearts,  will  her  own  heart  grow  cold  and 
deadt  If  she  can  awaken  other  hearts  to 
earnest  resolve,  and  to  noble  faithfulness  in 
duty,  will  her  own  sacred  duties  as  daughter, 
sister,  wife  and  mother,  be  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten  T  Because  she  can  send  cheerfulness 
and  sunlight  to  many  darkened  homes,  will 
the  fire  npon  her  own  hearth  grow  dim? 

Let  the  noble,  faithful  ones,  whose  words 
the  world  will  remember  always,  and  whose 
home-lives  have  been  beautiful  and  radiant 
with  Christian  virtnes — let  them  answer. 

Oh,  Uncle  Christopher!  a  woman  of  genius, 
true  to  her  sacred  gifts,  may  utter  words  that 
shall  inspire  a  multitude  with  a  new  impulse 
toward  noble  living  ;  and  yet,  by  her  magic 
power,  the  home-fire  shall  never  grow  dim,  the 
home-love  shall  always  be  tender  and  true, 
and  the  manly  heart,  weary  with  the  cares, 
the  crosses,  and  the  disappointments  of  life, 
and  turning  to  home  and  to  her  for  rest,  and 
peace,  for  new  strength  and  new  hope,  shall 
never  find  that  it  has  turned  Uy—notkiitg. 

M.  N. 


MONEY  VERSUS  WEALTH. 


WHAT  u  money  T  It  is  “  coin  ;  any 
piece  of  metal  stamped  by  public  author¬ 
ity,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  commerce 
or  bank-notes  redeemable  in  such  cofn.  And 
what  is  wealth?  Coming  from  the  compre- 
henrive  and  kindly  old  Saxon,  weal,  it  is 
“  prosperity ;  riches ;  affluence ;  opulence.” 
The  word  money,  as  we  use  it,  is  an  accident 
It  comes  to  ns  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
mint  was  established,  for  some  reason  of  con¬ 
venience,  we  suppose,  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta — the  Reminder.  Hence  mmt  and  money  ; 
the  latter  having  served  in  all  ages  since  as  a 
very  effectual  reminder,  to  a  small  portion  of 
each  cultivated  nation,  of  vast  power  and  re¬ 
sources  in  their  possession ;  and,  to  a  much 
larger  portion,  of  the  stnutened  limits  within 


which  the  pleasures,  the  achievements,  and 
the  cnltnre  of  their  lives  must  be  content  to 
flow.  To  the  mqiority,  Juno  Moneta  has  not 
been  a  kindly  goddess.  She,  vastly  more 
than  Vesta,  Hygeia,  or  Justitia,  has  taxed  the 
brains  and  consumed  the  powers  of  lawgivers. 
How  strange,  indeed,  that  such  deathless  fame 
has  grown  up  for  scores  of  jurisprudents,  sim¬ 
ply  from  their  ownership  of  a  certain  astute¬ 
ness  in  defining  the  distinctions  of  “  meum  ” 
and  ‘*tuum  ”  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  have 
a  sharp  eye  to  the  “  meitm  /”  We  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  how  many  Blackstones  a 
homeopathist  would  get  by  trituration  from 
one  Hilton.  The  great  work  of  monition  our 
tutelary  goddess  has  had  to  do,  we  opine,  has 
been  to  point  with  her  skinny  finger,  as  times 
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i:iid  latitudes  have  changed,  to  the  Tarpeian 
lock,  the  “  Old  Baileys,”  or  the  modem 
■'  Tombs,”  incessantly  warning  crowds  of  hnn- 
iL  ry  wretches  not  to  lay  their  hands  on  what 
I  heir  luckier  fellows  have  appropriated.  Bnt 
n-eaUh  should  be  possible  alike  to  rich  and 
poor ;  it  is  all  that  is  KtU — it  is  the  state  of 
complete  well-being. 

The  difference  between  the  two  words,  money 
and  wealth,  astonishes  us,  because  we  have 
degraded  the  nobler  to  a  parallel  with  the 
meaner  term.  Wealth  is  all  that  soul  and 
I)ody  demand.  If  these  be  excellent  of  their 
kind,  their  wealth  is  of  a  refined  and  beantlfnl 
sort  If  they  be  coarse  and  material,  their 
wealth  is  at  least  abundant  Thoughts,*  fan¬ 
cies,  feelings  ;  companionship,  sympathy,  gen¬ 
tleness  ;  consort,  children,  home ;  hope  and 
virtue ;  reflection,  philosophy  ;  poems,  ballads, 
hymns;  histories,  sciences,  cabinets;  houses, 
lands,  cattle;  sunsets,  light,  air,  rain  and 
winds ;  paintings,  statues,  music ;  beautiful 
persons  and  generous  hearts;  every  rational 
;^Tatiflcation  of  a  rational  human  want — these 
are  wealth.  Money  is  none  of  these.  It  can¬ 
not  command  them  for  those  who  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  them ;  no,  not  though  the  candidates 
ije  worth  their  millions.  It  doa  exclude  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  men  and  women  from  the  re¬ 
alization  of  such  blessings  and  joys  of  life,  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  itself  massed  away  in  the  coffers 
of  leather-brained,  shrewd  men — the  “dogs 
in  the  manger  ”  of  all  social  history  hitherto. 
Money,  then,  never  can  be  wealth.  It  may 
open  the  gate  to  wealth  to  one,  but  as  surely 
then  closes  it  on  a  score.  Money  is  now  valued 
by  a  large  class  in  every  community  as  a  con¬ 
venient  sieve  to  strain  out  wealth  from  the 
common  lot,  or  as  a  press  to  squeeze  it  out 
i'rom  the  reluctant  muscle  and  brain  of  the 
mass.  If  the  receiver  be  able  to  value  and  use 
what  he  gets,  it  is  still  unfortunate  that  so 
many  are  deprived  of  their  joys  to  insure  his ; 
if  he  be  incompetent  and  narrow,  then  it  is 
doubly  unfortunate. 

Here  toil  a  million  of  men.  Where  are  their 
libraries,  cabinets,  horses  and  hounds,  yachts, 
scats  in  the  opera,  or  in  the  cushioned  pew ; 
where  their  seasons  of  relaxation,  well-ap¬ 
pointed  convivial  gatherings,  hours  of  study, 
moments  of  mauly  pride?  How  narrow  they 
grow,  in  mind  and  heart  I  How  mean  the 
course  of  their  effort  and  life  I  The  rich  man 
throngs  the  lecture-room,  and  yawns  with 
he  is  not  wealthy  in  this.  The  poor 


man  stays  away,  because  many  mouths  icL 
bread,  and  he  has  only  a  moiety  of  the  actual 
product  of  his  labors  left  wherewith  to  satisfy 
them.  No  one  is  guilty  of  the  mockery  of 
styling  him  wealthy  in  this.  The  one  party 
has  surfeit  and  effeminacy — the  other,  destitu¬ 
tion  and  littleness;  neither  is  blessed  in  the 
relation. 

We  have,  as  a  nation,  just  passed  out  of  a 
career  of  “  unexampled  prosperity.”  May  we 
not  soon  see  its  like  again  1  How  can  that  be 
prosperity  which  ends,  by  the  legitimate  work¬ 
ings  of  its  own  nature,  in  individual  and  al¬ 
most  universal  bankruptcy?  We  are  not  as 
rich  as  we  thought.  That  is  evident ;  but  it 
is  a  trifle.  We  are  not  as  good  as  we  thought. 
That  is  much  more  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  unde- 
nfable.  And  so  we  pray  each  other  now  to 
have  “  confldence,”  and  set  the  wheels  moving 
agrnn ;  but,  mutually,  we  will  not  have  confi¬ 
dence.  Our  prosperity  was  a  cheat,  a  delusion, 
a  sham.  What  then  ?  Did  it  come  hs  do 
reading  and  writing,  “  by  nature  f”  Is  it  an  ac¬ 
cident — a  thing  uncaused  ?  “We  overtraded, 
built  too  many  railroads,  wore  too  many  silks.” 
Indeed !  Who  lent  the  money  that  made  these 
things  possible  ?  Banks  and  individual  usurers, 
we  answer ;  and  that  not  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  nor  of  the  borrowers,  but  for  their  own 
profit  Expansion,  the  enlargement  of  accom¬ 
modations  infinitely  beyond  the  basis  on  which 
they  should  rest — this  created  a  factitious 
prosperity,  of  which  thousands  were  at  the 
time  victims ;  and  to  which,  though  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  they  are  scarcely  more  victim.s 
now.  Expansion,  broad-cast  sowing  of  money, 
or  what  purported  to  be  such,  depreciated  the 
value  of  money  itself ;  for,  after  all,  there 
was  only  to  much  value  in  the  country  against 
and  by  which  this  excess  of  money  was  meas¬ 
ured.  Money  grew  cheaper  ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  all  valuables  grew  constantly 
dearer.  But  salaries  and  compensations  did 
not  keep  pace — in  some  of  the  most  needful 
and  honorable  pursuits,  did  not  rise  at  all. 
The  balance  is  easily  struck  :  valuables  going 
up  all  the  while,  pay  remaining  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  the  middle  classes  were  all  the  while 
growing  poor,  and  the  poor  poorer.  Wealth 
was  receding  from  the  millions — even  the 
meager  wealth  which  priests,  and  party  leaders, 
and  prisons  had  quite  successfully  schooled 
them  into  being  satisfied  with.  Whither  was 
the  money  flowing  ?  Into  the  hands  of  usu¬ 
rers,  and  of  the  speculators  who  step  between 
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tbe  producer  and  conenmer,  bay  not  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  but  to  keep  out  of  the  market,  and 
rob  behind  and  before  them  alike. 

The  great  benefit  of  the  present  criris  is 
that  it  has,  in  a  good  degree,  tom  away  the 
bubble  on  which  infiated  prices  were  riding, 
and  brought  commodities  to  something  near  a 
reasonable  standard  again.  In  so  doing,  it 
bas  tripped  the  speculators.  How  long  they 
are  to  remain  down,  we  know  not ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  why  not  to  eternity? 
One  is  beset  with  importunities  to  abandon 
his  faith  in  freedom,  in  equality,  in  man,  when 
vampyres  are  allowed  to  darken  all  the  air 
between  him  and  God’s  sun.  Proudhon  has 
been  chastised  with  all  the  gravity  of  insulted 
justice,  for  that  remarkable  expression,  “  Prop¬ 
erty  M  robbery  deservedly  so,  perhaps,  for  the 
instinct  of  property  is  essential  to  a  complete 
humanity  ;  but  to  are  the  imUnelt  of  beneoolenee 
andjuttice.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  wealth,  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  u  cruelty. 
In  the  plain-spoken  Greek,  the  same  word  sig¬ 
nifies  to  “  acquire  property,”  and  to  “  steal.” 
No  benevolent  and  conscientions  man  would 
consent  to  absorb  the  sunlight,  and  let  his 
fellows  perish  for  lack  of  it  What  shall  we 
say  of  them  who,  without  misgiving  or  re¬ 
morse,  absorb  from  thousands  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  the  brightest  of  the  rays  that  go  to  make 
up  the  sunlight  of  the  soul?  “Miss  Flora 
McFlimsy”  perambulates  Broadway  with  a 
year’s  support  of  four  families  strung  about 
her  person  I  She  goes  home  to  feast  her  low 
pride  in  gazing  on  a  parlor  whose  appurte¬ 
nances  represent  a  year’s  living  of  twice  or 
thrice  as  many  more.  Even  this  would  not 
be  so  bad,  did  she  not  all  the  while  know  that 
those  dozen  or  more  of  families  are  sufiering 
a  destitution  of  actual  needs  of  body  and 
soul,  that  she  may  gratify  a  set  of  require¬ 
ments  quite  factitious  and  unnecessary.  If 
this  is  the  summing-up  of  Miss  Flora’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  great  family  of  which  she  is  but 
an  equal  unit,  what  shall  we  say  of  Miss 
Flora’s  brother— father — mother?  Do  they 
redeem  the  character  of  their  house  drawn  by 
tbe  gentle  damsel  who  should  be  the  light  of 
all  eyes  within  it — ay!  and  of  all  without  it? 
Said  we  not  rightly,  using  the  word  in  its  re¬ 
ceived  sense,  that  wealth  it  eruity  t  Wherein 
is  an  Austrian  Haynau  more  cruel  than  a 
fashionable  woman?  We  ^all  have  to  make 
large  deductions  from  the  accredited  kindli¬ 
ness  of  heart  of  the  sex  at  large,  and  of  both 


sexes  alike,  until  brown-stone  fronts  approach 
nearer  to,  and  assimilate  at  half  way  with,  the 
cabins  of  the  honest  poor. 

That  the  poor  are  improvident,  nay,  even 
vicious,  is  no  excuse  for  the  course  of  those 
who  absorb  the  profits  of  their  toil.  Have 
tbe  latter  no  weaknesses — no  foibles — no  faux 
pa*  f  Only  too  many  ;  but  with  a  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  of  concealing  them.  The  real 
question  is  not  at  all  who  is  weak,  or  wicked, 
or  foolish,  or  profiigate  ;  for  in  all  classes  too 
many  are  so.  The  question  is,  do  weakness, 
foUy,  and  profligacy  combined,  in  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  confer  on  employers,  although  it 
is  granted  they  have  the  power,  any  right  to 
fix  prices — paid  and  received — and  the  system 
of  exchanges  in  such  a  way  that  capital  shall 
accumulate  in  some  hands  faster  than  actual 
labor  bestowed  demands,  and  hence  be  drained 
from  other  hands  beyond  what  actual  labor 
deserves  ?  The  answer  can  only  be.  No  ;  and 
so  our  whole  commercial  system  stands  con¬ 
demned.  Force  and  fraud  do  not  confer 
rights ;  yet  these  are  as  absolutely  the  reli¬ 
ance  of  the  fortunate  few  to-day,  as  they  were 
in  barbarian  or  feudal  ages.  Only  for  the 
bloody  hand  and  the  hand  of  brainless  retmn- 
ers,  substitute  a  false  system  and  the  facile 
cobwebs  of  law,  and  the  picture  remains  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged. 

For  this  state  of  affairs,  we  doubt  not,  time 
has  remedies  in  store ;  but  they  come  slowly. 
One  good  has  been  attained  in  the  recent 
panic.  Prices  have  fallen  nearer  to  actual 
values.  This  has  made  the  poor  man  and 
every  man  who  works  for  stipulated  pay,  by 
so  much,  pecuniarily,  richer  than  he  was  a 
year  since.  His  meager  salary  will  cover 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life,  more  of  the 
elements  of  wealth  now  than  before.  If  he 
would  keep  this,  what  must  be  done?  He 
must  put  bouuds  to  those  gas-works  that  in¬ 
flate  society  till  she  no  longer  knows  herself, 
only  that  some  may  profit,  first,  by  her  delu¬ 
sion  ;  secondly,  by  her  collapse.  He  must  sec 
to  it  that  his  country  has,  before  long,  a  regu¬ 
lated,  uniform,  national  currency,  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  tinkering — a  bona  fide  medium  of 
exchange,  and  not,  as  now,  primarily  a  me¬ 
dium  of  speculation.  But  late,  when  a  few 
hundreds  of  foolish  men  gathered  in  our 
parks,  and  but  a  mention  was  made  of  the 
gold  that  lay  useless  in  Wall  street,  why  did 
the  nation  tremble  even  to  its  capitol  ?  Why 
such  indecent  haste  to  forward  bands  of  armed 
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men  hither  to  protect  what  was  only  threat-  houses  off  the  handsome  profit  made  from 
ened  by  an  ignorant  and  divided  rabble?  shirts,  pantaloons,  etc.,  made  at  eight  or 
Was  it  conscience — conscience  that  “  doth  twelve  cents  the  piece,  by  pale  sewing  women, 
make  cowards  of  us  all?”  If  the  right  to  that  and  wetdt-minded  and  small-brained  men. 
gold  had  been  clear  in  the  minds  of  all  its  Cease  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  your  duty  by 
holders,  would  there  have  been  such  unseemly  them  will  be  done.  Or  go  on,  and  learn,  as 
quaking?  sooner  or  later  yon  must,  that  each  man  u  his 

“What  shall  we  do  for  the  poor?”  is  a  “brother’s  keeper;”  and  that  he  is,  in  acer- 
question  quite  in  vbgne.  We  answer,  cease  tain  and  ascertainable  degree,  responsible  for 
to  purloin  the  fruits  of  their  labor  through  his  brother’s  well-l;)eing,  happiness,  and  devel- 
tbe  schemes  of  trade.  Cease  to  live  in  princely  opment  as  a  man.  Aitthropos. 


C  L  A  I  R  V 

TO  THE  EDITOR — Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  there  was  published,  in  Godey’s 
Ladies’  Book,  a  story  entitled  “  Bubbles,”  in 
which  the  writer,  Mr.  John  Neal,  intimated  his 
opinion  touching  the  subject  given  as  my 
heading.  The  reading  of  the  story  called  up 
a  few  thoughts  of  my  own  regarding  the  same 
matter,  which  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Neal. 
Thinking  that  they  might  afford  an  item  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  portion  of  your  readers,  I  have 
transcribed  the  note  embodying  them  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  Magazine,  as  follows : 

“  It  appears  (by  your  ‘  Bubbles  ’)  that  you 
are  only  a  partial  convert  to  mesmerism.  You 
believe  that  persons  may  be  affected  so  that 
they  can  see  what  is  in  the  mind,  or  before  the 
imagination  of  the  operator ;  but  do  not  give 
credence  to  the  revelations  of  dairvoyantt.  I, 
too,  am  of  opinion  that  the  declarations  of  of- 
mott  all  subjects  are  mere  reflections  of  the 
thoughts  of  those  in  couunnnication  with 
them ;  still,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  there  is  found,  now  and  then,  a 
real  clairvoyant.  A  angle  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable  witness  will  prove  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  clairvoyance.  Then  by  what  means  is 
it  that  the  clairvoyant  sees? 

“  There  is  a  particled  matter,  and  there  is 
an  ether  unparticled,  unchemical,  primordial, 
elastic.  These  two  fill  the  universal  space — 
that  is,  all  the  space  comprehended  within  the 
universe  of  stars.  The  one  acts  upon  the 
other ;  and  it  is  by  the  acting  that  all  phenomr 
ena — of  light,  of  heat,  of  sound,  of  electricity, 
of  magnetism,  of  animal  sensation,  animal 
life,  of  human  thought  even — are  produced. 
Thus,  an  action  among  certain  of  the  particles 
composing  the  sun  (a  burning  body)  is  con- 
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veyed,  conducted  upon  the  ether  intervening, 
to  the  earth ;  where,  among  timilar  particles — 
whether  those  of  a  glass  lens,  or  of  water,  or 
of  air,  or  of  the  eye — it  manifests  itself  as 
light  or  sight.  An  action  among  other  of  the 
sun’s  particles,  differing  from  the  light-pro¬ 
ducing  ones  in  form,  or  in  size,  or  in  both 
form  and  size,  conducted  in  the  same  way, 
will  manifest  itself  here,  as  heat  or  as  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  feeling,  among  similar  particles, 
whether  of  some  one  of  the  metals  or  of  the 
animal  body.  And  thus  with  regard  to  all  the 
imponderable  agents  so  called. 

“  Well,  you  direct  your  eyes  toward  the  sun 
in  a  clear  day.  You  behold  it  in  its  bright¬ 
ness.  A  mist  passes  between  it  and  yon.  It 
is  dimmed  somewhat ;  still,  there  is  light  from 
which  it  reaches  you,  and  you  can  distinguish 
its  form.  A  dense  cloud  passes  over  its  face,  so 
that  its  form  is  lost  to  you ;  yet  its  light  im¬ 
presses  your  vision.  You  close  your  eyelids  in 
addition,  and  there  is  darkness  before  yon,  but 
not  the  darknpssof  night ;  the  sun’s  light  pene¬ 
trates  the  triple  vail,  and  vibrates  still  upon 
the  retina.  So  there  would  be  vision  though 
the  whole  intervening  space  were  filled  with 
a  mass  of  opaque  matter.  There  would  be  still 
some  channels  left  open,  some  particles  ar¬ 
ranged,  for  the  communication  of  light 

“  Now,  it  is  not  impossible  for  me  to  con¬ 
ceive  that,  by  some  exaltation  of  your  visual 
organs,  you  might  be  made  to  perceive  even 
the  figure  of  the  sun  through  such  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  as  the  last  mentioned.  And  I  can  be¬ 
lieve,  with  very  little  difficulty,  that  you  may 
do  the  same  with  no  other  hinderance  than 
that  of  the  mist,  the  dense  cloud,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  your  eyelida  So  I  am  very  ready 
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to  admit  that  a  suhjKt,  with  his  sense  of  sight 
exalted  by  mesmerism  (whatever  this  may  be), 
and  with  his  attention  guided  In  a  certain  di¬ 
rection  by  the  will  of  the  operator,  may  see 
and  describe  what  events  are  transpiring  in 
that  direction,  although  these  events  are  with¬ 
out  the  range  of  his  ordinary  vision,  and  al¬ 
though  the  operator  may  not  have  a  precise 
knowledge  of  them.  So  I  can  conceive,  and 
will  maintain,  that  the  same  subject  nxay  de- 


scrite  correctly  events  which  are  not  tran^r- 
ing,  but  which  axe  past.  In  this  case,  I  assume 
that  the  impresdons  are  made  upon  his  mind 
at  the  transpiring,  and  that  these  are  called  up, 
as  reeotteetions,  by  the  operator’s  directing  his 
attention  to  those  points,  so  to  speak,  where 
they  are  stamped — the  office  of  the  operator 
being  nothing  other  than  to  lead  him  into  the 
territory  the  scenery  of  which  is  to  be  described. 

Maine,  December,  1W7.  G.  W.’> 


THE  NEW-YEAR'S  PRAYER. 

‘‘  I  stood,  as  broke  the  morning  of  the  New  Year,  upon  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city. 
The  gray  dawn  was  sending  its  brightening  shafts  far  up  into  the  dusky  canopy  of  the  failing 
night,  which  slowly  rolled  itself  away,  folding  in  its  star-gemmed  mantle  the  year  of  yesterday. 
The  slender  shafts  grew  into  broad  rays — the  halo  which  seemed  to  herald  the  sun  prew  brighter 
and  brighter,  until,  finally,  the  glorious  morning  broke  upon  me  in  full  splendor,  and,  like  a  reve¬ 
lation,  I  saw  all  that  I  had  been,  and  all  that  I  might  have  bpen,  and  the  great  lesson  of  the  New 
Year  was  taught  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  a  child  at  my  mother’s  knee,  I  prayed,  and 
with  the  New  Year  commenced  my  new  life.”  ^  [Reminiscences. 

TN  the  dim  cast  I  mark  the  gray  light  dawning. 

As  wakes  the  birthday  of  another  year ; 

While  night’s  dark  mantle  rosy-fingered  morning 
Folds  round  the  cycle,  which  will  no  more  apitear ; 

And  as  the  changes  of  a  ^gle  day. 

An  hour,  a  minute,  an  atomy  of  time. 

Thus  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  morning  play. 

As  did  they  erst  when  earth  was  in  its  prime, 

Methinks  that  mirrored  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Like  shadows  cast  upon  the  sleeping  lake. 

The  specters  of  the  past,  like  armies  by 
The  moonlight  vailed,  their  solemn  marches  take. 

And  as  I  view  the  spots  where  sunny  hours  have  been. 

Or  the  dark  shades,  perchance,  of  sin  and  tears. 

With  many  a  scene  too  little  noticed  then. 

Which  now  to  me  a  twofold  meaning  bears. 

My  soul  to  Thee  with  pious  awe  is  lifted, 

Oh,  mighty  God,  who  still  vouchsafes  to  guide 
His  erring  steps,  whom*thou  with  light  hast  gifted. 

To  know  when  from  thy  ways  he  turns  aside — 

And  like  the  tired  and  lonely  pilgrim,  wending 
His  pious  footseps  to  some  distant  shrine. 

Before  the  wayside  cross  in  supplication  bending, 

To  humbly  ask  a  benison  divine —  < 

I  turn  me  to  the  east  where  day  is  dawning, 

And,  in  the  light  which  is  refiected  there, 

I  toe  the  cross,  to  which,  this  New  Years’  morning, 

I  bow  in  all'  the  humbleness  of  prayer.  i 

Oh,  Holy  Father !  at  thy  presence  kneeling. 

My  soul  would  crave  remission  for  the  past. 
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For  all  the  errors  of  the  deed  or  feeling 
Which  have  their  gloom  around  mj  spirit  cast : 

For  every  word  of  passion  or  unkindness, 

For  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  design  ‘ 

To  substitute  my  will,  in  human  biindness. 

To  the  great  majesty,  oh  God,  of  thine ; 

For  duties  of  the  heart,  too  ott  neglected ; 

For  tasks  ordained,  which  I  have  left  undone ; 

For  opportunities  of  life  rejected ; 

For  holy  things  too  lightly  touched  upon ; 

For  talents  wasted  in  some  vain  excess. 

Or  buried  in  the  fruitless  soil  of  sin  ; 

For  energies  and  powers  which,  purposeless. 

Like  fires  I’ve  let  consume  themselves  within ; 

For  nights,  perchance,  when,  from  a  day  of  wrong, 

My  eyes  have  prayerless  closed  themselves  to  sleep ; 

For  days  which  did  to  Thee  alone  belong, 

I  Which  I  in  recklessness  have  failed  to  keep ; 

For  broken  vows,  which  were  too  lightly  given  ; 

For  hollow  prayers,  which  came  not  from  the  heart ; 

For  thoughts  of  earth,  which  should  have  been  of  heaven  ;  * 

For  passion,  and  deceitfulness,  and  art ; 

For  these,  and  all  the  errors  of  my  youth. 

Oh  God,  I  paldon  and  forgiveness  crave. 

And  humbly  pray  that  Thou,  the  light,  the  truth. 

Wilt  deign  so  weak  a  thing  as  I  to  save. 

And  in  the  tome  whose  yet  unlettered  pages 
Will  open  with  the  records  of  to^y. 

Which,  like  the  volumes  of  preceding  ages. 

Keeps  fresh  to  Thee  what  does  to  us  decay. 

Hay  the  small  line  which  registers  my  deeds 
Be  writ  upon  with  no  condemning  stain ; 

No  recreancy  in  duties  or  in  creeds ; 

No  thoughts  unholy,  or  desires  profane ; 

And  may  each  morning  of  my  after  life. 

Like  this,  with  earnest  and  with  sacred  thought 
Of  things  beyond  the  common  earth,  be  rife. 

Till  the  duties  of  my  pilgrimage  are  wrought. 

And  the  last  leaf  of  that  great  book  is  filled 
Which  holds  the  records  of  my  earth  career. 

Till  human  hopes  within  my  heart  are  stilled. 

And  I  can  see  the  eternal  drawing  near. 

Thus  may  I  win  atonement  for  the  past. 

Thus  may  I  render  peaceful  all  my  days. 

For  goodness  is  the  only  joy  to  last. 

And  life  is  vidn  which  seeks  but  earthly  waya 
They  only  live  in  memory  of  their  kind, 

Ur  in  historic  pages  grandly  shine 
For  great  preeminence  of  deed  or  mind. 

Who  dwell  in  the  constant  majesty  of  Thine  I 
Then  grant,  oh  Father,  that  these  holy  beams 
Of  life’s  great  harmonies  which  now  appear. 

May  be  my  guides  by  day,  and  fill  my  dreams 
With  inqtiration  in  this  new-born  year. 

I 
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HALLUCINATIONS. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  researches,  says  the 
Bostoa  Medical  World,  have  thrown  very 
little  light  on  the  real  nature  of  the  mind. 
Without  a  brain  there  are  no  mental  phe¬ 
nomena.  But  how  the  encephalon  is  acted 
upon  to  produce  thought,  seems  farther  than 
ever  beyond  the  ken  of  philosophers.  Halluci¬ 
nations  are  even  more  difficult  of  explanation, 
if  possible,  tban  ordinary  manifestations  of 
the  souL 

The  foliowing  is  a  narrative  of  one  of  those 
marvelous  facts  which  defy  expianation  upon 
any  known  principle.  It  actually  seems  like 
a  direct  and  positive  intercourse  with  a  su¬ 
perhuman  agent ;  and  yet  we  must  call  it 
hallucination,  notwithstanding  the  verification 
of  many  statements  of  the  individual  who  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  narration. 

,  The  whole  matter  was  officially  investigated 
by  Mr.  Decazes,  the  Minister  of  Police  of 
France ;  by  M.  Pinel,  and  Royer  Collard,  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  by  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoncauld, 
who  records  many  of  the  facts  in  his  Memoirs ; 
and  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorency.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  better  attested. 

Thomas  Ignace  Martin  was  a  farm  laborer, 
near  Gallardon,  not  far  from  Chartres,  about 
thirty -three  years  of  age,  and  father  of  a  fam- 
iiy,  when,  in  1816,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
spreading  compost  over  a  field,  suddenly  a 
young  man,  of  small,  slender  form  and  long 
visage,  very  white,  and  clothed  in  a  light-col¬ 
ored  surtout,  buttoned  close  and  reaching  to 
his  feet,  laced  shoes,  and  a  high-crowned  hat, 
appeared  before  him,  and  told  him  he  must 
go  and  take  a  message  to  the  king. 

Martin  replied  that  he  was  not  qualified 
for  such  a  high  mission,  but  the  youth  told 
him  that  he  must  go.  Martin,  in  return,  said 
he  thought  the  youag  man  himself  better  fit¬ 
ted  for  such  an  office.  But  “No,”  was  the 
answer,  “  it  is  you  that  must  go.”  After  that, 
the  head  of  the  youth  descended  toward  the 
waist,  and  the  feet  rose  toward  the  waist,  and 
the  entire  figure  disappeared.  Martin’s  brother 
and  the  curate,  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  treated  it  as  an  illusion  ;  but  the 
youth  repeatedly  came  with  the  same  com¬ 
munication,  and  Martin,  in  alarm,  endeavored 
to  escape  in  fiight.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 


The  viaion  followed  him,  and  found  him  ont. 
It  accompanied  him  into  church,  took  the  holy 
water  with  him,  sat  beside  him,  and  came  out 
with  him ;  and,  as  he  harried  home  and  in¬ 
tended  to  shut  the  door  upon  it,  suddenly 
preceded  him,  and,  face  to  face,  commanded 
him  to  do  as  he  was  bidden.  All  this  wu.-i 
told  to  the  curate,  and  by  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
Versailles,  M.  Charrier  de  la  Roche.  The 
viaion  then  appeared,  and  told  him  his  ml^ 
non  was  now  well  commenced. 

“  But  how,”  said  Martin,  “  do  you  addn»-s 
yourself  to  me  for  a  commission  such  as 
thatr’ 

“  It  is  to  humble  pride,”  said  the  youth. 

At  last,  Martin  resolved  to  leave  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  altogether,  without  communicating 
his  intentions  to  any  one  ;  but  the  youth  met 
him  in  the  bam,  and  said : 

“  You  have  resolved  to  make  your  escapi-, 
but  you  would  not  have  gone  far ;  you  must 
fulfill  your  commission.” 

All  these  things  being  reported  to  tlie 
bishop,  were  communicated  by  him  toDecaze-. 
Minister  of  Police,  who  sent  them  to  the  pn - 
feet  of  the  department,  M.  de  Bretenil,  who 
ordered  Martin  and  the  curate  to  Chartres. 
Ou  the  evening  previous,  the  youth  appeare*!, 
and  told  him  what  would  occur ;  and  that  ho 
must  narrate,  faithfully  and  without  fear, 
what  had  happened  to  him.  The  prefect,  hav¬ 
ing  fully  examined  him,  determined  to  send 
him  to  Paris.  The  Minister  of  Police  attempted 
to  intimidate  him,  and  to  treat  him  as  insane  ; 
but  Martin  was  firm  and  coliected,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  informed  beforehand  by  his  myterious 
visitor  of  what  would  befall  him,  and  told  that 
if  they  tried  to  prevent  the  interview  by  one 
means  it  would  take  place  by  another.  Tlio 
youth  had  hitherto  refused  to  tell  his  nami- ; 
but  now  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  angol 
of  Raphael,  and  that  he  had  power  to  smito 
France  with  all  sorts  of  plagues  if  it  refused 
to  listen. 

“  You  must  appear,”  he  repeated,  “  before 
the  king,”  and  in  his  presence  you  will  be  in¬ 
spired  with  the  message  which  you  are  com¬ 
missioned  to  deliver  to  him.” 

After  a  long  investigation  and  much  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  full  report  of  which  was  drawn 
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up  by  M.  Pinel  and  Royer  Collard,  physicians, 
who  examined  Martin,  he  was  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Clarenton,  to  be  treated  as  a  lunatic. 
At  this  time,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  received 
a  letter,  respecting  Martin,  from  the  Duchess 
of  Luynes,  his  grandmother,  who  resided  near 
Gallardon.  It  stated  the  case  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  viscount, 
and  he  determined  to  inquire  into  it,  unknown 
to  the  minister.  For  this  purpose,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  hospital,  without  expressing  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  any  particular  patient,  but,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  whole  institution.  Accompanied  by 
the  director,  he  visited  the  numerous  cells, 
and  talked  with  such  of  the  inmates  as  were 
accessible  to  any  rays  of  intelligence.  But  he 
took  little  interest  in  them ;  he  was  looking 
for  Martin,  but  never  named  him.  At  last, 
he  found  a  calm,  serene,  and  intelligent-look¬ 
ing  peasant,  who  he  at  once  concluded  was 
the  man  he  was  in  search  of. 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Thomas  Ignace  Martin,  of  Gallardon.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“Me!  nothing,  but  the  minister  has  shut 
me  up  here  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  the 
king.” 

Then  the  whole  story  was  told.  Next  day 
an  ecclesiastic  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rheims  to  examine  Martin ;  and,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucald 
returned  and  examined  him  anew.  Much  cor¬ 
respondence  took  place  after  this;  and  Rie 
king,  being  informed  of  all  by  the  viscount, 
had  his  curiosity  awakened,  and  resolved  to 
grant  the  interview,  in  spite  of  the  Minister 
of  Police,  who  always  opposed  it  During 
the  negotiations,  the  angel  often  appeared  to 
Martin,  and  talked  to  him,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  opened  his  surtout,  and  showed  his  bo¬ 
som,  BO  brilliant  with  light  that  Martin  was 
obliged  to  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes. 
Then  he  raised  his  hat,  and,  pointing  to  his 
forehead,  said :  “  A  rebel  angel  has  the  mark 
of  his  own  condemnation  here :  you  see  I  have 
not  got  it  Bear  witness  of  what  you  have 
seen.”  He  also  shook  hands  with  him. 

The  king  received  Martin  very  graciously, 
and  asked  him  to  sit  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  The  interview  lasted  idwnt  an 
hour.  The  conversation  began  with  a  narra¬ 


tion  of  the  facta  of  the  case.  After  this  the 
king  said  that  he  understood  that  Martin  had 
some  secret  to  communicate  to  him.  Up  to 
this  time,  Martin  knew  nothing  of  the  secret ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  spoken  the  word 
than  Martin’s  organs  of  speech  were  suddenly 
seized  by  an  irresistible  force,  and  he  spoke 
volubly,  without  even  choosing  his  expres¬ 
sions. 

The  secret  was,  that  in  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  SL  Hubert,  the  king  had  formed  the  design 
of  assassinating  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.  He 
had  a  double-barreled  gun,  and  with  one  bar¬ 
rel  he  meant  to  shoot  the  king,  and  then  fire 
the  other  in  the  air,  pretending  to  have  been 
attacked,  but  was  prevented  from  executing 
the  design  by  being  entangled  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  through  which  the  king 
.passed  freely.  On  hearing  this,  Louis  wept 
bitterly,  and  confessed  the  truth,  but  extorted 
a  promise  from  Martin  that  he  would  preserve 
his  secret,  which  Martin  did  as  long  as  the 
king  lived. 

The  king  was  then  making  preparations  for 
his  coronation,  but  Martin  told  him  if  he 
dared  to  receive  the  oil  of  consecration,  he 
would  be  struck  dead  during  the  ceremony. 
Accordingly,  the  king  countermanded  the 
preparations,  and  he  was  never  crowned.  He 
was  ordered  to  look  for  the  proper  heir,  the 
orphan  of  the  Temple,  who,  Martin  said,  was 
alive.  He  also  promised  to  tell  his  brother, 
afterward  Charles  X,  of  this,  and  is  said,  by 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  have  faithfully 
done  so.  But  no  search  took  place,  and  Charles 
X,  who  accepted  the  consecration  and  corona¬ 
tion,  was  dethroned,  and  died  in  exile,  as  Mar¬ 
tin  foretold.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XVT, 
Charles  X  sent  the  Duke  de  Montmorency 
.  to  Martin,  to  endeavor  to  make  him  change 
his  testimony.  But  Martin  was  firm.  The 
interview  took  place  in  the  house  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Cure  de  Bleury,  near  Gallardon. 

In  speaking  of  this  well-authenticated  his¬ 
tory  of  Martin,  the  Journal  de  France,  of  Jan. 
20, 1817,  says : 

“  It  follows  from  the  report  of  MM.  Pinel 
and  Royer  Collard,  that  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine  did  not  supply  these  two  learned  doctors 
with  the  means  of  explaining  a  phenomenon 
sneh  as  that  of  Martin.” 
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upon  dangerous  headlands  and  breakers  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  life  and  soul. 

Without  the  editor  the  bees  of  Hybla  would 
waste  their  sweetness  upon  the  wild  goats  of 
the  mountain,  the  deVs  of  Hermon  would  nour¬ 
ish  no  grapes  of  Eshcol,  the  aromas  of  the  sweet 
South  be  wasted  upon  the  desert  air,  while  the 
tears  of  the  peri  would  be  garnered  in  no  am¬ 
ber  drops  from  the  dark,  unfathomable  cares 
of  ocean.  Lost  Pleiades  would  be  forever  un¬ 
sung,  and  poets  expire  like  dumb  nightingales 
smothered  in  their  own  melody. 

More  than  this,  now  that  men  and  women  no 
more  pin  their  faith  upon  pulpit  holding  forth, 
but  are  inclined  each  to  think  after  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  their  own  hearts,  often  a  most  imper¬ 
fect  and  unreliable  rule  of  thought,  were  it  not 
for  the  editor  they  would  degenerate  into  a 
fatal  chaos  of  darkness,  doubt,  and  moat  be¬ 
wildering  skepticism.  All  would  go  wrong 
but  for  the  editor,  who  not  only  makes  public 
opinion,  bnt  so  leads  ruler  and  ruled,  that  the 
former  is.  in  fact,  little  more  than  ruler  by  the 
grace  of  the  editor.  He  decides  the  measures 
of  Government,  and  the  council  of  cabinets.  He 
is  the  true  autocrat.  He  sits  in  his  chair  (it  is 
nonsense  to  call  it  an  easy  chair,  Procrustes’ 
bedstead,  Montezuma’s  burning  coals,  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  gridiron,  St.  Margaret’s  burning  plow¬ 
share,  were  beds  of  roses  and  gardens  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  spikenard,  myrrh,  and  cassia,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cooled  by  cherub 
zephyrs,  compared  with  the  rough  embraces  of 
an  editor’s  chair),  and  around  him  the  world  re¬ 
volves  with  the  docility  of  the  hymning  stars. 

The  Irish  saint  is  our  worthiest  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  patron.  Do  we  not  pray,  early  and 
late,  both  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  upon 
the  country,  and  moat  especially  upon  the  har¬ 
vest-fields  of  our  own  subscribers;  and  when 
all  is  done,  do  we  not  wish  them  digestion  at 
their  Thanksgivings,  cheer  at  their  Christmas 
gatherings,  and  joy  at  their  New  Years,  even 
with  the  fervor  of  parental  love,  for  have  we 
not,  by  the  diligence  of  our  toil,  helped  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  discretion  of  life  and  moderation  of 
desire,  which  will  best  prepare  them  for  joy 
within  and  prosperity  without  ? 


Tbe  Saint  and  tlie  Editor. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irish  saint  of  such 
wonderful  patience  and  great  sanctity,  that 
the  people  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  appealed  to  him  in  all  their  dis¬ 
tresses,  assured  that  while  his  goodness  was  so 
great  he  would  willingly  relieve  them,  his  pa¬ 
tience,  also,  was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  would 
never  weary  in  listening  to  their  complaints. 

Surely,  if  ever  man  deserved  to  be  canon¬ 
ized,  it  was  such  a  one  as  the  saint  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  it  is  told  of  him,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple,  needing  rain  for  their  crops,  the  good  man 
was  instant  in  prayer  for  their  behalf.  Going 
to  the  window,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  see  if 
the  drops  were  beginning  to  descend,  when  a 
little  black  bird  alighted  and  laid  her  egg  in  his 
hand.  The  saint  retained  his  position,  not  only 
till  the  bird  laid  her  number  of  eggs  (for  the 
little  nursling  of  God  seems  never  to  have  known 
the  saint’s  hand  from  her  own  “procreant 
cradle”),  bnt  stood  at  the  lattice,  with  his  hand 
stretched  out,  till  the  bird  hatched  her  young 
and  taught  them  to  fiy. 

We  have  read  this  story  and  pondered  it 
with  care,  for  the  analogy  between  the  Irish 
saint  and  the  requirements  of  an  editor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Do  not  the  people  bring  their 
manifold  trials  and  tribulations  to  the  ear  of  the 
editor,  even  with  the  same  pertinacity  with 
which  they  sought  the  ear  of  the  saint ;  and  is 
he  not  expected  in  like  manner  to  relieve  them? 
Does  he  not  aid  them  in  their  harvesting?  in 
their  bed  and  board?  in  purse  and  scrip?  in 
their  council  by  the  wayside?  and  their  pre¬ 
cepts  at  the  hearth-stone  ?  Exclude  the  editor 
from  the  household,  and  it  would  be  like  a  ship 
without  compass  and  reckoning ;  it  would  ret¬ 
rograde  to  a  hopeless  Hottentotism,  or  float 
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An  editor  without  faith  is  a  monster.  If  he 
have  no  faith  in  himself,  no  faith  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  has  at  heart,  no  faith  in  man,  no 
faith  in  God,  he  would  be  utterly  helpless,  and 
totally  ineffective.  For  ourselves,  we  claim  all 
these ;  therefore  do  we  rejoice  with  exceeding 
joy,  singing  our  songs  of  thanksgiving  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  up  with  the  lark  scaling  Heaven’s 
gate  with  melody,  and  with  “the  bird  that 
sings  darkling,”  “  smoothing  the  ebon  wing  of 
darkness  to  a  smile.” 

While  such  is  our  faith,  our  patience  is  no 
less.  Like  the  good  saint,  we  hold  out  the 
hand  long  and  patiently  for  the  least  sprinkling 
of  recognition,  of  acceptance,  or  even  subscrip¬ 
tion  pay.  We  utter  no  word  of  complaint.  If 
in  the  course  of  our  writing  so  much  good 
comes  to  ns  as  came  to  the  waiting  saint  in  the 
hatching  of  a  little  bird,  we  are  content,  for  we 
know  that,  symbolically,  the  bird  indicates  a 
thorough  spread  of  our  ■  opinions.  The  bird 
scatters  the  seeds  of  the  earth  from  climate  to 
climate,  and  a  harvest  springs  up  of  a  beautiful 
fruitage  when  least  expected. 

An  editor  watches  the  veering  of  popular 
opinion,  and  is  apt  to  put  forth  his  hand,  as  did 
the  saint,  to  learn  the  changes  that  may  come ; 
and  while  little  comes  to  himself  personally,  he 
does  not  fail  to  desire  that  much  may  be  realized 
to  each  and  all  of  his  subscribers.  To  him  they 
are  as  his  awn  household,  and  he  feels  a  family 
kindness  for  each  and  ail ;  hence,  while  he  now 
wishes  each  member  a  happy  New  Year,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  nearness  that  makes  the  editor’s 
benediction  the  most  hearty  of  all  others. 

Harriet  flosmer. 

A  piece  of  sculpture  by  this  artist  is  now  on 
exhibition,  at  the  English  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  a  recumbent  figure,  representing  Beatrice 
Cenci  the  night  before  her  execution.  She  has 
already  been  subjected  to  the  cruelest  torture, 
and  now,  remanded  to  her  prison,  awaits  death. 
We  consider  that  the  artist  has  given  evidence 
of  genius  in  her  choice  of  method.  An  ordinary 
mind  would  have  aimed  for  tragic  effects,  by  an 
attitude  of  prayer,  of  despondency,  or  despera¬ 
tion.  Not  BO  to  the  fine,  womanly  insight  of 
Harriet  Hosmer.  She  has  chosen  the  simplest 
form,  and  by  so  doing  has  reached  the  highest 
art.  The  unhappy  girl,  singled  out  by  destiny 
for  a  fate  the  most  terrible  the  mind  can  con¬ 
ceive,  has  been  sustained  through  the  ordeal  of 
trial  and  the  pains  of  the  rack  by  superhuman 
fortitude.  A  soul  of  the  finest  order  refuses  to 
succumb  to  any  weakness  of  the  mere  body, 
exquisitely  organized  as  it  must  have  been. 

Beatrice  Cenci  has  been  adjudged  to  death, 
and  returned  to  her  dungeon.  The  artist  seizes 
upon  the  point  when,  the  last  trial  ended,  noth¬ 


ing  but  death  in  prospect,  the  poor,  agonized 
child  sinks  utterly  prostrate  upon  the  rude  dun¬ 
geon  pillow.  It  is  the  utmost  expression  of 
mortal  agony  sinking  to  repose.  Nature  can 
do  no  more  than  offer  the  balmy  cup  of  sleep, 
and  we  feel  that  she  sleeps  in  every  fiber ;  but 
the  attitude— the  garments  clinging  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  shape— the  loosening  of  the  clasps  from 
the  shoulder,  suggestive  of  the  torture — the 
uneasy  posture  of  the  beantifhl  arm  and  hand, 
from  which  even  the  crucifix  grasped  in  her 
last  agony  has  fallen — the  inclined  head  and 
half  drawn  up  limbs,  as  if  sleep  scarcely  cased 
the  aching  muscles,  are  all  truthfully  given, 
and  tell  the  story  of  a  tragedy  over  which  the 
heart  sickens. 

The  beholder  reads  all  this,  for  there  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  magnetism  in  the  work,  which  shows  that 
the  artist  studied  her  subject  till  its  whole 
tragic  interest  entered  into  her  own  soul.  Nor 
is  this  all.  By  choosing  this  moment  of  sleep, 
she  has  softened  her  subject  to  a  sweet,  heav¬ 
enly  pathos — an  atmosphere  of  tenderness  and 
innocence  is  spread  around  the  girl.  We  feel 
that  angels  are  ministering  to  her — we  feel  that 
the  dear  God  is  so  much  more  pitiful  than  his 
creatures — and  we  grow  religious  as  we  gaze. 
When  an  artist  is  thus  able  to  inspire  the  be¬ 
holder,  no  matter  how  many  defects  may  exist 
in  his  work,  his  conception  of  it  is  great,  and 
he  belongs  to  the  few  who  are  capable  of  ideas, 
whether  as  men  or  women. 

We  do  not  cM  this  work  of  art  remarkable 
as  the  product  of  a  woman,  for  we  do  not  re¬ 
gard  genius  as  of  either  sex.  It  is  the  full  hu¬ 
manity,  in  its  highest  development.  Genius 
anticipates— in  proportion  as  it  is  great,  inspir¬ 
ing  and  ennobling— the  state  of  the  angels,  who 
embody  all  that  is  common  to  the  genus  homo, 
each  in  himself,  without  the  intervention  of 
sex;  and  therefore  is  it  said  of  them,  “they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.” 
'The  distinctions  of  sex  are  the  result  of  defect. 

We  regard  this  work  as  truly  the  product  of 
genius,  and  rejoice  in  it  as  such.  We  see  what 
to  our  mind  is  defective ;  but  if  the  shortcoming 
was  unseen  to  the  artist,  we  do  not  complain — we 
only  say  she  is  not  quite  divine.  We  think  the 
head  too  heavy,  and  the  features  less  refined 
than  we  should  expect;  but  the  expression  is 
sweet — even  its  touch  of  lassitude  has  a  com¬ 
mingling  of  elevation,  as  if  the  soul  walked  in 
Paradise. 

The  story  of  the  Cenci  is  too  awfbl  for  detail. 
Shelley  says:  “  On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  found 
that  the  story  of  the  Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  Italian  society,  without  awak¬ 
ening  a  deep  and  breathless  interest,  and  that 
the  feelings  of  the  company  never  fkiled  to  in¬ 
cline  to  a  romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs,  and  a 
passionate  exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed  to 
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which  they  urged  her  who  has  been  Biingled 
two  centuries  with  the  conunon  dust.  All 
ranks  know  the  outlines  of  her  history.  I  had 
a  copy  of  Guido’s  picture  of  Beatrice,  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  my  serv¬ 
ant  instantly  recognised  it  as  the  portrait  of 
La  Cenci.” 

Thus  it  is  that  ages  roll  on,  and  this  girl, 
coupled  with  the  most  terrible  wrongs,  and 
with  the  guilt  of  parricide,  still  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  the  impersonation  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  virginal  in  character.  We  feel  instinctively 
that  these  evils  were  not  native  to  her,  and  we 
sympathize  with  her  in  the  same  way  that  we 
do  with  the  beautiful  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
who  became  a  victim  to  her  own  virtues,  led 
on  by  that  mystery  of  fate  beyond  mortal  con¬ 
trol,  which  had  followed  her  family. 

Harriet  Hosmer  may  have  seemed  to  take  her 
hint  from  a  passage  in  Shelley’s  tragedy  upon 
this  subject.  Bernardo,  the  young  brother  of 
Beatrice,  has  entered  her  dungeon  and  finds 
her  sleeping : 

“  How  gently  ilomber  reeU  upon  her  bee, 
like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  spent, 
Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 
J/ter  suck  torments  at  the  bore  last  night, 

How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  comes." 

Beatrice  awakes,  saying : 

“  I  was  just  dreaming 

That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.  Thou  knowest 
This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  our  Father’s  preseuce." 

Harriet  Hosmer  ia  a  native  of  Stpckbridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  a  girl  of  spirit  and  individualism.  We 
observe  some  of  our  cotemporaries  are  looking 
up  anecdotes  of  her  early  life,  and  rather  inju¬ 
diciously  publishing  indications  of  hoydenism 
rather  than  of  genius.  That  a  bright  country 
girl  should  possess  animal  spirits,  is  not  unu¬ 
sual,  but  the  e^bition  is  not  noteworthy,  and 
may  indicate  coarseness  of  nerve  rather  than 
that  refinement  and  sensibility  which  is  sure  to 
accompany  the  higher  and  more  ideal  mani¬ 
festations  of  genius.  We  trace  something  of 
this,  not  in  the  form  of  the  Cenci,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  chaste,  but  in  the  want  of  delicacy 
in  the  face;  there,  where  the  soul  will  most 
beam  forth,  we  are  to  look  for  the  utmost  ideal¬ 
ism  in  art.  In  this  respect  we  regard  the  Cenci 
as  greatly  defective,  while  in  form  and  senti¬ 
ment,  pervading  the  face,  as  well  as  in  attitude, 
it  ia  most  admirable — a  triumph  in  art. 
y 

Bowk'Hlwklng. 

Messrs.  Derby  A  Jackson  will  publish,,  early 
in  January,  the  first  volume  of  the  “Life  of 
Jefferson, ’’  by  Mr.  Randall.  This  will  be  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  history  as  well  as  biog¬ 


raphy  of  the  conntry.  It  is  to  be  compiled 
from  a  large  amount  of  letten,  hitherto  held  by 
the  family,  and  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only  held 
ofSces  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  gift  of 
the  Republic,  but  as  one  of  the  rare  men  who 
framed  our  body  politic,  possessed  a  mind  at 
once  subtile  and  comprehensive.  Perhaps  no 
man  of  his  times  had  so  muchfaith  in  the  people 
as  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  believed  that  the  ut¬ 
most  power  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  their 
keeping,  provided  that  knowledge  was  com¬ 
prised  in  the  gift.  He  stipulated  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence  only.  Hence,  with  a  remarkable  fore¬ 
cast,  he  elaborated  a  system  of  instruction  for 
them  far  in  advance  even  of  our  own  times. 
As  the  years  roll  on,  and  perspective  is  afforded 
to  this  truly  great  man,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  his  services  to  the  Republic. 

“  The  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet.”  By  the  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  A  record  of 
a  truly  good  man.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  this  conntry,  and  an  untiring  friend  to 
the  cause  of  education— one  of  the  few  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  a  conrsd  from  mo¬ 
tives  at  once  pure  and  enlightened.  It  ia  a 
shame  to  the  country  that  so  few  such  men  are 
to  be  found  among  us.  Early  in  life  young  Gal- 
landet — a  good  scholar,  based  upon  a  mind  of 
clearness  and  harmony  rather  than  of  great 
breadth,  stimulated  also  by  Christian  ideas,  and 
a  Christian  love  of  use — devoted  himself  to  the 
pulpit.  While  thus  occupied,  he  could  see  from 
the  windows  of  his  study  a  beautiful  child,  gen¬ 
tle  and  observant,  but  silent  as  the  blossoms 
which  grow  in  the  sweetness  of  dew  and  sun¬ 
shine  into  beauty,  without  care  of  the  morrow. 
This  child  was  Alice  Cogswell,  a  deaf  mute,  and 
her  condition  affected  the  sensitive  student 
deeply.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
when  Gallaudet,  by  means  of  signs,  had  been 
able  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  and 
awaken  that  dormant  spiritualism  which  lay 
like  a  germ  within,  the  father  was  truly  grate¬ 
ful.  This  circumstance  gradually  developed 
itself  into  an  effort  for  the  reUef  of  such,  which 
ultimated  in  our  present  system. 

Gallaudet  visited  the  principal  institutions  of 
England  and  France.  In  the  latter  conntry, 
he  was  permitted  to  study  their  beat  methods 
of  instruction,  when  he  returned  home  to  ev 
tabliah  similar  institutions  in  America.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
struggle  of  a  fine  mind  and  heart  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  purpose.  His  success  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  laborious  preachers  of  the 
day,  and  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Insane  Asylum.  His  diligence,  his  benev- 
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olence  and  piety,  peculiarly  adapted  him  to  the 
works  in  which  he  engaged,  and  his  memory 
will  rank  with  that  of  Howard,  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  Margaret  Dis. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Gallandet  married  a 
deaf  mute — not  the  fair  Alice — and  became  the 
father  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  have  their 
senses  in  perfection. 

As  a  compilation,  Mr.  Humphrey  has  been 
faithful  to  his  trust,  so  far  as  his  prescribed 
limits  allowed ;  but  as  a  biography,  it  cannot 
be  called  a  success.  There  is  no  analysis  of 
character — no  revelation  of  an  internal  life, 
through  the  fine  insight  of  a  penetrating  and 
sympathetic  mind.  A  book  attractive  as  the 
“Life  of  Oberlin’’  might  have  been  written 
from  such  a  subject;  but  as  it  is,  we  find  rather 
a  detail  of  facts  than  the  revelations  of  a  life. 

“  Fast-Day  Sermon.”  Preached  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakemcn  A  Co. 
The,  Church  of  England  having  appointed  a 
day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer,  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  India,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion, 
proceeds  in  a  bold,  fearless  manner,  to  enumer¬ 
ate  some  of  the  national  sins  of  Great  Britain. 
In  regard  to  India,  be  says,  most  emphatically : 
“He  that  understandeth  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  knows  that  sin  carries  punishment  in  its 
bowels.  A  wise  man,  believing  revelation, 
could  have  prophesied  that  God  would  visit 
us.  The  sins  of  the  Government  of  India  have 
been  black  and  deep.  He  who  has  heard 
the  shrieks  of  tormented  natives,  who  has  heard 
the  well-provoked  cursing  of  dethroned  princes, 
might  have  prophesied  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  God  would  unsheath  his  sword  to  avenge 
the  oppressed.” 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  sins  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  and  it  would  ,be  well  if  the 
millionaires  of  our  own  country  would  lay  the 
matter  to  heart ;  for,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
in  Heaven,  retribution  will  follow  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  our  capitalists.  The  low  salaries  of 
clerks  have  been  and  are  a  fruitful  source,  not 
merely  of  discontent  in  this  city  of  New  York, 
but  of  crime  also.  Our  merchants  know  full 
well  that  their  employees  cannot  keep  soul 
and  body  honestly  together  upon  the  pittance 
which  they  pay  for  their  services,  and  yet  they 
make  no  inquiries  into  the  matter;  a  clerk  is 
no  more  to  them  than  a  good  machine,  and 
when  at  last  they  find  that  their  chattel  has 
warm  fiesh  and  blood,  magnetized  by  human 
passions,  which  have  goaded  him  to  embezzle¬ 
ment  and  fknud,  they  coolly  hand  him  over  to 
the  action  of  the  law,  and  leave  him  to  degra¬ 
dation,  misery,  and  death. 

We  could  tell  some  tales  of  the  merchants  of 
New  York  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.  One 
would  suppose  that  these  men,  who  go  to  church 
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and  utter  long  prayers,  had  forgotten  the  great 
primary  laws  of  the  decalogue— honor  to  God 
and  love  to  man — and  their  whole  table  con¬ 
sisted  of  commercial  misdemeanors ;  that  no  sin 
was  of  any  moment  except  commercial  sins. 
TNTiy,  these  in  the  eyes  of  God  are  compare 
tively  venal.  If  the  crime  be  wrung  out  by  hu¬ 
man  necessities,  it  is  one  to  be  Winked  at;  if 
it  spring  from  the  oppression  of  the  merchant, 
it  will  lie  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  not  at, 
that  of  their  half-paid  clerk.  Spurgeon,  in  hL 
broad,  honest  English,  thus  shows  up  the  crimes 
of  an  over-producing  and  rapacious  people  : 

“  Behold  this  day  the  sine  of  the  rich  I  How  are  the 
poor  oppressed  I  How  are  the  needy  down-trodden  ! 
In  many  a  place  the  average  wages  of  men  Is  lar  below 
their  value  to  their  masters.  In  this  age  there  is  many 
a  great  man  who  looks  upon  his  fellows  as  only  step¬ 
ping-stones  to  wealth.  He  builds  a  factory  as  be  would 
make  a  caldron.  He  is  about  to  make  a  brew  for  his 
own  wealth.  ‘  Pitch  him  in  I  He  is  only  a  poor  clerk, 
he  can  live  on  a  hundred  a  year.  Put  him  in !  There 
is  a  poor  time-keeper  ;  he  has  a  large  &mily  ;  it  dues 
not  matter  ;  a  man  can  be  had  for  less  ;  in  vrith  him  I 
Here  are  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  and  the  thousands 
that  must  do  the  work.  Put  them  in ;  heap  the  fire  ; 
boil  the  caldron ;  stir  them  up ;  never  mind  their 
cries.  The  hire  of  the  laborers  kept  back  may  go  up 
to  Heaven  ;  it  does  not  matter,  the  millions  of  gold  are 
safe.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  with  us — who 
is  he  that  would  interfere?  Who  shall  dare  to  prevent 
the  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the  poor?  Cotton-lords 
and  great  masters  ought  to  have  power  to  do  what 
they  like  with  the  people;  ought  they  not?’  Ah  1 
but  ye  great  men  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
God  has  said  he  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment 
for  all  that  are  oppressed.  And  yet  the  seamstress  in 
her  garret,  and  yet  the  tailor  in  bis  den,  and  yet  the 
artisan  in  his  crowded  factory,  and  yet  the  servants 
who  earn  your  wealth,  who  have  to  groan  under  your 
oppression,  shall  get  the  ear  of  God,  and  he  will  visit 
you.’ 

These  are  right  manly  words,  of  which  we  may 
be  proud,  let  them  come  from  whom  they  will.  It 
is  said  there  were  upward  of  21,000  persona  pres- ' 
ent  at  this  service ;  and  the  amount  collected  to¬ 
ward  the  Indian  relief  fund  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,500,  of  which  $100  was  given  by  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  contrib- 
,uted  $1,000  in  addition — making  a  total  of  nearly 
$3,500. 

“Chanticleer.”  By  Cornelius  Matthews.  New 
York :  Brown,  Loomis  &  Co.  This  is  a  story  il¬ 
lustrative  of  our  national  feast.  Thanksgiving^ 
Day,  showing  forth  the  good  fare,  the  hospital¬ 
ity,  the  genial  household  graces,  and  broad, 
human  charities  which  the  day  is  designed  to 
foster.  The  story  is  a  simple,  pious,  and  whole¬ 
some  one,  and  the  very  best  ever  written  upon 
the  subject.  Those  who  remember  Tliauk?;- 
giving  Day,  in  all  its  glory  of  mince-pie  and 
apple-pie,  but  most  especially  pum.^kin-pie, 
roast  turkey,  chickens  and  “  pan-dowdy  ” — a 
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sort  of  apple-sance,  baked  in  a  deep  pan,  with 
a  crnat— when  the  patriarch  of  a  family  gath¬ 
ered  his  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration,  around  the  broad  table  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  should  read  “  Chanticleer,”  and  buy  it 
for  the  little  folks  to  read  also. 

Tbe  Sewing  SIncblne. 

An  editor  is  supposed  to  know  every  thing ; 
to  be  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
and  the  patience  of  a  Job;  to  be  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  all  matter,  and  comprehend  all  mystery; 
he  must  be  elephantine  in  his  touch,  able  to  pick 
up  the  finest  cambric  needle,  fit  for  the  fingers 
of  the  finest  lady,  or  to  demolish  (symbolically) 
palm-trees  and  tigers;  and  so  it  happens  that 
we  are  in  frequent  receipt  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  relative  to  that  wonderful 
invention  known  as  the  sewing  machine,  and  we 
propose  to  say  a  word  about  the  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subscribers  to  “  Emerson’s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Putnam’s  Monthly.” 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  we  have  more 
than  once  asserted  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Stu¬ 
dio  ”  that  machinery  is  the  great  human  eman¬ 
cipator  ;  that  man  is  exempted  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  toil  by  those  inventions  which  supersede 
the  use  of  bone  and  muscle ;  that  where  a  piece 
of  mechanism  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  ten 
men,  while  it  employs  but  one,  the  other  nine 
are  left  to  the  choice  of  other  pursuits.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  necessary  to  expend  a  month  in 
traveling  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans — now  a 
man  travels  the  distance,  by  railroad,  in  a 
week ;  to  transmit  and  obtain  intelligence 
thither  and  back  was  the  work  of  months — 
now,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  a  few  hours 
suffice ;  so  it  is  in  every  department  of  action ; 
the  steam  plow,  the  steam  mill,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  inventions  of  every  kind  have  so  multiplied 
that  man  can  almost  stand  aside,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  see  fire  and  water,  wood 
and  iron,  do  all  his  work  for  him. 

It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  woman  has 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  machinery.  Her 
toil  hitherto  has  been  minute,  incessant,  and  to 
the  last  degree  exhausting  to  life.  To  say  that 
it  has  been  exhausting  to  patience  would  be  al¬ 
most  too  trite  for  utterance.  Had  Hood  lived 
to  see  the  general  introduction  of  the  sewing 
machine,  he  would  never  have  written  the 
”  Song  of  the  Shirt 
“  Work — work — work  I 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ; 

And  work — work — work  I 
Till  the  Stan  shine  through  the  roo 
It’s  oh,  to  be  a  slave 
Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  Ml  is  Christian  work  I” 

On  the  contrary,  the  song  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 


chine  would  be  as  merry  as  the  girl  at  he: 
wheel,  who  sings  a  song  like  the  lark ;  and  micti 
be  supposed  to  run  in  this  wise  : 
aids— click— click  I 
While  the  cock  crows  loud  and  free. 

And  click— click — click  I 
Is  a  merry  sound  to  me. 

With  boddice  trim  and  neat, 

I  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

With  my  dainty  slippered  feet. 

And  a  small,  white-fingered  hand. 

Stitch,  to  the  click  of  tbe  steel. 

And  never  an  aching  head,  ^ 

While  1  turn  the  sliding  wheel. 

With  the  gleam  of  tbe  silver  thread. 

Oh  I  woman,  no  more  a  slave 
To  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Shall  beautiful  grow,  and  brave. 

In  the  light  of  our  happy  land. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  of  sewing  machines 
in  general;  but  we  know,  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience,  of  only  one,  although  we  have  watched 
patiently  the  operation  of  several,  and  believe 
ti^at  most  of  them  are  of  value  in  some  way  or 
other.  Of  that  known  as  the  sewing  machine 
of  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  WUson  we  can  speak  with 
entire  clearness  and  confidence.  We  have  had 
.one  in  use  in  our  family  for  four  years  or  more, 
since  which  period  the  toil  of  the  household  has 
been  so  greatly  mitigated  that  we  look  upon  the 
invention  as  one  of  the  benefactions  of  the  age. 
It  is  one  which  will  constitute  an  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  woman.  What  wrill  be  the  result  we  will 
not  predict ;  but  that  it  has  already  set  her  free 
from  the  bondage  of  much  that  was  wearisome 
and  oppressive  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt. 

The  machine  constitutes  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture  for  a  lady’s  sewing-room;  while  all 
kinds  of  needlework,  from  the  most  delicate 
muslin  to  the  heaviest  broadcloth,  can  be  done 
upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  quilting  as  elaborate 
and  beautifully  done  as  any  that  ever  graced 
the  boudoirs  of  our  grandmothers. 

While  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  family  was 
hemming  a  gossamer  frill  upon  the  machine,  we 
overheard  Bridget,  who  looked  on  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  exclaim :  “  Indade,  and  to  see  the  nice 
work  done,  and  no  hunting  for  the  stitches,  is 
what  takes  me !” 

We  might  pursue  the  subject  further  were  it 
necessary ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  an  anec¬ 
dote  which  appears  to  us  significant :  A  Southern 
lady  wished  to  procure  a  seamstress,  and  went 
down  to  New  Orleans,  expecting  to  give  ^n  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  one  entirely  compe¬ 
tent.  A  gentleman,  who  had  seen  the  action  of 
Wheeler  &  Wilson’s  machine  for  sewing  in  our 
family,  being  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  visit  their  agency  in  that  city,  and 
see  whether  machinery  would  not  better  supply 
her  need.  She  did  so,  and  purchased  one,  hiring 
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a  worker  to  go  with  her  back  to  the  plantation 
to  teach  the  members  of  her  honsehold.  The 
•  result  was  most  gratifying — the  lady  having 
often  declared  that  no  money  could  purchase 
her’s  if  she  could  not  procure  another. 

Chess. 

This  kingly  game  has  suddenly  risen  into  note 
in  our  city,  by  the  presence  of  several  players 
of  marked  reputation  and  unquestioned  skill, 
who  have  exhibited  their  movements  to  a  group 
of  invited  guests.  We,  ourselves,  sat  several 
hours  calculating  the  probabilities  of  the  con¬ 
test,  with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
did  not  suppose  we  should  again  feel  upon  so 
inconsiderable  a  subject.  The  American  cham¬ 
pion,  a  mere  youth,  won  the  game.  To  him  it 
was  purely  an  intellectual  gladiatorship.  He 
was  a  pale,  thoughtful-looking  young  man,  with 
large  eyes  and  delicate  make,  who  played  as  if 
he  loved  the  tilt.  We  observed  he  took  no 
stimulants,  neither  snuff,  cigars,  nor  brandy, 
while  his  opponent  luxuriated  in  all  these. 

In  former  times,  renowned  warriors,  minis¬ 
ters  of  state,  rulers  and  kings,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  princely  game  of  chess,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  the  mimic  battle-field  those  military 
evolutions,  and  those  diplomacies  of  Church 
and  State  which  symbolize  the  government  of  a 
kingdom.  In  our  own  democratic  times,  much 
of  this  is  lost;  but,  as  a  game,  appealing  to  the 
intellect  no  less  than  to  the  imagination,  it  is, 
par  excdlence,  the  game  of  games.  Young  men 
who  expend  so  much  time  upon  amusements 
which  have  little  about  them  to  invigorate  the 
mind,  or  interest  the  fancy,  would  find  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  sturdy  game  of  chess. 

It  is  said  women  rarely  play  a  good  game. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  this  is — whether 
they  really  arc  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  mind 
essential,  or  whether  it  is  that  they  have  rarely 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  discipline  and 
study  required.  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss  Her- 
Bchell,  Maria  Mitchell,  and  others,  prove  that 
the  higher  mathematics  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  womanly  brain ;  and,  as  in  chess-playing, 
these  faculties  are  used  in  only  a  limited  degree, 
we  apprehend  the  remark  we  lately  heard, 
“  women  can’t  play  chess,”  is  only  a  relic  of 
exploded  errors. 

Fine  Arts. 

We  have  forborne  to  express  our  opinion 
fully  in  regard  to  the  two  galleries  of  French 
and  English  art  now  open  in  this  city,  because 
we  wished  to  see  if  time  would  confirm  our  first 
impression.  It  has  done  so,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  .  say  that  if  these  works  are  a  fair 
representation  of  the  present  [state  of  art  in 
England  and  France,  our  own  country  is  far  in 
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advance  of  either.  In  landscape  painting  there 
is  really  nothing  in  either  of  these  galleries  to 
compare  with  our  own  artists  for  fidelity  to 
nature,  hightened  by  an  infusion  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Our  artists  see  clearer  “  into  the  soul  of 
things,”  and  reproduce  the  impressions  of  a 
scene  with  wonderful  precision  and  beauty. 

Nature  does  not  open  all  her  arcana  to  the 
observer  at  once,  but  leaves  him  to  penetrate 
deeper  and  still  deeper,  as  he  bears  a  soul  in 
harmony  with  herself ;  therefore  the  birds  sing 
in  the  branches,  and  the  insects  chirp  in  the 
green  grass,  and  we  feel  they  are  present, 
though  unseen  by  the  eye.  The  artist  who 
attempts  too  minutely  to  paint  these  attend¬ 
ants  of  a  landscape  is  sure  to  fail  of  his  ob¬ 
ject;  he  descends  from  the  spiritual  into  the 
material — he  deserts  the  realm  of  imaginatiou 
for  that  of  fact.  If  true  to  his  art,  we  shall  feel, 
as  we  look  at  his  picture,  that  the  cricket  is  in 
the  sunshine,  the  bird  in  the  tree,  the  snake  and 
the  lizard  in  the  warm  light  by  the  river  side, 
but  we  do  not  ask  to  see  them  painted. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  English 
landscape ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  lifelike  color¬ 
ing,  and  massive  suggestiveness,  and  depth  of 
atmosphere,  which  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  of 
our  own  artists.  Then,  again,  the  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites  give  ns  pictures  even  worse  than  their  theo¬ 
ries.  Take,  for  instance.  Hunt’s  picture  of  the 
“  Light  of  the  World.”  Had  we  been  asked, 
suddenly,  what  was  there  represented,  we 
should  have  said,  “  Diogenes,  with  his  lantern,  in 
search  of  an  honest  man.”  Upon  looking  fur¬ 
ther,  we  could  see  the  symbolism  designed,  all 
of  which  might  have  been  expressed  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  artist  in  a  much  more  attractive  shape. 
The  straight  lines,  hard  surfaces  and  atrocious 
coloring,  are  not  native  to  the  idea.  So  on, 
with  other  pictures  from  the  same  school,  which 
it  is  needless  to  particularize.  There  are  some 
half  a  dozen  paintings,  handled  with  breadth 
and  capacity,  before  which  the  visitor  lingers 
with  long  and  continued  interest.  The  room 
devoted  to  water-colors  has  little  comparative 
interest — ^this  style  is,  at  the  best,  puerile. 

In  the  French  Gallery,  we  find  better  draw¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  fewer  affectations,  though 
we  miss  the  breadth  of  the  English  mind.  The 
portrait  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  with  the  arm  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  young  bull,  a  sort  of 
idealized  Enropa  and  Jove,  and  another  paint¬ 
ing,  ”  Oxen  Plowing,”  by  Rosa  herself,  are  the 
moat  attractive  features.  We  observe  that  the 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  Eugenia  has  less  of  in¬ 
terest  than  that  of  a  handsome,  healthful  fish- 
woman,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  her  vo¬ 
cation.  As  a  whole,  these  galleries  are  doing 
much  to  confirm  the  taste  of  our  people  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  rendering  them  critical  at  the 
same  time. 
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take  advantage  of  this  number,  issning  from  a 
new  pablishing  house,  never  before  connected 
with  either  “Putnam”  or  “Emerson,”  to 

“  HOIST  OUB  EKAL  COLORS.” 

We  shall  nail  them  to  the  mast,  add,  come 
what  will,  shall  never  desert  them. 

But  to  the  correspondence.  A  young  lady  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  writes  as  follows : 


Our  Window 

Opens  upon  a  new  year;  and  also,  we  feel, 
upon  a  brightening  prospect.  Dear  reader,  sit 
with  ns  awhile  as  we  take  our  customary  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  mighty  area  which  its  open  sash 
reveals  to  us.  Grand,  is  it  not,  to  see  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  glance  so  much  of  life?  And  yet  there’s 
many  a  window  from  whence  as  much,  or  more, 
might  be  seen,  if  it  were  but  opened  wide 
enough.  You  see  we  have  the  telescope  of  en¬ 
larged  views,  through  which  we  observe  much 
that  would  otherwise  be  unseen.  It  is  true,  we 
use  it  with  deference,  and  with  a  half-shrinking 
reluctance,  for  we  feel  how  unworthy  we  are 
to  claim  a  full  knowledge  of  its  uses ;  and  yet 
when  we  direct  it  to  objects  which  are  not  clear 
to  us,  it  seems  to  bring  them  so  near,  and  make 
them  so  plain,  that  we  hope  in  time  to  wield  the 
instrument  with  .full  understanding  and  preci¬ 
sion. 

Shakespeare,  speaking  from  the  lips  of  no¬ 
ble  Warwick,  says ; 

“  There  is  a  history  in  all  men’s  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 

The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  to  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds. 

And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasursd.” 

So  we,  if  we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophesy, 
looking  from  our  window,  may  perhaps  see 
very  many  things  which  “  lie  intreasursd  ”  in  the 
great  current  of  passing  events  from  whence  to 
draw  entertainment,  at  least  for  the  present, 
if  not  knowledge  for  the  future. 

The  position  of  an  editor  is  always  a  trying 
one,  and  our  disinterested  readers'wlll  bear  us 
out  in  the  assertion  upon  reading  the  following 
correspondence. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  writers,  we 


Easroir,  Pa.,  Kov.  30, 1857. 

OiAR  Mr.  Pubusbeb— We  have  been  reading  your 
Magazine  for  November  and  December.  We  used  to 
take  “  Putnam,”  but  lately  they  have  sent  ns  yonrs, 
which  they  say  is  the  two  Magazines  combined.  We 
don’t  like  your  “  Window  ”  half  so  well  as  we  used  to 
like  it  in  “  Putnam.”  What  have  you  done  with  dear, 
delightful  Mr.  Curtis  7  He  used  to  say  such  pretty 
things  when  he  was  editor  ;  then  the  “  Window  ”  was 
full  of  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  about  authors,  and  mu¬ 
sic,  and  poetry,  and  love,  and  every  thing  that  folks 
like  ;  now  it  contains  nothing  but  horrid  things  about 
India,  and  banks,  and  England,  and  panics,  and  France, 
and  Utah,  and  all  such  detestable  stuff,  which  nobody 
cares  any  thing  about.  And  then  in  the  December 
number  there  was  a  whole  pack  of  stuff  about  your 
stupid  little  printer  boy,  called  Robert,  full  of  naughty 
names  (which  I  cannot  write). 

Can’t  you  send  away  that  stupid  old  mnff  of  an  editor 
who  writes  such  nonsense,  and  get  back  our  dear  Mr. 
Curtis  again?  Ma  says  if  you  don’t  doit,  she  won’t 
take  the  Magazine  any  more. 

Very  sincerely,  EcntnaA  Re****. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  that  pa  has  taken  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  to  that  horrid  old  editor  of  yours,  and  says  he  likes 
the  “  Window,”  as  he  writes  it  better  than  he  did  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  pa  is  director  in  the  bank,  and  you  know 
such  folks  don’t  understand  what  suits  the  ladies. 

An  old  subscriber  to  “Putnam”  writes  us 
from  Boston,  thus  setting  forth  his  peculiar 
views ; 

Boeiox,  Hass.,  Nov.  15, 1857. 

3b  ike  Editor  <f  Emenan't  Magazine  'and  Putnam’i 
Monthly . 

Sni — Some  twelve  months  ago,  relying  upon  the 
pledges  which  were  made  by  the  publishers  of  Putnam’s 
Monthly  regarding  the  support  which  would  be  given 
in  its  pages  to  the  great  Northern  principle  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  I  became  a  subseriber  to  that  excellent  Maga¬ 
zine.  Owing  to  pecuniary  misfortunes,  I  understand 
that  their  Magazine  has  been  combined  with  “  Emer¬ 
son’s,”  and  under  the  new  name  and  style  of  “  Emer¬ 
son’s  Magazine  and  Putnam’s  Monthly,”  is  now  being 
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published  by  yoa.  I  wish  to  be  infonned,  Sir,  on  what 
prineiplea  you  intend  conducting  this  Magasine  in  fu¬ 
ture.  From  the  editorial  tone  of  the  last  few  numbers, 
•I  am  led  to  believe  that  my  old  companion  and  fHend, 
“  Putnam,”  is  about  to  be  prostituted  to  the  base  and 
ignoble  position  of  a  Southern  slaveholder’s  organ.  If 
this  is  the  ease,  you  will  please  to  strike  my  name  from 
your  books,  an  return  me  the  money  for  my  unez- 
pired  subscription.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  steps  of  "Putnam,”  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  sending  you  my  subscription  for  next  year  as  soon 
as  my  present  one  expires. 

Very  respectfully,  John  T.  D  . 

And  then  comes  a  hot  letter  from  the  sunny 
South,  fully  characteristic  of  the  people,  pitch¬ 
ing  into  ns  on  the  other  tack.  It  reads : 

SsvANNAH,  Geo.,  Nov.  27,  1867. 

7b  (ke  PuUiihert  tf  Emerton’t  ilagazint  and  Putnam' t 
MonMy : 

Siss — I  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  a  subscriber 
to  the  United  States  Magazine.  I  subscribed  to  this 
work  because  it  would  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  tbe  country,  literary  and  otherwise.  Several  months 
ago  my  Magazine  came  to  me,  bearing  the  new  name 
of  “Emerson’s  United  States  Magazine.”  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  a  particular  friend,  that  the  Magazine  had 
been  sold  out  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  its  edito¬ 
rial  department,  and  bad  given  it  his  name. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  ease,  I  wrote  you  peremp¬ 
torily  to  discontinue  my  subscription,  and  to  keep  any 
money  which  might  be  due  me  for  the  time  nnexpired. 

Subsequently,  learning  that  the  Magazine  simply 
bore  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  li.  Emerson,  who  was  its  pub¬ 
lisher  ;  and  seeing  by  its  pages -that  it  apparently  con¬ 
tinued  on  broad  national  grounds,  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  its  publishers  an  act  of  injustice,  and,  according¬ 
ly,  on  the  drst  of  September,  sent  them  three  dollars  for 
another  year’s  subscription,  in  advance,  to  commence 
with  that  month.  What  was  my  astonishment,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  October  number,  to  learn  that  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  which  I  had  Just  subscribed,  bad  been  united 
to  that  miserable  abolition  sheet,  called  Putnam’s 
Monthly,  and  in  a  long-winded  editorial,  entitled  "  Ovtt 
Mxrruqe,”  promised  to  adopt  Putnam’s  principles. 

Now,  Sirs,  1  wish  you  to  understand  that  we,  at  the 
South,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Northern 
paper,  or  magazine,  which  takes  the  ground  occupied 
by  Putnam  ;  and  if  your  new  consolidated  Magazine  is 
to  advocate  Abolitionism,  *700  need  not  send  me  an¬ 
other  number,  although  thereby  I  may  lose  nearly  six 
dollars. 

You  had  better  define  your  position,  or  yon  will  lose 
every  Southern  subscriber  you  have  got. 

Expecting  an  answer,  I  am.  Sir, 

■  Tour  obedient  servant, 

E.  Gnonoa  B  .  -. 

On  the  top  of  these  comes  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  we  publish  entire,  as  we  received  it, 
together  with  onr  answer : 

Wanm,  Schuyler  County,  N.  T.,  Nov.  0, 1867. 

Editow  Embrsoh’s  IlkaiBm—Omllemen  <  I  am  a 
regular  subscriber  for  your  Magazine,  and  subscribed 
for  it  with  the  understanding  that  the  same  was  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  literature,  and  to  entirely  ab¬ 
stain  Cram  meddling  with  polities. 


I  was,  for  many  years,  not  only  a  warm  friend,  but 
a  subscriber  to  Putnam’s  Monthly,  until  I  ascertained 
that  Abolitionisn  and  Black  “  Republicanism  ”  was  to 
be  advocated  through  its  colnmiu,  when  I  withdrew 
my  support  entirely  from  the  foul,  hypocritical  "  insti¬ 
tution.” 

In  your  Issue  of  tbe  present  month,  I  observe  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  "Editor’s  Olio,”  purporting  to  have  been 
copied  from  an  "  Eastern  paper,”  entitled  "  A  Legal 
Puzzle,”  which  induces  me  to  the  belief  that  I  have 
again  been  led  into  giving  my  support  to  a  partisan 
periodlcaL 

The  obvious  design  of  the  article  alluded  to  is  to 
arraign  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court— a  gentleman  whose  integrity  and  honor  no  re¬ 
spectable  person,  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  would 
dare  honestly  to  question — on  account  of  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  pronounced  through  him  by  that  high  tribunal. 

The  article,  although  silly  in  the  extreme,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  character  (even  if  it  bad  point)  that  should 
find  no  place  in  tbe  columns  of  a  respectatU  partisan 
Journal,  much  less  in  those  of  a  literary  magazine. 

While  such  low  attempts  at  ridicule  fell  still-bom 
before  tbe  eminent  jurist,  scholar,  and  patriot,  at  whom 
they  are  leveled,  they  will  recoil  back  upon  the  venal 
heads  of  their  perpetrators  with  terrible  force  and  stun 
ning  effect. 

I  regard  ignorance  and  dishonesty  as  the  handmaids 
of  Abolitionism — therefore,  set  my  face  against  it  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be  found,  or  in  whatever  disguise  it  may  be 
presented  ;  and  if  your  Magazine  is  to  become  the  vehi¬ 
cle  whereby  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  my  fireside  to  cor¬ 
rupt  my  family  circle,  I  desire  to  know  it,  and  shall 
govern  myself  accordingly. 

The  true  American  patriot,  not  only  obeys  but  re¬ 
spects  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  well  as  tbe  power 
from  which  they  emanate  ;  and  I  deny  the  right  of  an}- 
person  or  party  to  arraign  or  question  the  decision  of 
a  court  so  far  removed  from  partisan  infiuence,  by  a 
wise  provision  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  as  is  our 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Court  of  der¬ 
nier  resort,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Judge  Taney, 
as  its  Chief  Justice. 

Indeed,  any  rebellion  against  the,  construction  of  the 
Constitution  that  tribuiul  may  see  fit  to  give,  is  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  that  great  charter  of  liberty  itself ;  and. 
for  this  reason  alone,  I  have  the  right  to  raise  my  voice 
in  its  vindication  when  thus  assailed. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  why  any  person  with’  ordinary 
caliber,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  its  foundation  to  tbe  present  time,  and 
who  has  read  attentively  the  Constitution,  can  fail  to 
comprehend  the  correctness  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
after  reading  the  very  learned  and  conclusive  opinion 
of  Judge  Taney,  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  attempt  to 
ridicule. 

Please  hoist  your  real  colors,  so  that  we  may  know 
in  the  future  where  to  find  you. 

Tours,  very  truly,  John  J.  Vah  Aluen. 
To  which  last  we  replied ;  and  as  our  answer 
may  serve  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  other  readers 
who  take  as  much  interest  in  onr  work  as  Mr. 
Van  Allen,  we  give  it  entire : 

Niw  Tor*,  Not.  18,  1867. 

Drak  Sir — We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  fevor  of 
the  eth  inst,  as  it  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  sharpen 
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our  organ  of  caMiian,  though  we  thought  it  had,  from 
long  experience,  been  prettj  weli  trained  already.  The 
little  paragraph,  “  A  Legal  Puxxle,”  was  copied  from  a 
literary  paper,  neutral  in  politics,  the  Portland  Tran¬ 
script,  and  was  inserted  in  our  “  Olio  ”  simply  as  a  sort 
of  legal  joke  for  a  class  of  readers,  perhaps  somewhat 
large,  who  like  to  pore  orer  riddles,  enigmas,  and  jhu- 
slei  of  any  kind.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  the  para¬ 
graph  might  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  political  partisan 
character,  or  as  any  indecorous  reflection  upon  Judge 
Taney.  On  our  attention  being  more  particularly  called 
to  it  by  your  letter,  we  confess  our  “  sober,  second 
thoughts  ”  would  hare  caused  us  to  omit  it.  That  you 
may  be  more  fully  assured  of  our  true  position  and 
sentiments  on  subjects  to  which  you  refer,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  inclose  the  following  slip  from  our  editorial 
columns,  published  some  months  ago,  and  written  by 
the  editor  of  this  Magazine  and  the  writer  of  this  note. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Editor  or  Eiobsoii’s  Msgazixx. 

To  JoHW  I.  VsN  Amor,  Esq.,  Watkins,  N,  Y. 

The  extract  referred  to  we  republish,  as  this 
is  the  last  time  we  shall  feel  called  upon  to  re* 
cite  our  creed  upon  these  questions.  It  is  as 
follows : 

To  oca  SocTBiRN  Rsaoxrs. — ^We  hare  long  been  well 
aware  that  our  friends  in  the  slareholding  States  are 
exceedingly  sensitire  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  that 
the  simple  appearance  of  the  word  slave,  or  abolition, 
or  emancipation,  in  a  paper  coming  from  the  North,  is 
apt  to  fill  them  with  alarm,  or  indignation,  or  both. 
But  it  seems  to  us,  they  are  sometimes  more  sensitive 
than  wise  or  well  informed  when  they  take  alarm  at 
the  sight  of  these  fearful  words.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  great  body  of  the  press,  in  the  free 
States,  are  not  Abolitionists,  in  any  sense  that  is  or 
ought  to  be  obnoxious  or  offensive  to  the  South.  They 
are  not  disposed— certainly  with  very  few  exceptions — 
to  interfere  with  the  constitutioiul  rights  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  States  of  the  South  ;  but  to  leave  the  question 
of  slavery  or  emancipation  to  be  settled  by  the  States 
where  slavery  exists,  each  State  for  itself.  The  subject 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  difficult  and  embarrassing  with¬ 
out  being  rendered  more  so  by  foreign  or  officious  inter¬ 
ference.  These  are  opinions  which  we  have  always 
entertained,  and  have  more  than  once  expressed  in  our 
publications. 

But  still,  we  perceive  some  of  our  Southern  readers 
do  not  understand  us  ;  and  because  we  announced  the 
'<imple  fact,  in  a  recent  issue,  that  a  national  conven* 
tion  was  about  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  plan  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  on  the  basis  of  compensation  to  the  owners,  one 
of  our  subscribers  at  Mobile  is  very  indignant,  and  de¬ 
nounces  our  Magazine  as  an  Abolition  paper.  Yet  we 
only  stated  the  fact  as  an  item  of  news.  We  made  no 
argument  for  abolition  or  emancipation.  We  did  not 
even  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  holding  snch  a  con- 
vention  to  discuss  the  subject  of  compensated  emaneipa- 
'ian.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  doubted  the  utility  or 
expediency  of  snch  a  convention,  unless  invited  or 
called  by  the  Southern  States  themselves.  ‘  They  are 
the  ones  moat  deeply  interested,  and  they  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  movement. 

It  seems  we  do  not  stand  alone  on  the  ground 


of  perhspa  nodeaerred  blame,  as  witness  the 
following,  which  we  cut  from  an  exchange : 

ImcLT  TO  Qenw  Yictoau — BUanut’s  Maossm  Os- 
TRACBESD  nOM  CaBsnA.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Direetors  of  the  Mercantile  literary  Association, 
says  the  Hamilton  Banner,  held  Monday,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  ; 

BaoUtd,  That  on  account  of  the  article  which  ap- 
peered  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  animadverting  upon  and 
grossly  insulting  her  Msjegty,  Queen  Victoria,  the  As¬ 
sociation  do  cease  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine,  and  that 
the  city  papers  be  requested  to  publish  the  resolution. 

Surely,  our  Canadian  friends  do  not  mean  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  have  never  read 
the  article  referred  to,  and  cannot,  of  course, 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  offending ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  if  it  is  of  the  character 
evinced  in  the  above  extract,  rr  was  not  wbit- 
TKN  BY  AN  AMERICAN.  We  Care  not  where  he 
may  dwell,  there  is  no  native  of  this  country 
but  feels,  however  he  may  be  opposed  to  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world,  that  the  Queen  op 
England  is,  to  the  fullest  sense, 

«  Endowed  with  all  the  noble  makings  of  a  queen 

and  as  a  wife  and  mother — in  those  relations 
which  most  attract  and  interest  a  people  like 
ours — she  stands  as  an  example  to  the  world, 
without  reproach  or  stain. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  aU 
of  the  inquiries  of  our  many  correspondents. 
To  answer  them  properly  would  absorb  too 
much  of  our  time,  and  to  intrust  them  to  subor¬ 
dinates  would  probably  but  add  to  our  offending. 

In  answer  to  our  fair  friend.  Miss  Enphemia, 
we  have  the  mournful  duty  of  announcing  that 
it  is  not  likely  she  will  ever  listen  to  the  sweet 
songs  which  the  admired  Curtis  was  wont  to 
warble  from  “  Our  Window.”  He  has  departed 
from  the  house  of  “Emerson,”  and  the  shades 
of  “Putnam”  will  know  him  no  more. 

We  have  been  told  that  he  has  taken  up  his 
quarters  under  the  roof  of  “  Harper,”  and  that 
his  lucubrations  will  henceforth  enlighten  the 
pages  of  that  excellent  monthly.  He  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  pel  of  “Putnam’s”  in  its 
palmiest  days,  and  will,  we  fear,  take  with  him 
much  of  the  popularity  which  he  gave  to  that 
magazine.  If  he  only  knew,  however,  of  the 
sins  which  the  South  lays  at  our  d'  ora  on  his  ac¬ 
count — as  witness  a  part  of  the  foregoing  corre¬ 
spondence— he  would,  we  think,  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  much-quoted  aphorism,  “  The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 

But  to  return;  Since  we  are  expected  to  de¬ 
fine  our  political  or  sectional  proclivities — a 
thing  with  which,  we  think,  a  literary  magazine 
has  little  to  do — since,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Tan  Allen,  we  are  expected  “to  show  our  true 
colors,”  let  us  do  it. 

Owr  Platlbnn 

Is  a  very,  very  broad  one,  yet  easily  defined. 
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Its  boundaries  are  neither  intolerance  and  agi¬ 
tation  at  the  North,  nor  personal  interest  and 
nnscrupolous  ambition  at  the  East,  nor  blind 
self-will  and  arrogance  at  the  Bonth,  nor  discord 
and  division  at  the  West.  If  you  wonld  search 
for  it,  yon  will  find  it  in  the  sentiment  dearest 
to  the  hearts  of  nine-tenths  of  the  American 
people.  If  you  attack  it,  yon  will  find  an  army 
of  millions  to  protect  it.  If  yon  invade  its  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  a  million  wives  and  mothers  wonld  see 
the  dearest  drop  of  their  children’s  blood  spilt 
in  its  defense.  Need  we  say  that  onr  platform, 
and  the  only  one  on  which  we  stand,  is  thk 
Union. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  great  departed, 
“  We  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no 
West — only  the  Union." 

In  politics,  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
we  stand,  and  from  this  we  shall  never  depart. 

Of  religion  we  shall  not  speak ;  that  is  some¬ 
thing  between  us  and  our  God,  and  no  man  has 
the  right  to  call  us  to  an  account  therefore. 
Onr  pages,  however,  will  always,  we  trust,  be 
found  tolerant  of  the  faith  of  the  humblest  of 
God’s  creatures;  if  we  differ  with  men  on  any 
question,  and  on  this  especially,  that  we  may 
differ  kindly,  and  always  on  the  side  of  charity. 

We  shall  always  strive  for  the  best  in  what¬ 
ever  we  undertake ;  and  in  the  literary  and  art¬ 
istic  contents  of  onr  issue,  we  shall  aim  alike  for 
the  amusement  and  interest,  as  well  as  for  the 
culture  and  improvement  of  our  readers,  while 
nothing  shall  ever  appear  in  our  pages  which 
the  true  mother  would  blush  to  have  her  daugh¬ 
ter  read. 

To  do  all  this,  and  to  endeavor  in  all  onr 
relations  to  “  act  upon  the  square,”  and  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity  to  the  best  and 
highest,  is  the  ground-work  of  our  platform. 
We  wish,  in  the  fullest  sense,  to  make  our  work 
at  once  national  and  iiirEBSONAL ;  and  when 
we  have  fully  attained  all  this,  dear  reader,  do 
yon  not  think  that  happy  visions  will  come  to 
us  as  we  look  for  the  last  time  from  our  ”  Win¬ 
dow?” 

Onr  Own  Country, 

In  spite  of  the  fearful  financial  storm  which  has 
swept  throngh  every  part  of  it,  seems  compar¬ 
atively  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

Speaking  of  finance— we  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  many  appreciative  letters  relative 
to  onr  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  onr  No¬ 
vember  and  December  numbers.  We  have  not 
sufficient  space,  in  the  present  number,  to  de¬ 
vote  to  an  elaborate  recapitulation  of  our  views 
regarding  a  National  Bane,  or  to  full  replies 
to  all  of  the  questions  asked  by  our  intelligent 
correspondents. 

We  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  National  Bank 
possessing  Any  other  powers  than  those  of 


ISSUE.  Its  province  should  be  exclusively  that 
of  furnishing  a  circulating  medium  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  bills  should  be  declared  a  fhll  and 
sufficient  legal  tender,  in  all  cases,  not  only  for 
duties  and  debts  due  the  Government,  but  for 
states  and  individuals.  It  should  furnish  tho 
circulating  medium  to  the  various  private  and 
incorporated  banks  requiring  it,  upon  the  de¬ 
posit  of  State  and  United  States  stocks  at  par, 
and  a  certain  fixed  per  centago  in  gold.  Its 
bills  should  be  declared  par  in  every  city  of  the 
Union,  and  its  power  of  issue  should  only  be 
limited  by  its  securities.  It  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  bullion,  which  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever  should  be  encroached 
upon.  Beyond  this,  it  should  issue  specie  on 
its  bills  whenever  called  upon.  It  should  have 
the  deposits  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Treasury,  as 
well  as  all  other  departments  of  the  Government 
requiring  the  custody  of  large  sums. 

By  this  system  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
future  panics ;  our  currency  wonld  never  fiuc- 
tnate,  and  bill  holders  would  be  protected  fi'om 
the  thousand  of  irresponsible  institutions  which 
now  have  the  power  of  issuing  bills  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  present  solvent  banks  would  be  turned 
into  “Banks  of  Discount  and  Deposit,”  and 
would  deal  only  in  a  currency  which  wonld  be 
equal  to  specie,  and  which  wonld  wonderfully 
simplify  their  transactions.  It  would  be  for 
their  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  to  keep  as  much  bullion  as  possible  in  the 
vaults  of  the  National  Bank,  and  thus  we  should 
gradually  become  the  strongest  specie  nation 
in  the  world.  The  thousands  of  small  sums  of 
specie  which  the  present  banks  keep  in  vault 
to  redeem  their  circulation,  if  united  under  one 
head,  wonld  make  an  enormous  aggregate ; 
and  the  consequence  wonld  be  a  continual  in¬ 
crease,  so  long  as  it  was  represented  by  bills  in 
which  the  community  had  implicit  confidence. 
Thus,  in  time,  exchanges  would  center  here, 
and  Our  National  Bank  would  become  the 
great  depository  of  the  bullion  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world.  These  ideas  are 
presented  in  the  first  crude  manner  in  which 
they  occur  to  us,  and  we  have  not  the  time  to 
arrange  them  with  any  degree  of  system.  We 
give  them  simply  in  reply  to  letters  which  we 
have  received,  and  with  the  expectation  of  re¬ 
newing  the  subject  at  a  future  opportunity. 

Money  is  evidently  growing  easier,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  upon  adequate 
securities.  We  think  the  worst  of  the  financial 
storm  is  over,  and  look  for  an  early  resumption 
of  specie  payments. 

The  following  parody  upon  one  of  Saxe’s 
poems  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and 
deserves  to  be  preserved  from  the  oblivion 
which  follows  the  short-lived  newspaper  miscel- 
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lanies  of  the  day.  There  are  many  pointa  in  it 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  Hood: 

NOTUINO  TO  LENS. 

Bnihing  ’round  the  eornert, 
dialing  erery  biend. 

Flanging  into  banki — 

Nothing  there  to  lend, 
nteooily  begging 
Of  erery  man  yon  meet, 

Bless  me  I  this  is  pleasant, 

Shinning  »  on  the  street. 

Merchants  rery  short, 

Running  neck  and  neck, 

Want  to  keep  a  going. 

Praying  for  a  check ; 

Dabblers  in  stocks. 

Blue  as  blue  can  be, 

Eridently  wishing 
They  were  “  &ncy  free.” 

All  our  splendid  railroads 
Got  such  dreadful  knocks. 

Twenty  thousand  bulls 
Couldn’t  raise  their  stocks  ; 

Many  of  the  bears. 

In  the  trouble  sharing. 

Now  begin  to  feel 
They’re  been  orer-bearin^. 

Risky  speculators 
Tumbling  with  the  shock, 

Nerer  mind  stopping 
More  than  any  clock  ; 

Still  they  give  big  dinners. 

Smoke,  and  drink,  and  sop. 

Going  all  the  better 
For  a  winding  up. 

Banking  institutions. 

Companies  of  “  trust,” 

With  other  people’s  money 
Go  off  on  a  bust ; 

Houses  of  long  standing 
r  Crumbling  in  a  nlghbi— 

With  so  many  ”  smashes,” 

No  wonder  money’s  HgU. 

Gentlemen  of  means — 

Haring  lota  to  spend — 

Sare  a  little  sympathy. 

Nothing  hare  to  lend  ; 

Gentleqten  in  want — 

Willing  to  pay  double — 

Find  they  can  borrow 
Nothing  now  but  trouble. 

Half  our  men  of  business 
Wanting  an  extension. 

While  nearly  all  the  others 
Contemplate  suspension ; 

Many  of  them,  though, 

Don’t  appear  to  dread  it ; 

Every  cent  they  owe 
Is  se  much  to  their  credit.. 

Brokers  all  are  breaking. 

Credit  all  is  cracked, 

Women  all  expanding 


As  the  hanks  contract. 

Panic  still  increasing — 

Where  will  the  trouble  end. 

While  all  hands  want  to  borrow, 

And  nobody  can  lend  f 

Running  ’round  the  corners, 

Trying  erery  source ; 

Asking  at  the  banks — 

Nothing  there,  of  course  I 

India 

Still  continnes  to  occapy  not  only  onr  humble 
Attention,  bnt  that  of  aU  the  world. 

Boon  after  we  went  to  press  with  onr  Decem¬ 
ber  number,  the  steamship  Arabia  arrired  from 
Liverpool,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Delhi.  It  came  so  unexpectedly  that  many 
thought  it  a  repetition  of  the  first  Sebastopol 
hoax ;  bnt  the  explicit  details  which  appeared 
in  the  English  press  fully  confirmed  the  report. 

We  feel  deeply  for  the  mother  country  in  this 
sad  struggle  with  her  long-enslaved  serfs.  We 
have  watched  it  from  the  first  with  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,  bnt  we  must  acknowledge  that  onr  sym¬ 
pathies  are  divided.  We  have  no  famfly  ties 
which  may  be  broken  in  the  struggle ;  no  na¬ 
tional  pride  to  be  disturbed  by  the  result.  We 
view  the  whole  matter,  in  all  its  harrowing  de-' 
tails,  without  prejudice,  and,  we  trust,  only  on 
the  broad  ground  of  humanity. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  question  alone,  from  the 
English  records,  and  see  how  it  stands.  For 
what  did  the  great  Edmund  Burke  impeach 
Warren  Hastings,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1786? 
Was  it  for  mal-govemment  only?  or  did  the 
great  friend  of  humanity  think  that  the  servants 
of  a  great  people  were  bound  to  use  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  office  without  cruelty,  if  not 
with  Christian  mercy?  It  was  a  bold  thing  to 
impeach  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  power  of  England  as  had  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings;  but  Burke,  in  all  of  liis  great  career, 
never  compromised  any  thing  with  his  con¬ 
science. 

The  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  took 
place  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Qeorge 
ni;  it  lasted  over  seven  years,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  introduced,  the  world 
will  alwaysvbelieve  that  Government  influence 
procured  the  final  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

It  makes  one’s  blood  run  cold,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  read  Burke’s  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  Hastings  and  his  followers  in  India. 
Listen  to  him,  as  he  speaks  to  the  House  of 
Lords: 

“My  lords,  they  (Haatiogs’  servants)  began  their 
atrocities  by  winding  cords  aronnd  the  lingers  of  the 
unhappy  freeholder,  until  they  clung  to  and  were  al¬ 
most  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  then  they 
hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them,  until,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  they  had  bruised  to 
pieoes  and  forever  crippled  these  honest,  innocent,  la- 
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boriooi  lumd«,  which  had  nerer  been  raised  to  their 
mouths  but  with  a  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  soil,  &e.  •  *  •  They  made 

rods  of  a  plant  highly  caustic  and  poisonous,  called 
becketta,  every  wound  of  which  festers  and  gangrenes. 

•  •  e  At  night  these  poor  martyrs  of  avarice  and 
extortion  were  consigned  to  dungeons,  three  times 
scourged,  and  made  to  wreck  on  the  watches  of  the 
night  by  periods  and  intervals  of  torment,  e  *  e  e 
They  were  led  out  before  the  break  of  day,  stiff  and  sore 
as  they  were  with  the  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  night, 
were  plunged  into  water,  and  while  their  jaws  clung 
together  with  the  cold,  the  blows  and  stripes  were  re¬ 
newed  on  their  backs.  •  •  •  On  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  same  ends,  virgins  who  had  never  seen 
the  sun  were  dragged  from  the  inmost  sanctuaries  of 
their  houses,  and,  in  the  open  courts  of  justice,  these 
virgins,  vainly  invoking  Heaven  and  earth,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  parents,  and  while  their  shrieks  were 
mingled  with  the  indignant  cries  and  groans  of  all  the 
people,  were  subjected  to  outrages  which  I  will  not 
name.  Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  same  flagitious  wrongs.  •  •  *  Often  they 
were,  out  of  the  consoling  gloom  of  their  dungeons, 
stripped  naked,  and  thus,  exposed  to  the  world,  cruelly 
scourged.” 

Barely,  such  things  are  little  becoming  a 
Christian  people  and  a  nation  which  occupies 
so  high  a  position  in  every  point  of  view  as  does 
England.  But  we  must  remember  that  these 
details  relate  to  a  period  when  she  could  not 
;ay  claim  to  the  rank  she  now  holds,  and  when 
her  statesmen  and  rulers  followed  too  much  in 
the  beaten  track  of  regal  rule,  and  her  com¬ 
moners  were  only  just  beginning  to  recover  the 
lost  ground  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  make 
themselves  heard  and  respected.  Then  the 
great  influence  had  not  been  felt  of  a  Christian 
people  exercising  the  highest  attribute  of  hu¬ 
man  responsibility,  and  solving  the  mighty  po¬ 
litical  problem  of  self-government. 

The  world  had  not  felt  the  magnetic  thrill 
which  vibrated  through  one  hundred  millions  of 
human  souls  when  a  little  colony  of  England, 
made  up  of  earnest  and  noble  men,  stood  up 
and  said,  “We  will  be  free.” 

The  arbitrary  systems  of  the  Old  World  had 
rendered  men  cruel  in  battle,  desperate  in  de¬ 
feat,  and  urmercifvd  in  victory.  The  claims  of 
humanity  were  little  regarded,  and  men  thought 
more  of  their  responsibility  to  their  king  than 
to  their  God.  Should  we  wonder,  then,  that 
such  things  are  recorded  ? 

An  intelligent  American,  who  has  been  much 
in  Calcutta,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend,  takes 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  rebellion  from 
that  which  is  entertained  by  many  persons,  and 
his  opinion  may  possess  some  interest.  He  says : 

”  I  look  upon  the  mutiny  as  of  very  short  duration. 
It  is  confined  wholly  to  the  Company’s  soldiers,  but  few 
of  whom  are,  in  fhet,  natives  of  Bengal.  They  are 
nearly  all  emigrants  from  Arabia  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans  and  Hindoo  Brah¬ 


mins.  They  were  brought  into  Bengal  by  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company  officials,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  them.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoo  popula¬ 
tion,  who  are  as  fifty  to  one  of  the  sepoys  or  soldiers, 
are  deadly  enemies  to  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
every  one  of  them  put  to  death.  The  sepoys  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tilling  the  ground,  but  are  a  poor, 
miserable  nee  of  idle  loafers  ;  and  with  the  force  En¬ 
gland  has  now  on  the  way,  there  will  not  be  a  sepoy 
left  alive  when  the  planting  season  arrives  next  Spring.  ” 

The  general  impregsion  prevails  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  the  sepojra  are  native  Hindostanese. 
But  the  foregoing  letter  seems  to  make  them 
aliens  to  the  soil.  If  this  were  really  true,  the 
mutiny  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  sooner 
suppressed. 

England 

Hag  followed  our  lead  in  playing  panic,  and  for 
a  time  bid  fair  to  beat  us  at  the  game.  The  great 
conserving  influence  of  a  national  bank  was 
made  fully  apparent  in  her  case.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  suspended  the  Bank  charter,  which  was 
equivalent  to  authorizing  it  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  and  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount  of 
bills.  The  effect  was  magical ;  the  panic  seemed 
suddenly  suspended,  and  confidence  was  almost 
immediately,  in  a  great  measure,  restored. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many  heavy  fail¬ 
ures;  and  several  local  banks,  heretofore  en¬ 
joying  good  credit,  and  believed  to  possess 
large  capitals,  were  found  to  be  utterly  insol¬ 
vent,  and  with  scarcely  assets  sufficient  to  pay 
depdsitors. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  political  matters,  the 
attention  of  Government  being  'devoted  chiefly 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  re¬ 
lations  between  England  and  the  United  States 
continue  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  and  there 
is  every  hope  that  the  vexed  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Central  American  imbroglio  may  be 
settled  without  disturbing  them. 

France 

Presents  nothing  new  to  our  telescope.  She, 
like  our  own  country  and  England,  has  suffered 
from  the  recent  financial  crisis ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  her  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  under  which  her  monetary  system  is  now 
existing.  It  is  possible  that  the  experience  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Credite  Mobile  had  prepared  her,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  for  the  storm. 

France  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  great 
men — one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  part  which  circumstances  made  him 
take  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 — General  Cavaig- 
nac.  The  ability  and  patriotism  which  he  un¬ 
questionably  possessed  was  rendered  useless  to 
the  country  in  sustaining  the  Republic  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Napoleon  party. 
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been  since  the  beginning  of  Summer.  He  has 
considered  this  work  one  of  great  importance, 
for  it  treats  not  only  of  the  great  national  poet 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  of  other  snb- 


Homboldt. 

The  Nestor  of  the  modem  world  of  science, 
whose  “  age  is  as  a  lusty  Winter,  frosty  but  kind¬ 
ly,”  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  still  commands  the 
respect  and  lively  interest  of  the  intelligent  and 
the  civilized  in  all  lands.  It  is  said  almost  the 
whole  of  literary  Europe  celebrated  recently 
the  88th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frederic 
Henri  Alexandre  Baron  Humboldt,  the  prinoe 
and  dean  of  contemporary  science,  who  was 
born  at  Berlin,  September  14,  1769.  No  man 
has,  perhaps,  ever  daring  his  lifetime  enjoyed, 
in  the  degree  that  M.  Humboldt  has,  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  his  age.  The  whole  world 
knows  the  great  name,  and  the  authority  of  him 
who  bears  it  is  without  a  rival  in  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Thus,  as  formerly  Louis 
XrV  sent  to  learned  strangers  testimonials  of 
his  royal  benevolence,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
recently  charged  Prince  Napoleon  with  bearing 
to  M.  de  Humboldt  the  insignia  of  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Notwithstanding  his  88th  year,  the  intrepid 
traveler,  the  author  of  that  gigantic  synthesis 
which  is  called  “Cosmos,”  occupies  himself  still 
with  his  zeal  and  vrdinary  vigor  on  the  highest 
questions  of  science.  He  still  makes  journeys, 
visits  Paris  at  almost  regular  periods,  and  in¬ 
habits  during  his  stay  there  one  of  the  houses  in 
the  Rue  Bonaparte' which  borders  on  the  quai. 
He  bears  gallantly  the  burden  of  age. 

IjamarUne. 

No  Frenchman  of  the  present  day  enjoys  a 
more  enviable  reputation  than  M.  de  Lamartine. 


Notwithstanding  his  sixty -two  years,  U.  de 
Lamartine  is  not  at  all  broken,  as  many  per¬ 
sons  believe.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
rural  retirement,  entirely  juvenile  manners.  He 
never  fails  to  show  his  visitors  at  Saint  Point 
the  oak  at  the  foot  of  which  he  wrote  the  first 
volume  of  “Jocelyn,”  and  afterward  the  horse 
which  he  mounted  in  February,  when  he 
calmed,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  speech,  the 
popular  tempest.  This  horse,  now  very  old,  is 
in  a  meadow  near  the  chateau,  and  is  used  for 
no  labor. 

Engravings  In  Periodicals. 

An  intelligent  contemporary  presents  some 
sensible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  practice  of 
using  engravings  and  illustrations  in  books  and 
periodicals.  He  says :  “  We  never  read  long, 
prosy  descriptions,  qr  even  spirited  sketches  of 
old  fashions,  of  antiquities,  buildings,  and  cari¬ 
ous  objects  of  nature  and  art,  but  we  say,  why 
don’t  you  give  us  a  drawing  of  it  ?  Let  us  only 
see  the  picture,  though  ever  so  rough,  and  we 
shall  get  a  better  idea  of  the  thing  than  by  all 
your  verbiage,  brilliant  or  dull,  and  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  time,  too.  What’s  more,  it  will  last 
ten  times  longer.  One  does  not  easily  forget 
what  he  sees,  but  what  he  only  hears  about  is 
apt  to  pass  into  ono  ear  and  out  of  the  other : 
the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  the  Irishman’s 
recipe — to  stop  up  one  of  them  with  cotton. 

“  The  present  style  of  illustrating  books  and 
newspapers  is,  therefore,  founded  in  good  sense. 
A  great  deal  of  information  is  thus  easily  ac¬ 
quired,  and  as  easily  remembered,  which  last 
is  a  more  important  point  to  the  learner  than 
the  common  practice  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Paint,  then,  engrave,  draw,  sketch,  any 
thing  to  speak  to  the  eye  about  things,  and 
then  your  fine-sounding,  poetical,  rhapsodical. 


He  is  verging  to  a  “  green  old  age,”  and  his  often  nonsensical,  but  always,  after  all,  inade- 

habits  and  pursuits  in  his  rural  home  present  a  quate  [word-pictures  may  be  dispensed  with, 

delightful  picture.  He  has  completed  his  work  They  may  be,  and  are,  sometimes,  splendid 

entitled  “  Literary  Conversation  on  Beranger.”  paintings  themselves and  one  overlooks  the 

H.  de  Lamartine  began  and  finished  this  work  objects  they  are  describing  in  the  description, 

at  bis  chateau  of  Saint  Point,  where  he  has  With  the  same  effect,  we  have  before  now, 
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owing  to  a  particular  direction  of  the  raya  of 
light,  tried  to  look  at  something  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  but,  instead  of  seeing  it,  we  only  saw  our¬ 
self  reflected  by  the  glass.” 

ThougUta  and  Impressions  Ktemal. 

“  Johnny,  did  yon  eat  sister’s  grapes  ?”  Many 
instances  have  been  published  showing  that  all 
our  thoughts,  feelings,  words  and  actions,  dur¬ 
ing  life,  are  written  out,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
imperishable  tablet,  that  fades  from  the  mem¬ 
ory  as  the  years  recede,  but  on  the  sudden  and 
near  approach  of  death,  an  eternal  light  flashes 
across  the  tablet,  presenting  the  whole  to  view 
at  a  glance  in  fresh  and  vivid  colors.  An  in¬ 
stance,  bearing  upon  this  point,  was  related  by 
one  of  the  survivors  of  that  terrible  catastro¬ 
phe,  the  recent  loss  of  the  steamer  Central 
America,  when  upward  of  four  hundred  per¬ 
sons  were  drowned.  He  says,  in  relating  his 
sad  story,  “  I  guess  I  had  been  about  four  hours 
in  the  water,  and  had  floated  away  from  the 
rest,  when  the  waves  ceased  to  make  any  noise, 
and  I  heard  my  mother  say,  ‘  Johnny,  did  you 
eat  sister’s  grapes !’  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  for 
twenty  years  at  least.  It  had  gone  clean  out 
of  my  mind.  I  had  a  sister  that  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  when 
she  was  sick — I  was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  so — a 
neighbor  had  sent  her  some  early  hot-house 
grapes.  Well,  those  grapes  were  left  in  a  room 
where  I  was,  and — 1  ought  to  have  been  skinned 
alive  for  it,  little  rascal  that  I  was — I  devoured 
them  all.  Mother  came  to  me  after  I  had  gone 
to  bed,  when  she  couldn’t  find  the  fruit  for  sis¬ 
ter  to  moisten  her  mouth  with  in  the  night,  and 
said,  ‘Johnny,  did  yon  eat  sister’s  grapes?’  1 
did  not  add  to  the  meanness  of  my  conduct  by 
telling  a  lie.  I  owned  up,  and  my  mother  went 
away  in  tears,  but  without  flogging  me.  It  oc¬ 
casioned  me  a  qualm  of  conscience  for  many  a 
year  after ;  but,  as  I  said,  for  twenty  years  at 
least  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  till,  when  I  was 
floating  about,  benumbed  with  cold,  I  heard  it 
as  plain  as  ever  I  heard  her  voice  in  my  life — I 
heard  mother  say  ‘Johnny,  did  yon  eat  sister’s 
grapes  I’  I  don’t  know  how  to  account  for  it. 
It  did  not  scare  me  though.  I  thought  it  was  a 
presage  of  my  death.” 

Oar  Poets  and  Contrlbators. 

We  have  renewed  evidence  every  month  that 
there  is  a  deep  and  beautiful  element  of  poetry 
in  our  country,  notwithstanding  the  growing 
worship  of  the  “  almighty  dollar,”  and  the  rest¬ 
less,  go-ahead  spirit  of  this  iron  golden  age. 
This  poetic  element  only  wants  a  little  generous 
sunlight,  a  little  wholesome  and  judicious  air¬ 
ing,  to  cause  it  to  spring  to  a  vigorous  and 
beautiful  life,  and  to  ‘‘  blossom  like  the  rose.” 
The  chief  reason,  we  believe,  that  the  current 
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poetry  for  many  years  past  has  failed  to  hold  a 
Just  rank  in  the  popular  taste,  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  proper  taste  and  a  cultivated  discrim¬ 
ination  on  the  part  of  publishers,  both  of  books 
and  periodicals.  This  has  caused  weeds,  triwh, 
and  chaff  to  be  spread  so  profusely  before  the 
public,  that  the  pure  golden  grain  is  mingled 
and  smothered  in  the  mass,  and  the  public  taste 
sickens  at  the  conglomeration,  without  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  seek  out  the  true  gems.  But  there  Is 
plenty  of  gems,  and  plenty  of  fine  gold,  for  all 
that— and  plenty  of  germs  of  delicate  beauty 
struggling  for  the  sunlight  to  beautify  and  glad¬ 
den  the  world  with  their  rich  flowering.  It  is 
with  some  degree  of  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
that  we  see  so  many  of  these  germs  of  genius 
leaning  confidingly  toward  our  Magazine,  as 
the  young  plants  and  flowers  of  the  earth  turn 
their  faces  to  the  sun.  There  is  one  fact  which 
has  been  growing  upon  our  attention  for  some 
months  past,  that  we  think  worthy  of  note ;  it 
is  this,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  this  genuine 
poetic  element  springs  up  in  the  West — the 
fresh,  young,  toiling,  rural  West;  and  more 
than  that,  we  must  add,  that  the  better  and 
finer  portion  of  it  comes  from  the  gentler  sex. 

In  illustration  of  some  of  our  remarks,  we 
subjoin  the  following  private  note  from  a  new 
and  young  contributor  in  Michigan: 

- ,  Hicbig&n,  December,  1867. 

Dur  Mr.  Editor— Tlie  twilight  baa  (alien  like  a  vail, 
and  tbe  white  frost  fluttered  very  softly  through  its 
gray  folds,  while  I  have  been  dreaming  and  reading — 
dreaming  of  the  night-angels  that  come  Wways  so  si¬ 
lently — reading  earnest  words  of  holy  import,  words 
that,  gently  as  those  angels,  went  down  into  the  dim 
ways  of  my  heart,  and  putting  away  the  mists  of  dis¬ 
content  that  darkened  them,  let  in  the  sunlight,  clear, 
and  calm,  and  beautiful.  Oh  I  as  I  read,  how  their 
strong,  proud  music  roused  me — bow  I  longed  to  make 
my  life.march  keep  time  to  their  fearless  intonations  I — 
bow  a  high,  dauntless  purpose  seemed  to  grow  into 
my  soul  with 

“  The  voice  of  those  sweet  ministers, 

Those  true,  deep,  earnest  words  I”  . 
Then  I  wondered  if  you  would  turn  away  from  one 
who,  poor  and  lowly,  would  fain  sit  at  your  feet  and 
listen,  and  in  the  shadow  of  your  strength  grow  strong. 
Pardon  me  if  it  seem  too  presumptuous  that,  emboldened 
t>y  your  kindly  words  to  the  yonng  and  timid,  I  send 
forth  this  little  messenger,  scarcely  daring  to  hope  it 
will  obtain  a  favorable  reception  ;  yet,  oh,  if  it  might  I 
It  almost  makes  me  sad  to  think  that,  while  I  watch 
and  wait  in  my  far  Western  home,  my  tiny  sail  may  be 
lost  amid  the  great  ships  “  far  off,  and  out  at  sea 
hot  I  will  try  to  hope  as  your  words  bid  all  to  do.  I  in¬ 
close  two  poems,  which  you  are  at  llArty  to  publish,  if 
you  think  them  worthy.  One  of  them,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  is  entitled  “  Onward.” 

Inspired  by  yonr  teachings,  it  is  scarcely  strange  that 
I  should  have  chosen  your  motto,  although  my  feeble 
utterance  is  all  inadequate  to  do  it  Justice.  Please 
make  allowance  for  youth  and  inexperience. 
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Should  70a  give  my  humble  effortl  a  place  in  jour 
yigaxine,  will  70a  pleaie  (if  70U  think  them  worth  it) 
Kod  it  to  me,  ae  I  hare  at  present  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  it. 

With  man7  sincere  wishes  for  70ur  continued  pros- 
perit7,  allow  me  to  subscribe  mTself, 

RespectfnU7  70urs,  ftc. ,  - 

The  following  is  one  of  the  poems  inclosed 
with  the  above  note.  The  other,  suggested  by 
our  motto^  “  Onward,”  is  postpone4  to  another 
nnmber : 

SILENCE. 

BT  AM,  OP  mcmaAS. 

Sometimes  God’s  strength  its  presence  round  ns  furis, 
Bearing  us  and  our  sorrows  far  apart. 

And  soft-winged  silence  drops  her  holy  pearls 
Down  deep  into  the  dim  well  of  the  heart ; 

Silence,  that  soul-subduing  in  its  might, 

Brooding  above  the  spirit’s  burning  bars, 

Would  lay  iU  finger  on  lAe  lip  night, 

And  huih  the  holy  hymning  of  the  dan — 

Would  press  the  shadow  of  its  stillness  deep 
Upon  the  haughty  glories  of  the  noon. 

And  set  the  silvery  circlet  of  its  sleep 
About  the  pale  brow  of  the  patient  moon  ; 

Would  sink  and  swell  in  majesty  profound. 

Surging  upon  the  soul  its  strength  sublime. 

And  break  upon  its  shore  without  a  sound, 

A  sea  of  silence  stretching  through  all  time. 

The  rent  waves,  wordless,  visions  round  us  fling 
Of  fullest  glories,  richly  crowned  and  rare  ; 

Oh  i  then  the  rustle  of  an  angel’s  wing 
Would  break  too  harshly  on  the  heart’s  hushed  air 
Tet,  yet,  these  lookings  from  a  dreamy  hight. 

These  stasry  gleams  when  the  dark  vail  is  riven, 

Are  but  faint  flushes  of  eternal  light — 

Tlie  spirit  glimpses  earth  affords  of  Heaven  I 

The  following  is  also  from  one  of  onr  fair 
Western  correspondents.  Somehow  we  feel  as 
though  we  must  omit  both  the  real  name  and 
the  nom  deplume  of  the  writer.  If  the  reader 
cannot  Judge  why,  it  is  no  matter.  There  is  deep 
feeling  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  poem  : 

THE  DEAD  BETROTHED. 

Woe  is  me  I  the  winds  are  sighing. 

And  the  crimson  leaves  are  flying 
Over  where  my  lone  is  lying. 

Shivers  in  the  chill  the  willow, 

Cold  must  be  bis  lonely  pillow,  • 

Rigid  as  some  frosen  billow. 

Still  hand,  on  a  breast  nnheavlng. 

Wears  my  ring — wear  his  ;  grieving 
O’er  fond  hope  and  its  deceiving. 

“  Fatal  sisters,”  never  sated 
With  the  miseries  of  the  fated. 

Break  life’s  thread — Ae  long  hath  united. 

When  the  silver  cord  is  broken 
Bury  me  by  him,  in  token 
Of  the  vow  in  faith  once  spoken. 

At  that  solemn  bridal,  creeping 


Near  his  breast,  how  calm  my  sleeping— 

No  more  loneliness  or  weeping. 

O’er  ns,  on  the  sighing  heather. 

Let  the  sparkling  firost-v.'i-'°ths  gather, 

Snow  heap  high  in  Winter  weather. 

Over  (hae  shall  come  the  gleaming 
Of  eternity’s  glad  beaming, 

God’s  love  o’er  onr  sorrow  streaming. 

A  new  correspondent  in  the  “  Old  Bay  State  ” 
sends  ns  an  article  for  the  Magaaine,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  following  note  : 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Editor — I  send  yon  my  first  brain- 
child.  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  your  notice,  it  is  at 
your  disposaL  I  fear  yon  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
send  my  poor  little  muse  home,  with  its  young  ears 
soundly  boxed.  Should  this  be  the  case,  yon  will 
oblige  me  greatly  by  “  boxing  ”  it  into  the  fire.  Will 
you  let  me  know  its  fate  as  soon  as  convenient  f  One 
word  of  encouragement  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 

Yours  truly,  etc.,  — - . 

Take  courage,  my  young  friend,  yonr  “  brain-  , 
child  ”  is  comely  and  well  formed.  We  will,  in 
dne  time,  pnt  him  in  traveling  dress,  and  send 
him_  abroad  into  the  world.  We  do  not  think 
his  awkwardness  need  to  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  his  parent. 

Judging  from'  the  following  lyric.  Madam 
Crinoline  has  been  creating  a  sensation  in  some 
of  onr  Western  cities.  It  comes  to  ns  from  “  a 
strong-minded  woman,”  and  a  much  valued 
correspondent  out  West,  but  we  shan’t  tell  who. 

If  Madam  Crinoline  prosecutes  for  libel,  she 
must  bring  her  suit  against  us : 

MRa  CRINOLINE  ABRO/D. 

Fluttering  down  the  sidewalk. 

Flitting  ’cross  the  street. 

Head  and  bands  in  motion. 

Timing  to  her  feet — 

Right  foot  up  and  ready. 

Ere  the  left  is  down. 

Bless  me  I  wAof  a  bustle 
Coming  through  the  town  I 

What  a  load  of  ribbons 
For  one  head  to  wear  I 
What  a  load  of  dry  goods 
For  one  back  to  bear  I 
What  a  breadth  of  sidewalk 
For  one  skirt  to  hide  I 
How  the  little  people 
Scatter  to  one  side  I 

There  is  grandsir  Toddle, 

Coming  down  the  street ; 

Poor  old  man — proud  lady — 

Wonder  how  they’ll  meet  I 
Grandsir  to  a  lamp-post 
Clings  with  vague  surprise, 

Uadam  cannot  see  him,  ' 

Madam’s  lost  her  eyes. 

Lookers  on  are  plenty. 

Jokes  are  very  fiwe ; 

Silly  people  wonder 
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Much  what  she  can  ba 
Man  of  science  gaeeses, 

Looking  very  pale. 

That  it  is  a  comet, 

Judginr;  by  the  traiL 
Farmer  Dobbe  conjectures, 

Winking  both  his  eyes, 

’Tie  a  walking  hay-stack, 

By  the  shape  and  site. 

’Tis  a  locomotire, 

Party  third  disputes, 

Judging  by  the  clatter 
Of  the  high-heeled  boots. 

Madam  hears  the  scandal 
With  a  wrathful  Crown, 

Brings  her  tiny  boot-heel 
With  a  vengeance  down  ; 

Dp  the  street  indignant 
Dashes  with  a  swell. 

Wag  bawls  after,  "  Husk  rat  I 
Know  it  by  the  smeU.” 

Swimming  down  the  sidewalk. 

Sweeping  ’cross  the  street, 

Head  ^d  hands  in  motion. 

Timing  to  her  feet ; 

Right  foot  up  and  ready. 

Ere  the  left  is  down, 

Bless  me  I  what  a  buMt 
Coming  through  the  town  I 

There  is  a  French  print  in  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  two  soldiers — one  an  old,  the  other  a 
young  man— both  badly  wonnded.  The  young 
man  is  dead,  and  the  old  soldier  is  sentry  over 
him  against  the  wolves.  The  painted  story 
seemed  incomplete,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by 
our  correspondent,  below,  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect  : 

THE  RinnEAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

“  From  Moscow  back  I” 

Death  beard  the  cry, 

And  hung  the  track 
With  icy  sky. 

Gathers  fast  the  chilling  rime. 

And  the  rigor 

Of  that  cold  unwonted  clime 
Saps  the  vigor 
Of  the  hardy  fusileer. 

'  While  the  feeble  conscript,  near 

Him,  in  death  is  sinking 
Sits  the  veteran  thinking  : 

“  I  see  the  army  Cut  receding, 

I  feel  my  wound  afresh  is  bleeding. 

Bat  my  heart  with  shame  would  break 
Did  I  Marie’s  son  forsake.” 

Kow  he  hears  the  notes  of  wolves  in  wrath. 
Fiendish  yelling. 

As  they  follow  on  their  victim’s  path. 
Loader  swelling ; 

And  the  old  man’s  o’er  hhn  bended. 

The  yonng  man’s  pulse  to  Ibel ; 

But  the  eoDscript’s  march  is  ended, 

The  beasts  demand  their  meal. 


.Imi. 

Through  the  day 
Ha  kept  the  foes  at  bay. 

But  at  night 

His  life  gave  up  the  fight. 

No  warm  tears  from  comrades  love 
Fall  on  them  sleeping. 

But  the  kinder  heavens  above 
ley  drops  are  weeping, 

Marie  sees  the  army  pass— 

Nor  Jean  nor  Pierre  is  there  ; 

Then  the  Sisters  crop  her  hair. 

And  she  learns  to  ease  her  woe 
With  the  music  sad  and  slow 
Of  the  holy  mournful  mass 
For  those  whose  grave  is  snow. 

Bottom,  December,  18S7. 

ODR  STAR— TO  SARA. 

BT  MART  TORBI8T. 

Shine  on  the  weary,  beantiful  star ; 

Ught  the  pate  watcher,  mourning  afar ; 

Steal  down  the  pathway  of  yon  fieecy  cloud  ; 

Gleam  o’er  the  spirit  which  shadows  enshroud. 

Nearer,  now  nearer,  radiant  one  I 
Whisper  star-music,  of  melody  flown  ; 

Blend  thou  in  sweetness  thy  love-light  and  song— 
Float  in  soft  murmurs  her  dream-tide  along. 

Say  I  sit  here,  by  the  green  little  mound, 

With  thy  holy  light  glinting  the  darkness  around  ; 
And  the  sleeper  sleeps  on  as  I  croon  the  old  song — 
The  sweet  lullaby  that  we  chanted  so  long. 

Bathe  her  fair  forehead — ^kiss  her  sad  eyes — 

Stir  the  pure  smile  that  grief  overlies  ; 

Soothe  her  to  slumbers,  rosy  and  calm— 

Bid  the  dream-angel  drop  her  a  balm. 

Ended  thy  mission,  glorious  one  1 
Peace  in  her  bosom,  now  leave  her  alone. 

Gather  thy  star-beams— back  to  thy  dome. 

Golden  and  azure,  sumptuous  home  I 

Bum  on,  Areturus,  heavenly  ray  I 
Star  of  the  faithful,  roll  on  for  aye  ; 

Pointing  humanity  up  to  its  rest — 

Weaving  a  path  to  the  glorified  Best  1 

Newapapcr  Bed'Blanlsets. 

A  new  and  excellent  nse  for  newspapers 
has  recently  been  discovered.  “Bed-blanket 
sheets”  is  a  term  that  has  long  been  applied  to 
the  class  of  overgrown  daily  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  and  it  appears  that  some  inventive  genius, 
led  perhaps  by  the  snggestiveness  of  the  term, 
has  been  experimenting  to  find  out  if  the  term 
is  not  appropriate  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  He 
says  his  experiments  have  been  crowned  with 
perfect  success.  Newspapers  make  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  the  lightest,  and  most  comforta¬ 
ble  “  bed-blankets  ”  to  be  found.  A  query  has 
arisen  in  oar  mind  whether  it  might  not  require 
a  shrewd  and  careful  discrimination  in  selecting 
the  papers  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
there  are  some  classes  of  political  papers  that 
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might  be  likely  to  keep  a  pereon  in  a  fever  heat 
all  night  to  sleep  under  them.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  others,  one  might  be  likely  to  sufler 
from  chills  as  well  as  fever ;  and  then  there  are 
other  kinds  of  papers  that  wonld  perpetually 
operate  as  a  wet  blanket.  However,  with 
proper  care  in  the  selection,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  discovery  a  valuable  one.  The  dis¬ 
coverer  thus  lays  down  his  theory  and  his  facts 
in  one  of  the  daily  journals : 

“  Will  you  allow  me  apace  enough  in  your  paper  to 
suggest  a  mode  of  keeping  warm  during  the  approach¬ 
ing  cold  nights r  It  was  indicated  in  the  papers. last 
year,  but  I  understand  that  it  was  afterwarddenounced 
by  some  as  insufficient,  if  not  ridiculous.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience,  combined  with  that  of  sereral  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  has  proved  its  efficacy.  I  allude  to  making  com¬ 
forters  out  of  newspapers.  Soon  after  the  advent  of 
chilly  nights,  finding  the  extra  covers  too  heavy,  and 
remembering  the  suggestion  of  a  year  ago,  1  took  off  a 
weighty  coverlid  and  substituted  a  half  dozen  copies  of 
a  popular  weekly.  I  never  slept  more  pleasantly.  I 
mentioned  it  to  some  of  my  acquaintances,  who,  on 
trial  of  the  past  two  weeks,  pronounced  it  effectual  I 
use  it  on  three  beds  in  my  house,  and,  as  nothing  can 
be  cheaper,  I  feel  authorized  to  recommend  it  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  the  newspapers 
in  use  on  my  three  beds,  and  the  amount  of  all  is  three 
pounds  only.  The  papers  can  be  spread  loosely,  over¬ 
lapping  one  another,  although  for  convenience  I  have 
pasted  the  edges  together.  How  trifling  is  the  cost, 
and  how  easily  obtained  I  A  pound  or  two  of  old  news¬ 
papers  can  be  procured  for  four  cents  a  pound,  and  if 
spread  between  two  light  covers,  to  retain  them  in 
their  places,  will  keep  a  person  comfortable,  whether 
he  be  poor  or  rich.  The  experiment  can  easily  be  tried.  ” 

Our  Serial  Romance, 

“  The  King  of  the  MonntainB,’’  which  is  com¬ 
menced  in  the  present  number,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  volume,  or  till  completed,  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  day.  It  is  by  M.  About,  who 
ranks  among  the  first  of  living  French  writers. 
It  is  a  picture  of  life  in  modern  Greece ;  and  so 
true  to  life,  and  so  satirical  withal,  that  the 
Greek  press  was  thrown  into  quite  a  fever  about 
it,  and  stoutly  denied  H.  Abont’s  facts — de¬ 
clared  that  no  such  American  captain  as  “  John 
Harris,”  with  his  nephew,  “  Lobster,”  had  vis¬ 
ited  the  country,  or  commanded  a  steamboat  at 
the  Pirffius,  and  that  the  story  of  Hadgi-Stav- 
ros,  the  great  robber  and  “  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  is  all  a  li#.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  should  make  procla¬ 
mation  to  all  the  world,  and  swear  to  it,  that  no 
such  person  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  his  man 
Friday,  had  ever  visited  that  island,  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  death-blowtothe  immortal  work 
of  Defoe.  “  The  King  of  the  Mountains  ”  was 
published  in  Paris  during  the  past  Summer,  and 
the  first  English  translation  of  it  has  been  made 
for  our  Magazine. 


Congress- 

Oar  national  Congress  meets  just  as  we  are 
making  np  the  last  pages  of  our  present  issue, 
but  we  have  to  go  to  press  before  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  the  President’s  message,  or  learn  any  of 
the  important  opening  proceedings.  An  un¬ 
usually  important  and  stirring  session  is  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  of  our  foreign  relations  need 
delicate  handling.  The  financial  afiairs  of  the 
country  will  demand  attention  and  require  the 
aid  of  the  wisest  statesmanship.  New  Terri¬ 
tories  are  to  be  organized  and  new  States  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union.  The  Kansas  difificnlties 
are  not  yet  ended,  but  we  trust  what  remains 
will  be  only  a  war  of  words.  The  rank  fester¬ 
ing  of  Mormonism  has  come  to  a  head,  and  must 
be  probed  to  the  bottom.  Brigham  Young  has 
declared  his  Territory  independent,  and  defies 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  HLs 
people  have  robbed  a  baggage  train  of  our 
army,  and  incited  the  Indians  to  massacre  emi¬ 
grants  on  their  way  to  California.  Uncle  Sam 
has  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  must  not  look 
back  till  the  abomination  is  wiped  out. 

To  Our  Readers  and  tbe  Public. 

Although  it  matters  little  to  the  reader  who 
prepares  and  serves  him  with  his  newspaper  or 
magazine,  provided  the  article  suits  him  and  he 
is  well  served,  still,  in  a  busiUess  point  of  view, 
it  is  proper  that  subscribers  and  readers  should 
be  made  acquainted  withVhatever  changes  oc¬ 
cur  in  relation  to  their  publishers.  It  ia,  there¬ 
fore,  incumbent  on  ns  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  some  recent  changes  in  the  business  of  this 
office ;  and  we  may  as  well  give  it  offhand,  edi¬ 
torially,  as  to  go  through  the  stiff  ceremony  of 
bows,  valedictory  or  salutatory,  under  the 
proper  names  of  the  publishers. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  Messrs.  J.  M.  Emerson 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  Euersok’s  Magazine  and 
Putnam’s  Monthly,  and  of  the  United  States 
Journal,  being  also  largely  engaged  in  an  ex-, 
tensive  manufacturing  business,  found  they 
“had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire”  to  be  well 
taken  care  of.  Their  own  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  subscribers  and  patrons,  seemed 
to  require  a  change.  Therefore,  after  due  con¬ 
sideration,  they  recently  sold  their  entire  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Magazine — past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture— to  Messrs.  Oaksmith  &  Co.,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  took  charge  of  the  same. 

This  change  of  proptietorship  and  division  of 
labor  will  work  no  change  to  the  Magazine  or 
Journal,  except  to  add  decided  and  valuable 
improvements  to  both.  Messrs.  Emerson  A  Co. 
will  continue  the  publication  of  the  United 
States  Journal  as  usual,  adding  such  improve¬ 
ments  ff'om  time  to  time  as  opportunity  may 
present;  and,  confining  their -attention  to  the 
Journal  and  the  manufacturing  business  in 
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which  they  are  intereoted,  all  parties  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  served. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  energies, 
bnsiness  talents  and  resonrses  thrown  into  the 
Magazine  by  the  new  arrangement  will  increase 
its  value  to  snbscribers  in  every  way,  and  nn- 
doubtedly  make  it  the  most  attractive  and  de¬ 
sirable  magazine  of  the  day.  Besides  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  character  of  the  Magazine, 
the  business  departments  of  the  office  are  now 
placed  on  a  basis  of  such  perfect  system  and 
efficiency  that  all  subscribers  will  be  promptly, 
early  and  regularly  served.  The  inducements 
to  subscribe  for  Emersok’s  Magazine  for  the 
year  1858  are  greater  than  have  ever  been  of¬ 
fered  by  any  magazine  in  this  country.  Each 
three-dollar  subscriber  for  the  year,  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  the  best  and  most  elegantly  illustrated 
magazine  of  the  day,  will  receive  in  addition  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  steel  engraving,  the 
regular  price  of  tahich  is  five  doilars.  There  is 
no  deception  or  false  coloring  in  this  statement 
whatever.  The  present  proprietors  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine,  having  purchased  this  steel  plate,  which 
was  engraved  by  the  late  A.  L.  Dick,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars,  have  re¬ 
solved  to  make  this  liberal  offer  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  in  order  to  run  the  Magazine  up  to  a 
very  large  circulation.  The  engraving  is  from 
the  celebrated  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
representing  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles  at  “  The  Last  Suffer.”  It  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  large  steel  engraving  ever  executed  in 
this  country.  For  further  particulars  we  refer 
the  reader  to  our  advertising  pages  and  pros¬ 
pectus  for  1858,  and  also  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  United  States  Journal. 

A  Card  from  J.  BI.  Emerson  &  Co. 

In  terminating  our  connection  with  this  Mag¬ 
azine,  we  feel  that  a  becoming  sense  of  what  is 
due  from  a  publisher  both  to  his  patrons  and 
successors,  requires  u|  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  in  which  we  leave  it. 

The  success  of  our  Magazine,  from  the  time 
we  commenced  under  the  title  of  the  “  United 
States  Magazine,”  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 
The  daily  evidences  of  public  favor  which  came 
pouring  In  upon  ns  from  all  sides  induced  us  to 
still  further  increase  our  efforts,  and  the  result 
was  Ehebson’s  United  States  Magazine,  which 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  success  when,  in  the 
month  of  September  last,  we  bought  out  the 
popular  magazine  known  as  “Putnam’s  Month¬ 
ly,”  and  combined  it  with  ours,  under  the  name 
of  Emerson’s  Magazine  and  Putnam’s  Month¬ 
ly,  which  is  the  name  under  which  it  will  be 
published  in  future. 

The  success  of  the  combined  issue  is  too  well 
known  to  require  copiment. 

*In  building  up  the  circulation  of  a  great  and 


popular  magazine  bke  tins,  it  takes  years  of 
hard  experience  to  get  all  of  its  complicated 
machinery  in  perfect  order.  Hence  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  there  may  have  been  errors 
committed  by  our  subordinates,  for  which  we 
alone  are  responsible,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  business  has  been  so  rapidly  extending  as 
to  render  a  personal  supervision  of  all  of  its 
departments  utterly  impossible. 

We  feel  it  but  Justice  to  Messrs.  Oaksmith  A 
Co.  to  state  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  any  thing  connected  with  the  Magazine  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  January  number — the  commeu«'e- 
ment  of  the  sixth  volume.  And  we  would  fur¬ 
ther  state  that  we  feel  convinced,  from  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  they  have  made,  and  are 
about  making,  that  the  business  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  will  be  conducted  “upon  a  system  which 
will  insure  fewer  mistakes  in  its  mail  depart¬ 
ment,  and  greater  promptitude  and  exactness 
in  all  its  departments,  than  any  other  Magazine 
in  the  country. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  friends  and  the  public, 
and  of  our  snbscribers  and  patrons  particular¬ 
ly,  we  hope  that  wo  can  do  so  carrying  with  ns 
the  good  will  of  all.  We  have  labored  for  their 
amusement  and  instruction  with  never-tiring 
zeal,  early  and  late,  for  nearly  four  years;  and 
if  in  all  that  time  we  1  /e  been  remiss  in  any 
of  our  obligations  as  publishers — if  any  of  our 
subscribers  have  failed  in  receiving  all  that 
they  were  entitled  to,  or  we  have  in  any  way 
whatever  lacked  in  our  duties  to  them  or  the 
public,  we  can  only  say  it  has  been  without  our 
knowledge,  and  wholly  without  intention. 

We  beg  leave  to  return  our  thanks  to  the 
press  for  their  kind  and  appreciative  criticisms, 
and  also  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons,  and 
the  trade  generally,  for  their  generous  encour¬ 
agement  and  support ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bespeak  for  Messrs.  Oaksmith  &  Co.,  our 
successors,  the  same  favors  which  have  been  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  ns. 

J.  M.  Emerson  &  Co. 

New  Tork,  Dec.  1,  1857. 

Pabllsben’  Notice. 

The  present  publishers  of  this  Magazine  are 
receiving  many  letters  from  subscribers  com¬ 
plaining  that  it  is  late  or  irregular  in  reaching 
them,  or  fails  to  reach  them  at  all;  and  also 
from  others,  complaining  that  their  letters  have 
not  been  properly  attended  to.  For  all  these 
matters,  the  present  publishers  feel  it  necessary 
for  them  to  say  they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 

They  also  feel  it  necessary  for  them  to  say,  to 
all  parties  concerned,  that  the  whole  business 
departments  of  the  office  are  now  thoroughly 
reorganized  and  syslemized,  in  a  manner  to  in¬ 
sure  promptilude,  regularity  and  effiz^iency  in 
all  its  business  relations.  Oaksmith  A  Co. 


f.rjrrfft'V*- 


